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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor ex- 
actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor 
process of reproduction can bring out all the wonder- 
ful beauty of tone which the Victor process of 
recording put into the record. D_ 
After their records have passed the critical judg- 
ment of the officials of the Victor Recording Labor- 
atory, the great artists who make Victor Records pass 
judgment upon themselves as they are heard on the | 
Victrola and they must give the final approval before = ” 
any of their records are released to the public. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. This trademark and the trademarked 
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_ e ° under the lid! on the label ! 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. i708 TALKING MacuiNE co 


Camden, N. J. 
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What 1921 and Paramount Pictures 
have in store for you 


1921 is going to be a banner year 
in the motion picture industry. 


The extraordinary Paramount Pic- 
tures to be released will alone make 
it such. 

All through the past year, and all 
over the world, the immense plans of 
Paramount have been in preparation 
for your 1921 entertainment. 

1921 and Paramount will give you 
a flaming new idea, a totally new and 
magnificent conception of what the 
screen can mean to you! 


Ideals plus immense organization— basis 
of Paramount supremacy 


The basis of Paramount’s supremacy will 
continue to be one of immense organization 
both in production and distribution of motion 
pictures, and unlimited resource of talent, 
money, physical equipment and imagination. 

Paramount has enough studios and pro- 
ducing plants to equip forty ordinary motion 
picture companies. The chief of these studios 
are in California, New York, and London, 
England. 

The whole world-wide producing organiza- 
tion of Paramount Pictures proceeds on a 
basis of assured success for the photoplays 
produced. That is, thousands of theatres in 
fifteen civilized countries are waiting and 
eager to show them, and their audiences to 
see them. 


Only Paramount organization can 
give Paramount quality 


Neither time nor money, neither endless 
trouble nor terrible hazards of physical danger 
and difficulty, are spared to achieve striking 
results. 

In some Paramount Pictures in 1921 you 
will see The Alps, for example, as mere items 
of the staging of a single scene. If the tropics 
are required, or the arctic zone, the tropics 
and the arctic zone you will get. 

In other 1921 Paramount Pictures you 
will see whole groups of great stars in the 
same picture. 

One instance of many: In the cast of ‘““‘The 
Affairs of Anatol,” the play by the great 
Viennese dramatist, Arthur Schnitzler, direct- 
ed by Cecil B. DeMille, there are no fewer 
than eight stars: Wallace Reid, Gloria 
Swanson, Elliott Dexter, Wanda Hawley, 
Bebe Daniels, Agnes Ayres, Theodore Rob- 
erts and Theodore Kosloff. All this galaxy of 
talent in one Paramount Picture, and there 
will be 104 of them in 1921 for you! 

1921 will carry on the great national suc- 
cess of Paramount as represented by the high 
water-mark it touched during the National 
Paramount Week in September, 1920, when 
more than six thousand American theatres 
showed nothing but Paramount Pictures, 
and sixty-seven cents of every dollar that was 
paid to enter motion picture theatres was 
paid to enter those theatres which were fore- 
sighted enough to have Paramount. 

Foresighted is right, because there was not 
a single print of any Paramount Picture, not 
a single, solitary reel, that was not working. 

The people were out for Paramount then 
as they will be throughout 1921. 


Greatest authors of Europe and America 
writing for Paramount Pictures 


In addition to the most successful American 
directors, dramatists and novelists, who are 
naturally attracted by the sheer artistic 
supremacy afforded their work by the Para- 
mount equipment, it is now history that the 
greatest dramatists of Europe, men of im- 
mortal fame, are working and devising subtle 
new plots for Paramount. Some of them 
have already arrived over three thousand 
miles of ocean to collaborate more closely with 
the Paramount producing organization for 
your delight. 

Paramount is the name which has enrolled 
Sir James M. Barrie, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Edward Knoblock, Sir Gilbert Parker, Avery 
Hopwood, Elinor Glyn, Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero, Joseph Conrad, Cosmo Hamilton, 
Arnold Bennett. 

Paramount is the name of the organization 
which affords the greatest scope for the great- 
est directors, men of the stamp of Cecil B. 
DeMille, William DeMille, George Fitz- 
maurice, George Melford, William D. Taylor, 
Hugh Ford and Charles Maigne. 

Distinguished artists and connoisseurs of 
stage design, such as Penrhyn Stanlaws and 
Paul Iribe (the great Parisian designer), con- 
tribute their special talent to Paramount. 
In short, it is a fact that Paramount utilizes 
the services of all sorts of skill and crafts- 
manship whose functio. ordinary picture 
producers are not even aware of. 

Paramount spends more on the perfect 
titling of great feature pictures than some 
producers spend on the whole job. 

Paramount has a special Fashion Atelier 
in Paris so that the women in the audience 
of your theatre shall get Je dernier cri in 
gowns and hats with every Paramount Pic- 
ture. See Paramount Pictures and you see 
the new Paris styles first. 

Paramount has first call on the greatest 
American stories in the greatest American 
magazines when the stories are suitable for 
the films. 

Every form of printed or spoken drama 
that might be suitable for Paramount Pic- 
tures is examined. Everything useful pub- 
lished in Italian, Spanish, German or French 
is steadily translated. Synopses are made of 
every stage play produced in America, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, London and Rome. 

No one else can give the exhibitor or motion 
picture enthusiast half as much. 

It all comes down to immense organization, 
and Paramount has it. 

Every 20th person you meet in the street 
today will see a Paramount Picture today! 


The simple way to tell 
a good theatre 


+ Not a good theatre anywhere but books as 
many Paramount Pictures as its patrons can 
throng to see! 

Counting foreign theatres, over one hun- 
dred million people paid to see Paramount 
Pictures in 1920. 

Your cue is—find the words “A Para- 
mount Picture’ in the newspaper advertise- 
ments of your theatre, or in the lobbies or 
on billboards. 

Find them, before you go in, for that 
always means a great show and a crowded 
house! 
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Some of the coming 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


Roscoe (“‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in 
“Brewster’s Millions” 


Dorothy Gish in 
“The Ghost in the Garret’”’ 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“Forbidden Fruit”’ 
Douglas MacLean in ‘‘Chickens’”’ 
A Thomas H Ince Production 


A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Passionate Pilgrim’’; 
with Matt Moore 


Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians,” by John Fox, Jr.; 
with Monte Blue 
Ethel Clayton in 
“The Price of Possession”’ 

A Hugh Ford Production 
Dorothy Dalton in “‘The Teaser’’ 
Thomas Meighan in “The Easy Road’”’ 
A George Melford Production 
“The Faith Healer’’ 

William Vaughan Moody’s famous play; 
with Milton Sills and Ann Forrest 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
*‘Buried Treasure’; with Marion Davies 
Roscoe (“‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman’”’ 
Robert Z. Leonard Production 
Mae Murray in “‘The Gilded Lily” 
Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy’”’ 

A John Robertson Production 
Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows” 

A William DeMille Production 
Wallace Reid in Frank Spearman’s Story 
“The Daughter of a Magnate’’ 
Sydney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen and Joker’ 

A Sydney Chaplin Production 
A Hugh Ford Production 
“The Great Day”’ 

The Famous Drury Lane Melodrama 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 
“The Mystery Road’’; with David Powell 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Thomas Meighan in “The Quarry”’ 

A Cosmonvlitan Production 
“The Manifestations of Henry Ort’’; 
with Matt Moore 
A George Melford Production 
“You Can’t Fool Your Wife”’ 

By Hector Turnbull 
A George Woane Tucker Production 
“Ladies Must Live”’ 

By Alice Duer Miller 
A Hugh Ford Production 
“The Call of Youth”’ 

By Henry Arthur Jones 
A Famous-Lasky British Production 
A Cecil B. DeMille Production 
“The Affairs of Anatol’’ 

By Arthur Schnitzler 
Roscoe (“‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in 
“The Dollar a Year Man’”’ 

A Famous-Lasky British Production 
“Appearances,”” by Edward Knoblock 
A Cosmopolitan Production, “Love Piker’”’ 
Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute”’ 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
A William D. Taylor Production 
“The Witching Hour” with Elliott Dexter 
By Augustus Thomas 
Wallace Reid in “‘Free Air”’ 

By Sinclair Lewis 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“Sacred and Profane Love” 

By Arnold Bennett 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘Watch My Smoke’”’ 
Gloria Swanson in “Everything For Sale’’ 


A William DeMille Production 
of an original script by Edward Knoblock 
Gloria Swanson in a new story by 
Elinor Glyn 
A George Melford Production 
Dorothy Dalton in ‘“‘The Money Master’”’ 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
A Cecil B. DeMille Production 
of an original story by Avery Hopwood 
Author of ‘ The Gold Diggers”’ 
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“What 
They Think 
About 


Marriage!” 


ADAME ELINOR 
M GLYN, in this issue, 


advances the theory 
that motion picture stars—being 
artistes — should not marry, 
since art and marriage do not 
assimilate to perfection. 

But what do the stars them- 
selves think about it? 

Are they for or against mar- 
riage? Do they believe love and 
marriage interferes with their 
art, or aids it? 

You will find out in the April 
issue. The most celebrated actors 
and actresses, the most brilliant 
screen writers and directors, will 
tell what they think about 
marriage. Some of them agree 
with Madame Glyn. Others 
have decidedly different views. 
But you will want to read them 
all. 


And a part of the article con- 
cerns you. You are going to 
have a chance to tell what you 
think about marriage! 


Two More 
Fiction 
Stories 


will appear in the April issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. They are two of 
the best yet published. No- 
where in America will you find 
a magazine where the fiction is 
more absorbing. For full par- 
ticulars about the contest, see 
page 16. 
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You save $36 


Newest and finest Oliver 


This is zof a rebuilt or second-hand machine we offer. It 


is a new Oliver, latest model, and absolutely the finest prod- 
uct of our factory. It is the famous Oliver No. 9, the model 
that sold for $100 before the war. And you have the guaran- 
tee of a $2,000,000 company that it is the identical typewriter. 


The Oliver is noted for its simplified and sturdy construc- 


tion—for its freedom from trouble—for its year-in-and-year- 
out service and durability. It is distinguished for its hand- 
some appearance, being richly furnished in nickel and olive 
green enamel. 


Easy payments 


Over a year to pay— Only $4 a month 


If you decide to keep the Oliver after free trial, pay us at the easy 


rate of $4 a month. 


This gives you over a year to pay, and you have the use of the 








What great concerns 
think of the Oliver 


National Suit & Cloak Co., New 
Vork: “In our business, typewriters 
are kept busy eight hours of every day. 
It is necessary that we use machines 
that are not alonespeedy, but those that 
will stand up under such conditions. It 
was for these reasons that we installed 
theOliver, and are now using over 500 of 
these machines, having standardized in 
them.” 

Nau, Rusk & Sevearingen Co., 
Cleveland: ‘‘Our typing is of great 
importance in our work as public ac- 
countants. It is highly necessary that 
we get clean-cut figures, a perfect regis- 
ter, and the best possible copies. That’s 
why we use Oliver Typewriters. The 
Olivers are ‘onthe go’ constantly in our 
office. The operators have no trouble 
with them and find them very simple to 
operate.’” 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., Cleve- 
land: ‘“‘We find that the Oliver Ma- 
chines stand up for years—and during 
their life they give us complete satisfac- 
tion. The downward striking pee 
a distinctive feature of the Oliver—in- 
sures perfect alignment, which is always 
@ great advantage with a typewriter.” 

Among other prominent users of the 
Oliver are: Morris & Co.; New York 
Central Lines; Boston Elevated Railway; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; U.S. St 
Corporation, and others of great rank. 











typewriter while paying for it. 

Think of it—payments so small 
as to average only about 1l3c a day! 
Our liberal payment plan makes it 
easy practically for everybody to 
own the Oliver typewriter. 

Don’t think of renting or buying 
a second-hand machine of doubtful 
quality when it is so easy for you 
to own the superb Oliver! 


MAIL THE COUPON 
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A finer typewriter at a fair price 


charges. 
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One Cent 






Our amazing free trial offer 


Try the Oliver free before you buy. Send no money. 
Make no deposit. Mail only the coupon to get the Oliver 
for free trial. 

Use the Oliver for five days as if it were your own. 
Put it to every test, to every comparison. Satisfy yourself 
that if any typewriter is worth $100 it is this superb Oliver 
with all its modern improvements. 

If for any reason you decide that you don’t want to 
keep the Oliver, just send it back at our expense (express 


ct). We even refund the outgoing transportation 


of only $4 a month. 


So you can’t lose a cent on the free trial. 
agree that it is the finest typewriter regardless of price, 
and want to keep it, take over a year to pay at the easy' 


You save $36 because you 
buy direct from the factory 


A new Oliver nine, our latest and finest model, now 
only $64. The identical typewriter that sold for $100 


before the war. 
not the Oliver. 


If you 


Only our selling plan has changed, 


We now sell direct from factory to you. A sensible 
method, an economical method. We inaugurated this 
plan during the war, when economy was urged upon 
all of us as a patriotic duty. And we were glad to 
break away from the old system of selling type- 


writers. 


wasteful. It made the price too high. 
We no longer have over 50 branch houses and sub- 


offices throughout the country. 


We save for yo 


It was too complicated, too costly, too 


u 


money that was going for high rents, employes’ 
salaries, etc. We also save on traveling salesmen, 
whose salaries, commissions and road expenses had 
to be paid for in the price of the typewriter. Our new 
plan dispenses with these superfluous sales methods. 
The saving is $36, and it goes to you. 


Other prices went up with the war—the 


Oliver came down 


Note how other commodities 
have soared in price since the 
first days of the war. Nearly 
everything has doubled or 
trebled in price. But the Oli- 
ver sells for $36 less than be- 
fore the war! That shows the 
economy of our maker-to-user 
plan. 

Let others think that costly 
sales methods are necessary. 
As for us we are very well 
pleased with the Oliver plan. 
Our business has_ increased 
fourfold in the past three years, 
And today we are again adding 
to our manufacturing facilities, 








Commodity Prices July, 
1914 compared with 1920 


Breadstuffs— 

Increased .......119% 
Provisions— 

Increased ....... 92% 
Coal-- 

Increased eeecee -241% 
Textiles— 

Increased .......103% 
Fruits— 

Increased ....... 142% 
Oliver Typewriter— 

DECREASED ....36% 
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The coupon brings you an Oliver for 
free trial. Mail it today. 

If you wish further information before 
ordering, mark the coupon for our cata- 
log and copy of our amazing booklet, 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—the Rea- 
son and the Remedy.” 

Avoid disappointment—order now to se- 
cureimmediate delivery. 


Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


Toewritér Gmpany 


1473 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


of five days. 
—‘The Hi 


t of Typewri 


Name © eccens Ceeeeseceses coeseces 
PN satisncetecsomsbenssamiaenaes 


Occupation or Business........ 


— State 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1473 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 

Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five d f pection. If 

CI I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate {yr > ee 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 

My chipping point feo. 0. ..000000 secccccccccccscrecceccceces. cocccccccese 

This does not place me under any obligati buy. 0086 

to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at toe. BAS end 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 

I _ ters — ‘The Re 

medy,’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 


ason and the 
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Teach Piano a Funny Way 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty-five 
years of steady growth, I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by 
one man. Iam able to make them skilled 
players of the piano or organ in guarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. There isn’t a 
state in the Union that doesn’t contain 
many skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their training from 
me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64-page 
free booklet, 


‘How to Learn Piano or 
Organ.’’ 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from all others. 
Out of every four hours of 
study, one hour is spent en- 
tirely away from the key- 
board \earning something 
about Harmony and The 
Laws of Music. This is an 
awful shock to most teach- 
ers of the “‘old school,’’ who 
still think that learning 

iano is solely a problem of 
‘finger gymnastics.’’ When 
you do go to the keyboard 
you accomplish twice as 
much, because you under- 
stand what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I en- 
able you to play an inter- 
esting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other 
keys as well. 


I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help--many 
of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away play- 
ing difficulties that have 
troubled students for gen- 
erations. By its use, trans- 
position—usually a “‘night- 
mare” to students— be- 
comes easy and fascinat- 
ing. With my fifth lesson 
Lintroduce another impor- 
tant and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand-op- 
erated moving - picture 
device, which enables you 
to see, right before your 
eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. 
You actually see the fingers 

move. Instead of having to 
i reproduce your teacher's 
i finger movements from 

MEMORY~—which cannot 
be always accurate — you 
have the correct models be- 
fore you during every min- 
ute of practice. The COL- 
OROTONE and QUINN 
DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from 
‘me and there is nothing else, 
anywhere, even remotely 
} like them. 





Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio PH23, 598 Columbia Road Boston, 25 Mass. 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the famous sketch by Schneider, exhibited | 


at the St. Louis Exposition 


Men and women who have failed by 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral me thod—yet lessons cost you only 
43 cents each- ak tae include all the 
many recent Fos Be. in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate 
means, this method of studying is far su- 
perior to all others; and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing better 
at any price. You may be certain that 
your progress is at all times in accord 
with the best musical thought of the 
present day, and this makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians, who would not recommend any 
Course but the best. It is for beginners, 
or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as 
you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma 
is granted. Write today, without cost or 
obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 


**How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


FREE BOOK 





FREE BOOK COUPON | 


QUINN Se ATORY, Studio PH23 ' 
8 Columbia Road, Boston, 25 Mass. | 

ae pot me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and 1 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced | 
Tuition Offer. 


SERPiccccccecccccecsncsesoosongosesoensoocetossoescossese « I 
Address........+++. Ce eereceeeeeesececessesvesseeccess Secces. 








PHOTOPLAY Magazine’s 

$14,000 short story 
contest is attracting the 
country’s best authors. 
For full particulars see 
page 16. 











| do with it. 
| artists earning $30. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
Many newspaper 
to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my gousse of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE. CHARTS 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for 
sample Picture Chart, list of 
successful students, examples 
of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 





of lUlustrating & Cartooning 
The Landon School 507 National Bldg., Cleveland, O | 


tvery 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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$500.00 
“EMPTY ARMS” 


Prize Contest 


UR famous Lester Park-Edward | 

Whiteside photoplay, ‘‘ Empty 
Arms,” is creating a sensation. It 
has inspired the song‘*‘Empty Arms,”’ 
which contains only one verse and 
a chorus. A good second verse is | 
wanted, and to the writer of the 
best one submitted a prize of $500 
cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. 
You simply write the words for a 
second verse—it is not necessary that 
you see the photoplay before doing 
so. Send us your name and address 
on a postal card and we shall send 
you a copy of the words of the first 
verse and chorus, the rules of the 
contest and a short synopsis of this 
wonderful photoplay. It will cost 
you nothing to enter the contest. 

Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR | 
Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 
Photoplay Productions | 

214 W. 34th St., Suite 10, New York, N.Y. 



































with opportunities for advance- 
ment toe Chief Draftsman at $75 to | 
100 or more a week. 
Drafting is a vital eapsenty in all 
Engineering, Inuustrial, an 
ufacturing work. 


of 


them well for their skill. 
WE WILL TEACH YOU AT 


byour improved practical method, 
just as you would learn in actual 


prac 


chanical drafting, not mere the- 
ory. 
Instruments to wor 
do away with tedious textbooks. 
You make rapid progress by our 
method, and when 
the course you are able to qualify 


; mere apprentice, 


,&. graduate 

they NOW drafting. You need 
no previous experience in draw- 

ing or mechanics to master draft- 
ing by our practical method. 















Dept. 1310 






Mechanical 
Man- 


It demands men 
practical training, and it pays 


HOME BY MAIL 


ractice. W_ teach you real me- 







We give you real Draftin Write for 
Free Booklet 
It is written in 
lain man-to-man 


with — an 


ou complete 


an experienced draftsman, not 
Big concerns 


mp} uates because 


fession that holds 

Sa big future for 

Yo rite for 

your copy TODAY 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Ray C. Claflin, President 


Washington, D. 


You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new, simple method. No can- 
vassing or soliciting; we teach you how, sell 
your work and pay you cash each week. 

FULL PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET FREE 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets TORONTO, CANADA 


ALL MAKES 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington, Underwood, 
Smiths, Royals, Olivers, 
etc., at reduced prices. 
Write for our Catalog No. 


44 for convincing proof. 
Prices as low as $20. 











Beran Spent Co., 58 W. Washington St., Dept. 39, Chicago 





~ Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Pians, 
CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co. Dept 7g Chicage 


is guaranteed. 
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P* Man—Woman-—Marriage 
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Starring 


Dorothy Phillips 
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SOLOS Views 


CENES showing the magnitude of one of the most tre- 
p mendous productions ever presented, a drama eternal 

—Albert A. Kaufmann’s presentation of Allen 
Holubar’s Man—Woman— Marriage, a picture showing 
the evolution of Love from the Matriarchal period when 
woman ruled family and clan, through the ages of her 
subjugation by man, down to the present day. Atriumphant 
presentation of Woman and Mother Lowe. Adapted by 
Allen Holubar from the theme by Olga Linek Scholl. 
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FIRST 
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PICTURES 
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BOVE ts showna striking scene of the mating customs 
A in the Matriarchal age, when women, rulers of 
the race and guardians of motherhood, chose 
their husbands or mates. Below is woman of today 
at her supreme moment, the holy hour of motherhood 
—and woman in a moment of mad abandon in 
the age of barbaric splendor, when man had enslaved 
the mothers of the race after the terrific battle of the 
Amazons. <A First National Attraction, 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money! 


1? 


| 
| 








*‘And if only I’d started earlier, I could | 


have had them five years ago. 


I didn’t | 


realize at first what spare time study | 


would do for a man. 


Taking up that 


I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on | 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever | 


since.”’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 


the two million students of the Interna- 


tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 


longer are you going to wait before taking | 


the step that is bound to bring you more | 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what 


the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent | 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 





| 
| 


home will prepare you for the position | 
you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Withvut | 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 


coupon. 


oe ee ee oe en FPR mm 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6535, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qulty for the 


position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEONANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Garveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
ine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oontractor and Ballder 
arcbitectaral Drafteman 
Concrete , —~—al 
Structural Engine 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt, 
OnNFMIST 
Navigation 


Name 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMEND 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 

rr sar and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
CommeetG i. 
GOooD 

Teacher 

Common » Schoo! Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE Frenek 
Poultry Raising Italian 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures 
of photoplayers and illustra- 
tions of their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some 
of which you will see acted at your 
moving picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but the truth, 
about motion pictures, the stars, and 
the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
is no necessity for telling you that it is one of 
the most superbly illustrated, the best written 
and most attractively printed magazines pub- 
lished today—and alone in its field of motion 
pictures. 

Send a money order or check 


for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-C, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 


and receive the April, 1921, issue 
and five issues thereafter. 














Photoplay Magazine, Dept. 7-C, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.25 (Canada $1.50) for which you 
will kindly enter my subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six 
months, effective with the April, 1921, issue. 
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Byery adverrisement in PHOTOTLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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By DELLA THOMPSON LUTES 


“Vie Short Cut to Success id Writing 


Editor of ‘To Days Housewife; author of cd Soldier of the Dusk 


**Woods in Winter.’”’ One of our local news- 

papers printed it and you better believe I wasa 
proud girl. My pride was short lived, however. A 
woman who pretended to be an old friend of my 
mother’s and who had a daughter a little older than 
I, ‘took a fall”? out of my conceit. Her daughter 
had always been accepted as excelling in “‘smart- 
ness.” She always went to Sunday School and never 
forgot the text. She never tore her clothes. She 
didn’t whistle. And she always had her lessons. 
Yes, and stood 90 per cent. in pretty nearly every- 
thing. Everybody expected her to meteor out into 
a brilliant success some day, and nobody gave much 
thought to her old friend’s daughter beyond her 
teachers. They praised her “compositions.” 


Then, all of a sudden there was the “‘ poem” in 
the ncwspaper. *‘ Woods in Winter.’’ And proudly 
and shyly its young author accepted the congratu- 
lations of her friends—until it came to the mother 
of Miss Lily Exemplary. 


I ran into their home after school one day, won- 
dering, childishly and eagerly, if now they’d think 
I was as smart as Lily. I didn’t seem to care so 
much about being as good as Lily, but I did want to 
pe as clever—if it.could be accomplished without 
essons. 


Lily sat in a low chair before an open fire, her feet 
crossed primly on the rug, her hands engaged in 
lady-like needlework. Her mother, also _neatl 
attired, was working on a wool muffler. I, wit 
some other girls and boys, had been sailing a ven- 
turesome craft made of boards on a nearby creek, 
and I was wet and muddy. I daresay the profes- 
sion of poetry would have been ashamed to own me 
—outside the atrocity of the poem itself. 


Lily’s mother said—like yesterday I remember 
the words, ‘‘ Well, Delly’’ (they always called me 
Delly in those days), ‘* Well, Delly, I see you’ve had 
a poem printed.” 


Proudly and shyly I grinned and nodded, waiting 
for the word of praise. Lily said nothing. She 
rocked and embroidered—and looked smug. 


**Tt’s too bad,” said Lily’s mother smoothly,“that 
it’s so much like Longfellow’s poem, *‘Woodsin Win- 
ter.’ I’m afraid folks will think it isn’t all original.” 


Pride oozed from me as the water oozed from my 
leaky shoes. Tears stung my eyes. 


“‘T didn’t know Longfellow had a poem like that,” 
I flung at her angrily and rushed out of the house. 


And I didn’t know Longfellow had a poem like 
that. Neither did he. And he wouldn’t have 
thanked her for saying he had, either. 


I was sixteen when that verse was printed. I 
was nearly tlurty before I had a story printed. In 
the meantime I had written _a great many things, 
but nobody wanted them. [I didn’t know how to 
write the things I wanted to write, nor what to do 
with them if T did. There didn’t seem to be any 
way to get such information, either, since one 
couldn’t go to college. 


Then a Sunday newspaper printed two stories, 
and this was encouragement, Years went by, how- 
ever, three of them, perhaps four, before I got any- 
thing morein print. I wrote and wrote and wrote. 
{I sent things out and faithfully they came back to 
me. Always with rejectionslips, and never with any 
advice. I couldn’t get any advice, I couldn’t get any 
help. Finally, however, my stories were good 
enough by sheer persistency and struggle, so that 
the magazines began to accept them. One went to 
the Delineator, one to Good Housekeeping, the De- 
signer, the Ladies’ World, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and others. But always I had to cut and prune and 
rewrite afterthestory was accepted, because I didn’t 
know how to do it in the first place. I hadsome- 
thing to say that they were willing to pay for, but 
i didn’t know how tosayit. It took me ten ycars, 
end more, to learn what I could have learned in one 
or less if I had had such an Easy System of Writing 
as came to my desk the other day. Ten years and 
more, and the loss of thousands of dollars for what 
{ could have learned in six months at a cost of a few 
dollars if I had had the chance! 


One great resolve came out of my experience, 
however, and that was that whenever I could for 
the remainder of my life I would help young writers. 
So, after I got to be an editor and young writers used 
to ask me for criticism and help, and until I knew 
what better source of information to turn them to, 
{ always wrote personal letters, gave such construc- 
tive criticism as I could, and told them all I had 
learned by years of weary struggle. 


{ can no longer write the letters that I used to 
when my work was light, but I do not have to. 
Other and better help has been prepared, and so I 
simply direct them to this New Method of Writing 
which will provide any ambitious person with the 
incentive to work and the information for procedure. 


ee first thing I ever had published wasa poem, 


and other hooks 


A most astonishing assertion was recently made 
by one of the highest paid writersin the world. He 
said, “‘ Millions of people can write stories and photo- 
plays and don’t know it.” 

I know from my own experience that almost every 
person longs at times to express himself in writing 
but doesn’t know how. I have had thousands of 





DELLA THOMPSON LUTES 


letters from people saying, ‘‘Oh, I wish I could write. 
I know I could tell a story or write a good article if 
I knew how.” 


There is a technique to story or play writing just 
as there is to piano playing or painting. If you had 
that technique you could certainly express yourself 
better than you can without it, and you might find 
that you have an ‘ability to do something that 
before you have only thought of vaguely as a wish. 


Every heart has its own story. Every life has 
experiences that are worth passing on. The man 
who clerked in a store last year is making more 
money this year with his pen than he would have 
made in the store in a life time. 


The young woman who earned eighteen dollars a 
week last summer at stencgraphy sold a story last 
week for one hundred dollars. The woman who 
wrote the serial story which is now running in To- 
day’s Housewife hadn’t thought of writing a story 
unti’ about five years ago—didn’t know for sure she 
coula write astory. Now her name appears almost 
every month in the leading magazines. 


A woman of over fifty came into my office one day 
last week to see me about a story we recently bought 
from her. Ten years ago she had never written a 
word. Within the last six months she has sold ten 
stories to leading magazines averaging over a hun- 
dred dollars each. ou don’t know whether you can 
write or not until you try. 


Once there was a tradition that writing was a 
‘gift’? miraculously placed in the hands of the 
chosen few. We still believe in genius, and not 
everyone can be an O. Henry or a Stevenson, but 
the great majority of writers who are turning out 
the stories and photoplays of to-day, for which thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars are being paid, are 
not geniuses. They are simply people who have 
been taught how to tell a story and who then look 
about them and get a story to tell. 


There are just as many stories of human interest 
right in your own vicinity, stories for which some 
editor will pay good money, as there are in New 
York City or anywhere else. Magazine editors are 
hungry for good stories. ‘They will welcome a story 
from you just as quickly as from any well-known 
writer if your story is good enough. And they will 
pay you well for it, too. Big money is paid for 
stories and scenarios to-day—a good bit bigger 
money than is being paid in salaries, 


There is a tremendous demand for writers, writers 
of stories, of articles, of photoplays. Money is be- 


ing spent like water by magazine publishing houses 
and photoplay companies. Big sums of money. 
And names do not count—until they have done 
something good. 


This is the word I want toleave with you: Ifyou 
have said to yourself, ‘‘I wish I could write,’ or ‘‘If 
I only knew how to do it, I believe I could write,’’ 
or if you have plots for stories, ideas for articles, or 
if screen pictures come to you and you don’t know 
how to put them in marketable form, don’t be dis- 
couraged and think, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use of my try- 
ing. I don’t know how.” And don’t get the idea 
that all great writers were born knowing how to 
write. Almost without exception they have strug- 
gled to the top through years of bitter work and 
waiting. They did not have the help that lies at 
your hand. 


The Authors’ Press of Auburn, N. Y., has, to my 
mind, solved the problem for the would-be writer. 
They have prepared an Easy System of Writing that 
is at once so comprehensive and so simple that it 
covers every point of the principle and technique of 
spart-steny irr and photoplay writing, and yet 
is so clearly and pleasantly written that the perusal 
of it is an inspiration and a delight. 

This New System is tremendously inspirational. 
I have read it three times to be absolutely sure it is 
what I should want to recommend to the hundreds 
of writers who ask me for help. Each time I read 
it I am so filled with enthusiasm that I want to run 
away from the editorial desk and write a story or a 
scenario. It is good reading even for the person 
who isn’t filled with the desire to write, for it tells 
how it is done. Astudy of this New Method of 
Writing will help anyone to think better and to ex- 
press himself more ar agen | in_ conversation or 
writing than he otherwise could. I am glad to have 
the opportunity to recommend to all writers the 
inspirational, helpful and most reasonably priced 
System of Writing published by The Authors’ Press 
of Auburn, N. Y. 


HE New System of Writing recommended 
by Mrs. Lutes—and also indorsed by many 
of America’s foremost magazines, editors and 

authors—is fully described in a wonderful FREE 
book called ‘‘The Wonder Book for Writers.’’ This 
amazing book shows how easily stories and plays 
are conceived, written, perfected, sold. ow many 
who don’t dream they can write, suddenly find it out. 
How the Scenario Kings and the Story Queens live 
and work. How bright men and women, without 
any special experience, learn to their own amaze- 
ment that their simplest ideas may furnish brilliant 
plots for Plays and Stories. How one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas 
that bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How riew writers get their names into 
print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. How to 
develop your “story fancy,” weave clever word- 
pictures and unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. 
How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREF, 
No charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is wait- 
ing for you. Writeforit NOW. GETIT. IT’S 
YOURS. Then you can pour your wholesoul into this 
magic new enchantment that has comeinto your life 
—story and play writing. The lure of it, the love of 
it, the luxury of it will fill your wasted hours and 
dull moments with profit and pleasure. You will 
have this noble, absorbing, money making new pro- 
fession! And allin your spare time, without inter- 
fering with your regular job. Who says you can’t 
make money with your brain! Who says you can’t 
turn your Thoughtsinto cash ! Who says you can’t 
make your dreams come true! Nobody knows— 


BUT THE BOOK WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dream- 
ing, waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below— 
you’re not BUYING anything, you're getting it 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. A book that may prove 
the Book of Your Destiny. A Magic Book through 
which men and women, young and old, may learn 
to turn their spare hours into cash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to- 
night. Who knows—it may mean for you the 
Dawn of a New To-morrow! 


Authors’ Press, Dept. 64, Auburn, New York. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder 
Book for Writers.”” This does not obligate me in 
any way. (PRINT your name and address 
PLAINLY in PENCIL.) 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 


sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an *‘X”’ below the kind of position you 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and full particulars 
regarding our low cost monthly payment plan. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘*‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One.’’ Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
pon today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
how this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


eee ee Coupon —_— + —- 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept.3302-R Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. Also #/ 
a copy of your book, “‘T 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ 
all without obligation to me. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

lraining for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: Training for execu- 
tive positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive Posi- 
tions. 

MODERN FOREMANSHIP: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces—for 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, Contractors, Shop 
Superintendents, etc. 

BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: Training for 
positionsas Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, 
and executive letter-writing positions. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIEN- 
CY: Training for Production Managers, Depart- 
ment Heads, and all those desiring training in the 
48 factors of efficiency. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: qruang for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Business 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 

EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech for Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians ,Clubmen,etc. 
Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for posi- 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 
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DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We wilinot give youany grand prize if you 
anewer this ad. or will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 

850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Engel 

_ “Art Corners | 
5 6 %-No Paste Neevep  ¢ 
oN Ag Use them to mount all koaak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
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POOP TAS 





All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 


Rate 
40cents 





This Section Pays. 
82 of the advertisers 
using this section during 




















per ties for big results. - the past year have re- . 4 per 
word as peated their copy. \ word 
OR JMS SA ANA A Les RL Ex 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED—Continued 





AGENTS, $60 TO 
ples. jold Sign Letters 
dows, Anyone can do it, 
to general agents. Metallic 
Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
may be made in every home. Our modern 
sanitation have an appeal that cannot be _ resisted, 
A brush, mop or duster for every need. Liberal com- 
missions and good territory North Ridge Brush Com- 
pany, 153 Clark St., Freeport, Ill. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneves- 
sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, St, Louis, 

SALESMEN: 
City or 


$200 A WEEK, 
for Store and 
Big demand, 
Letter Co,, 


FREE SAM- 
Office win- 
Liberal offer 
431-K, No, 





BECAUSE SALES 


aids to home 








EARN $3,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR, 
traveling. Experience unnecessary, Quickly 
gualify through our amazing system, Free employment 
service to members, Send for Salesmarship book, list 
of lines and ful} particulars, Nat'l Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass'n, Dept. 138 , Chicago, IN. 


SELL PUDDING POWDERS—DELICIOUS DES- 
sert, Fast Sellers—quick repeaters—Big Profit. Send 
for terms and sample, C, H, Stuart & Company, 2 


Main, Newark, New York,” 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BACK ISSUES 
Boston Magazine 
ton, Mass. 


BOOK 
tive 
San 


OF MAGAZINES 
Exchange, 63 


SUPPLIED 
Mountfort Street, 


BY 
Bos- 





BARGAINS—ALL 
literature free. Knox 
Francisco, Calif, 





SUBJECTS—DESCRIP- 
Agency, 1059 Howard St., 





HELP WANTED 





WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


PREPAID TO 
no canvassing, 
Universal ( cm- 





pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 MDroadway, 
New York, 





“GOVERNMENT JOBS” A BOOK TELLING HOW 
to set Government positions. Send your name and 
address for free copy, Franklin Institute, Dept. G., 
Kochester, N. Y. 





WANTED—1,500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC- 








tors; no experience; train for this profession thru 
sparetime home-study; easy terms; $110 to $200 
monthly and expelses guaranteed, or money back, 
Outdoors; local or traveling; under big men who re- 
ward ability. Get Free Booklet CM-26, Stand. Busi- 

ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 
make money writing Stories and Photoplays, Send for 
wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, 
Dept, 123, Auburn, N, Y, 

MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK, EXPE- 


rience unnecessary. 
Detective, 


Write J. Ganor, former U, S, Gov't 


136 St. Louis, 














BE 
ties; 
York, 


A DETECTIVE—WONDERFUL OPPORTUNI- 
particulars free. Wagner, 186 East 79th, New 
Dept. 332. 

BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT 
good pay, travel, Write C, T, 
Rldg., Kansas City, Mo, 

WANTED--WOMEN—BECOME 
ers, $45 week, Learn while 
sons free. Iranklin Institute, 
ester, N. Y, 





OPPORTUNITY ; 


Ludwig, 567 Westover 





DRESS 
earning, 
Dept. 


DESIGN - 
Sample les- 
G-863, Roch- 





MANUSCR:PTS TYPEWRITTEN 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND TYPED BY 
Acknowledged Experts. Strictly confidential and trust- 

















worthy. One trial will convince you. Rate, Photo- 
play Plots $5, Short Stories $10, Enclose fee with 
manuscript. Money back if not satisfied, Address 
Associated Authors, Revision Department, Box 134, 
Fresno, California. 
MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 

$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions, (ata 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
bldg., Chicago. 

MULTIGRAPHING 
MULTIGRAPHED, TWO-COLOR PRINTED HAM- 


mermill Letterheads. 
son, Chicago. 


Samples. Griffith, 4317D Madi- 





OLD COINS WANTED 








COLLECT OLD COINS FOR PLEASURE AND 
profit. Send only 10c, Get large old U, 8S, copper 
cent, nearly size of half-dollar, and illustrated’ coin 
catalogue, Send now, B, Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, 
Dept. P, Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas, 

WATCH YOUR CHANGE FOR OLD COINS. WE 


buy all coins. We pay up to $80.00 for certain Large 








Cents. We offer cash premiums on thousands of coins. 
Send 4c. Get our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
It will pay you. Send now, Numismatic Bank, Dept, 
75, Fort Worth, Texas, 
PATENTS 

PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References, Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT—SEND FOR FREE BOOK. CONTAINS 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable na- 
ture, Prompt service, (Twenty years experience). 
ae & Talbert, 4925 Talbert Bldg., Washington, 
» Co 








PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form and Free Book telling How to Obtain 
a Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without charge. Highest references. 
Write TODAY. J, L, Jackson & Co,, 132 Ouray 
Bldg., Washington, D. C, 





Publishes 
cash art as- 
signments. 
=) MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
f Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c¢ a copy, $1 a year. 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 642, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Jaleo) ob sek-lale 
in 2OLessons 


With expert typewriting. (Quickly and easily learned. 
e€ most popular system in America. Study during 
spare time at home, Qualify for Private Secretary, 
excellent salary, travel, certain promotion, Old and 
reliable school. Graduates the world over. Write for 


STUDENTS 
{HM 


i) 


Dom 
















free lesson and literature. LITTLEFORD SCHOOL, 
Suite 9910, First National Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mmm 









IN POP-CORN 


BIG MONEY cnistettes 
(S/\_ Perrin Sold $350 One Day 
























Ba) (3 Meisner, $250 in one day. 
: Shook, $311 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Sat afternoon. 

wee Erwin says $6 yields $25. 
otheory! No gecswneekt 
Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet, 
Long Eakins Co., 348 High St., Springfield, Ohio 











MOTION PICTURE STARS 


Beautiful and artistic photos 
(31%x4%) of the world’s leadin 

moving picture stars, both men an 

women. Just the thing for your 
room or den. Now offered at only 
6 for 25e, 25 for $1, 300 for $10, 
postage prepaid. Order today, en- 
closing money order or currency. 


EGBERT BROS. 
Dept.A, BuenaVista & Temple Sts. , Los Angeles, Cal, 














Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





How toWrite 


Short Stories The: is. 
1g deman 


for short stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 
to write at home in spare ume. ion said so. He 
and other t writers have endorsed our home study course. The 
course is fascinating and takes only a few of your spare hours. 


Write for Free Book and details of our Limited Intros 


ductory offer. N o obligation. 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, S.S. Dept. 2723 Fe. Wayne, Indiana 























By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks. Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, BlueObligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School **7 Saree = 
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Bea Jazz Music 
Ser Master 


’ Ves, you can, even if 
- ¥ you've never touched a 

4 } piano. I have perfected a 

j method which enables you 


Be og x to play all popular song 
C hits perfectly by ear. All 
pus! you need know is how to 
Ht ots humatune. My method 
pe 1 . enables you to transform 
| NO % the tune into actual JAZZY 
essa music on the piano. All 
yi: by ear. 








Easy to Learn 


a BE A Many Masters of Jazz 
and Ragtime music don’t 
: know a note. Bea Music 


Master yourself. Itiseasy 
—No tedious dingdong 
agony. practice, with the 
4 do, re, mi,—just 20 brief, 


{ entertaining lessons and 
you have a musical ability 
at which your friends will 


marvel. 
SONS Hum the Tune, 


Play it by Ear 
b Hear a new popular song 
a y hit, hum it then play it. 
All by ear. Just think of 
MAIL the happiness this easily 
mlm ;*|acquired ability will bring 
you, how many friends you 
2 will make, how popular 
n =i you will be when you 
JAZZ the newest song suc- 
cess of Broadway. All 
done by ear. 

Bea Jazz Music Master. 




















Se cae ate = 210,18 
Ronald G. Wright, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. :: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Without obligation to me, please mail to address 
below, your booklet, ‘*The Niagara Method.”* 


Mame... <6 COPPER EHH H SHEE HHH HTS EHO ESE HESS ES 


Street... cc ccceccccssccsessseessesreesessssseses 


City... ..ccccece eo eeccccecs MHAtlrecccceccccccces 











ACFIELD’S METAPAD 


Ir SUPPORTS & BINDS’ 
THE FRONT: -ARCH 


Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes, en- 
larged little toe joints, sole cal- 
louses and spreading of foot. 
Worn in any Shoe, under 
or over stocking, Any other 
foot troubles? . 
Write for full 
particulars. 


Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot sienaiaiilicn 

















DEPT. R. C.,1328 Broadway and 47 West 34th Street, N. Y. 











TENOR 8 ANJ Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 614 CHICAGO, ILL. 


D)Alivered toyou Free 


for30daystrial onapproval. Your 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger Bicycles, Factory- 
to-Rider lets Ra paid, divert at_ wholesale 
prices, fonths wed m maker. 
ou ¢€ * . 
1e‘er ths toPay your ¥e5 an A ve 
4 ence. Many boys and girls easily | 
1 monthly payments. = 

flanger “. a better bicycle than you 

buy angwnere at ony 


_" 
. wheels, eaten 
ires ee half usual prices. 


Prat. NOs poonny. amply write for our big, {lus- 
free Range with lowest prices and 


Cc 
Mead sens Chitage i Heke 


$4 or $5 witBuy 
A Standard, Guaranteed 


















Write Today For harman 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


(Harry A. Smith)8S1—218 No. Wells St.,Chicago, lll. 


FOR THE HIGHEST PRIC send us false teeth, 


old and broken 
jewelry, platinum, diamonds, watches, old gold, 
silver, War Bonds and Stamps. Cash by return mail. 
Goods returned-in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. 
Ohio Smelting & RefiningCo., 204 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland,0. 
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“Pm as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. 
fourth man in the office to be promoted since January. 


He’s the 
And all were 


picked for the same reason—they had studied in spare time with the 
International Correspondence Schools and learned to do some one thing 


better than the rest of us. 


“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man as any one of them. 
All I need is special training—and I’m going to get it. If the I. C. S. can 
raise other men’s salaries it can raise mine. If it can bring a better home 


with more comforts to Jim and his family it can do it for us. 


See this 


coupon? It means my start toward a better job and I’m going to mail 





Some Facts About the 
World’s Greatest School! 


The first student was enrolled in the International 
Correspondence Schools on October 16, 1891. 


Today the records of the Schools show an enrolment 
of over two million. 


This is over six times greater than the total enrol- 
ment of Harvard in the 278 years since its organization. 


It is more than ten times greater than the total er- 
rolment of Yale since its doors swung open in 1701. 


It is over five times the total enrolment of all col- 
leges, universities, and technical schools in the United 
States combined. 

I. C. S. text-books are used in class-room work 
and for reference purposes by 304 universities, colleges, 
government schools, institutes of technology and voca- 
tional schools, by the U. S. Navy Department in its 
Shipboard Training Schools and by many of the largest 
industrial corporations. 


About 500 students each month report advancement 
or salary increases as a result of the I. C. S. training. 
Reports of 1,000 typical students show that at time of 
enrolment their average monthly wage was $53.90. At 
the time theymost recentlyreported advancement their 
average wage was $182.48 per month, anincreasein earn- 
ing power of $128.58 per month throughI. C. S. Training. 


Reports on 27,000 typical students show 14.999 now 
receiving $1,509 a year or more; 2,451 receiving $2,500 or 
more; 413 receiving $5,000 or more; 20 receiving $10,000 
or more; and 8 with annual incomes of $25,000 or more. 


Note the number of I. C. S. 
Students in your State 








State Number State Number 
Alabama ....o.....- Montana ...... eeeee 14,700 
Alaska...... Nebraska...... cece 18,240 
Arizona...... Nevada. ............ 4 
Arkansas. .......... New Hampshire 
California. New Jersey 
Colorado..... New Mexico .. 
nema. New York ......... 
Delawa North Carolina..... 134,700 





Dist. of Columbia. 5 9,280 | North asonneann 


6,600 

Florida.. soeeess 9,780] Ohio... ........ec00. 116,200 
oe Oklahoma.. besacecces . 

SPEIER, ccccasccece Shee 


Pennsylvania ...... 170,720 
Rhode Island ...... 
South Carolina..... 
oe South Dakota...... 6,760 
Kentucky .......... 9,780] Tennessee.......... 15,020 








Louisiana .......... 11,680] Texas esccccsoee SR,UED 
ae nk dwacckenes SE ktrzeccensceces 16,420 

Maryland........... 21,680} Vermont ........... 7,880 
Massachusetts see0e 040] Virginia....... wbeeo 
Michigan ... .e+ 69,640] Washington... e 
Minnesota.. 32,480 | West Virginia 








Mississippi . +--+» 6,400] Wisconsin.... : 
Missouri........+02. 53,0201 Wyoming....... +-- 6,080 


Navy, 15,000........Total, 2,007,080 











it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy 
of happy, prosperous homes because 
they let the International Correspondence 
Schools prepare them in spare hours for 
bigger work and better pay. You will find 
them in offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, 
factories, on railroads, in the army and 
navy—everywhere. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
wife and children the things you would like them 
to have. You can do it! Pick the position you 
want in the work you like best and the I.C. S. will 
prepare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time—you need not lose a day or a dollar 
from your present occupation. 


Yes, you can do it! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-nine years. More than 
130,000 are doing it right nuw. Join them without 
another day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon! 


oe eee eee TEAR OUT HERE we ee ee ee ee 


am INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| OX 6534, SCRANTON, PA. ale 
a Zepain, itt obit sak, balers whieh £ —— 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric a a g and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 


ng 
Telestaph a Rapnece Show Card Writer 


Telephone k Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER airs | tvsemen 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoon - 


| ne 
—— MANAGEMERT 
| Gas Engine Operating rivate Secreta 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOK KEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
| MINE FOREMAN or r ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINERR TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commmoncet Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
| Oentractor and Ballder _~ 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
| Structural Engineer 


Marine Ergineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 




















PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway M 
Sheet Metal Worker AUT TOMDmIEE oPEmiring 
Textile Overseer or Supt, Auto Repairing 
ONEMIST AGRIOULTURE —y 
Navigation Poultry Ralsing §[_Jitalian 
| Name. 
| Present 7-26-10 
Occupati 
| Street 
and No — 
City State 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MA3AZINE. 








High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


ing professions. v 
Oth . No matter what your business 
OP? inclinations may be, you can’t 


hope to succeed without spe- 


urses cialized training. Let us give 


you the practical training you 
need, Satisfaction guaranteed. Check 
and mail Coupon for Free Bulletin, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept.H371 Chicago 
- —__— 
American School, Dept. 4.374 Chicago, iil. 
Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 















Architect = nue Lawyer 
Building Contractor «««.. Mechanical Engineer 
Automopile Engineer Shop Superintendent 
Automobile Repairman Empl Mz 
Civil Engineer =) “* mployment Manager 
Structural Engineer «ses Steam Engineer 
usiness Manager keene Foreman’s Course 
Cert. Public Accountant _...... Sanitary Engineer 
‘ Accountant and Auditor ...... Telephone Engineer 
...Draftsman and Designer ....... Telegraph Engineer 


on Electri+al Engineer 


meses High School Graduate 
eins General Education 


om Fire Insurance Expert 


Name 


Address 


_—— — — 


Tn'35¥100-Wéek 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big Opportunities NOW. ' 


Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial-—Portra*ture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished FREE 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or 
evening classes; easy terms. The school of receg- 
nized superiority. Callor write tor catalog No. 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., New York OR 505 State St., Brooklyn 


«“ Don’t Shout” {9 


“*Thear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 


















*‘How’'? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 









Be a Camera Man 
Motion picture photography 
taught in three to four weeks 
by an expert now engaged in 
the business ina well equipped 
motion picture studio. In- 
structon day and evening. 
Call, vr write Dept. P. 

S. M'KEE LAWHUN, Studio of 
the Itala of America Photo Play 
Corporation, 1983 Madison Ave., 
New York. 











paw Army Auction Bargains 








Tents . . $4.25 up| Auto Pistol. . . . $26 
Saddles. 6.50 “*| Army Haversack .15 up 
Knapsacks .75 “‘| White Uniform $2.50 “ 
Slickers . 1.85 Army Gun Slings, 30 “ 
Spring Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cart., $7.77. Ball cart., $3.50 per 100. 
15 acres army good e ill i 
cyclopedia reference catalog---400 pages---issue 
1920, mailed 60c. New Circular 10c. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 

















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bog 
3652 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St., Indianapolis, 


Gy 
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SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm,” 
says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it, 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, graceful figure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and 
pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; 
straightensandstrength- 
ens the back: corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation, 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH sssedn tre Boer Precs, Go 


























j a staff of literary experts, Constructive criticism, 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


4 There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 


| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
} they are constantly recommending our courses, 


| The Home Correspondence School 


* ‘ * ! 
ning for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, | 
and where to sell, | 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
r spare time profitable, 
in your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Write 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
e Writing, etc., taught persone 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


aw 
. \\ \\ 


SAS \ 
® Ov 
NY 


NUTT 


Just send me your 
name, age and 
address and I 

will send you 

my Free book on 


SCIENTIFIC 
BOXING 


explaining exactly 

what my home 

course in Boxing 
and Physical Train- 
ing contains. 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course.. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
Photoplay writing alone, 


for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 


faculties of higher institutions are studying in our Dept. F 


<4 Metropolitan Theatre Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


VIR 
Mike Gibbons 


Annis cH YOU 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the \ead- 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
fmanuscript criticism ¢ervice, 


150-Page illustrated -atalogue free. Please Address 


Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 





\\\ 


\\ 








I 
TRY sw C838 
wit VA TEACE TOK 


Taught By Mail 


OPERATORS NEEDED NOW—GOOD PAY—RAPID PROMOTION 
Men and boys needed for Merchant Marine, Big Land Wireless Stations, Railroad and 
Telegraph Companies, Commercial Concerns, Lake and Ocean Steamships. Salaries start 

an. at $125 a month plus Room and Board, which means more than $200 a 


rarTaTate 


a 


month. One of our recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year. Chance to 
see the world or locate in land station in America. 


COMPLETE COURSE BY MAIL. Some of our students have passed commercial 
examinations inten weeks. One student secured license in eight weeks. Start study- 

ing NOW in spare time at home. We furnish FREE to every student, our marvelous 
new automatic ‘‘Natrometer’’ which transmits wireless messages in 600 different com- 
binations. Operates at any speed from 1 to 30 words a minute. You receive this 
instrument after your enrollment; it becomes your personal property upon comple- 
tion ofour course. Send for FREE BOOK “Wireless The Opportunity of Today.” 


Geum |\ NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 496, Washington, D.C. 
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Studio 
Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur ,Universal City, Cal. 
Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 
(s) Mack Sennetr, Edendale, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Hollywood Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) Allan Dwan, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) Geo. Loane Tucker, Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


{s 


Hollywood Studios, 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 West 
45th St., New York; (s) 423 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York; 

Mildred Harris Co. and Anita Stewart Co.» 
3800 Mission Boul., Glendale, Calif. 

Louis B. Mayer Studio. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 

King Vidor Production, 6642 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
Georgia and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


FOX FILM CORP., 10th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York; 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 


(s) HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, 1215 
Bates St., Hollywood, Cal. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, Santa Monica Blvd. 
and Seward St., Hollywood, Cal. 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York; (s) 3 West 61st St., New York, 
and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 


PARAMOUNT ARTCRAFT CORPORATION, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Famous Players Studio, Pierce Ave. and 
6th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Lasky Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New 
York; (s) Hollywood, Cal. 


REALART PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) 211 North Occi- 
dental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 1600 
Broadway, New York; Currier Bldg., Los 
Angeles; (s) Hollywood, Cal. 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 

Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks 

Studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 

ar >t 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 


Santa 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO,, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA: 
1600 Broadway, New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Hollywood, Cal. 








-_ . 
D. W. Griffich Studios, Orienta Point, . 
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Put Yourself 







In a Job Like That 


Business conditions arising since the war have intensified the need 
for the expert in Accounting. Fluctuating prices in the face of piled 
up inventories, government investigation of price making, the income 
tax procedure and other new and disturbing factors, call for the service 
of the trained, analytical mind of the accountant. 

And Business will pay the full price for ability of that kind. The 
search is always on for the man with an expert knowledge of Account- 
ing. Big jobs must be filled—and it is not the matter of salary which 
is uppermost, but the problem of getting the right man. 


Train by Mail in Higher Accounting 


You can master Higher Accounting 
right at home, without losing a day from 
your present work or an hour of pay. 


The LaSalle experts will direct you 
step by step, instruct you thoroly in 
every detail of the profession and pre- 
pare you either for a high salaried position 
or to act independently as a Consulting 
Accountant. Under their instruction you 
will be ready to pass the C. P. A. ex- 
aminations in any state. 


By the LaSalle Problem Method you do 
not follow the dull routine which you 
associate with ordinary study. Every 
lesson takes up a vital business problem 
of the very kind the Higher Accountant 
meets in actual practice and you handle 
it under the direction of experts. 


You train under the personal super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, Director 
of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants and of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, assisted by a 
large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants, including members of the American 
Institute of Accountants. 


They will give you the specialized 
knowledge such as few men are ever able 
to get from experience alone. 


A Business Asset 


Just how LaSalle training prepares 
the ambitious man for bigger responsi- 
bilities is shown by reports like the fol- 
lowing, which are but a few of the thou- 
sands in our files: 

“When I commenced the course I was a book- 
keeper in a bank. I am now member of a large 
firm of Certified Public Accountants. Salary in- 
creased 300 per cent.’’—H. C. H. 

“As a result of LaSalle’s training in Higher Ac- 
countancy I increased ~y salary 320 per cent. 
within eleven months.’’—W. R. 

“I am auditor of this company. While I have 
not yet fully yo yey the course, my salary has 
been increased per cent.’’-—G. W. A. 

“I am now a Certified Public Accountant. My 
earnings have increased more than 200 an 


Send the Coupon ia 


Ask us to send you all the facts about — 
LaSalle training in Higher Accounting. 
The coupon will bring not only this in- 
formation, but also our valuable book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” free. 
Mark and mail the coupon—now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.3302-HR Chicago 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service 
I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘““Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One,’’ all without obligation to me. 


° Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 

CoHigher Accountancy { Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It offers 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
0 Traffic Management—Foreign ( Law—Bar, LL.B. Degree 

and Domestic 

O Modern Foremanship 
) Industrial Management Effi- 


training for every important business need. 

0 Business Administration 

O Business Letter Writing 

0 Commercial Law 

O Banking and Finance I 

0) Personnel and Employment cienc 
Management 0 Boo 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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0) Commercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

O Business English 

Oj Coaching for C. P. A. and 
Institute Examinations 
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THIS BOOK 


is Just What You Need 


Whether vour ambition is to write and sell photo- 
plays, short stories, poems, popular songs, maga- 
zine articles, or any other kind of manuscript. 
this book is an invaluable help to you. The Key 
to Successful Writing contains SIXTY-FIVE 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO 
WRITE AND SELL MANUSCRIPTS. Compiled 
by W. L. GoRDON, successful, well-known writer, 
editor and publisher, Practically every funda- 
mental rule that every writer must know is cov- 
ered clearly and concisely. These suggestions are 
serving as a guide to hundreds of AMBITIOUS 
WRITERS and helping them conquer the pitfalls 
on the ROAD TO SUCCESS, It is filled with 
nvaluable, helpful and instructive information 
that you NEED and MUST know to suceeed! 





important Things You Must Know 





a td KEY ,FO SUCCESSFUL w RI r ano Ma F RE E 
# th scripts 


Pi rt; Hew to Reach. the “C lim max “the ‘Dangers ot 
Pinutiarien: Ch osing G« od Titiog Selection of Proper Words; 
Ay Imp or eane of Action; Studying the 
ket: "Pub fahing ¢ on Royalty Bas sis; et G nm umes a Sue 
“BM atu Writer, and many other vital hi y to your 
success, As an AMBITIOUS WRITER, You. need this book 


Today Is the Opportunity 


The ability to write does not come overnight. It 
must be learned just as you learnec ading, writing and 
rithmetic. Numerous photoplays and hi mdreds of sturies 
in leading magazines are being written daily by people, like 
YOURSELF, who were fascinated by literary work They 
mastered the FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of successful 
piney | and, led on by successes, have ine poanss their in- 
comes by thousands of dollars, and now enioy FAME AND 
FORTUNE Apply the principle *s outlined in this helpful 
book and YOU, too, may reach the goal < of success, 


This Book Is FREE 





Thousands of men and women have already re- 
ceived this book—now in its second edition. Make 

sure of getting this book. THIS IS YOUR OPPOR-.- 
TUNITY. We know that YOU will find this book 
an inspiration, Don't hesitate; there is no charge 
and you are placed under no ‘obligations. Send 
your address TODAY, and the BOOK will be sent 
by return mail POSTPAID, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 





Atlas Publishing Company 


539 Butler Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
) ness or defective neneans from 
” causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 

> Wholly or Partially Destroy 
Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson “Aneta men Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 

devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 

giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO, k corporated 
397 §nter-Southern Bidg, U ISVILLE, » KY 


\y : ioe | 
Music Lessons Course by Mail 


- Wonderful home study musie 
{2 At Hi om e lessons under great Am 

and European teachers. En- 

dorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
= a marvel of aupaneity and completeness. tea 

rite naming course you are interes 

ny Instrument} in:Piano,Harmony, Voice,PublicSchool 

lusic, Violin Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
a we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 


UniversityExtension Conservatory, 280 Siege!-Myers Bidy.,Chicage | 























According, to Olga Petrova: 


MERICANS are not free born. “The Land of 

the Free” means little. Infants are ruled 
twenty-four hoursaday. School-boys are at 

the mercy of teacher and parents. The girl of sev- 
enteen is “protected” from her sweetheart. At forty 
an unhappy marriage perhaps enchains you. And 
even death in the river is balked by the police — 


“FREE BORN-— BUT” 


A delicious satire from the gifted pen of Mme. 
Petrova, actress-authoress. Turn to page 33 and read 
it through. It is another of the stories entered in 


PHOTOPLAY’S $14,000 
FICTION CONTEST 


This contest is engaging for PHOTOPLAY readers 
some of the year’s most entertaining and distinctive 
fiction. Two stories will appear each month through- 
out the year. Although PHOTOPLAY is not discour- 
aging unknown writers, the majority of stories 
are coming in from recognized fictionists which 
guarantees a bang-up short story supplement to 
PHOTOPLAY throughout 1921. 


This contest closes August 31, 1921, and no manu- 
scripts will be accepted after that date. Address all 


manuscripts and requests for information regard- 
ing the terms of the contest to 


Editor, SHORT STORY CONTEST 


PHOTOPLAY 
25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Waich for it 


in Your lown | 





», Carl Laemmle 


presents 


Tod Brownings 
Amazing Thriller 









Supported by 


: LON CHANEY 


UNIVERS 

























When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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“A skin you love to touch.” Painted by Walter Biggs 


skin 
you love to touch 


VERY day your skin is chang- 
ing. Each day old skin dies 
and new forms in its place. 


By giving this new skin intelligent 
care you can make it what you will 
—you can gain the charm of “a skin 
you love to touch.” 

Begin today to give your skin the 
particular care it needs. You will 
find the special treatment your type 
of skin needs in the booklet of famous 
treatments which is wrapped around 
every cakeof Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment or for general 
cleansing use. Sold at all drug stores 


and toilet goods counters in the 


United States and Canada. 

A miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations will be sent you for 
25 cents. This set contains your com- 
plete Woodbury treatment for one 
week. In it you will find the treat- 
ment booklet; a trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap; samples of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream, Wood- 
bury’s Cold Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. Write today for this special out- 
fit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
503 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew ‘Fergens Co., Limited, 503 
Sherbrooke St., Perth,Ontario. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


SECTION 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment 
or for general cleansing use, 
Sold at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters P 
inthe United States 

and Canada, 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


VER since she left the home-town for Manhattan and motion pictures, Jean 
Paige has progressed. Serials and serious drama have afforded her 
equal opportunities. But, believe the home-folks, stardom hasn’t spoiled Jean. 
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She won 


is one of our most promising musical comediennes. 
in the films, and even more when she became Mrs. Richard 


ARY HAY 
/ 
N additional fame 





ICHARD BARTHELMESS. Perhaps the premier hero of the screen, he 


braved the displeasure of feminine America by marrying the voung lady 
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Edwin Bower Ilesser 


OME day a Great Producer will come along and induce Phyllis Haver to 
transfer her artistic allegiance from comedy to drama. But we hope that 
day is not imminent ; for what—we ask you—would comedy be without Phyllis? 








Hoover Freulich 


HERE is no leading man in higher favor with young HEELER OAKMAN’S first prominent part was 
ladies of all ages than Allan Forrest. Remember in “The Spoilers.” Since then his roles have been 
when he made screen love to Mary Miles Minter? many, in support of Mrs. Oakman—Priscilla Dean. 


Hoover Campbell 


ARETH HUGHES came from Wales at an early GC. GLASS is the godson of Sarah Bernhardt, 


age ‘and has been an actor in distinguished company with whom he acted abroad. Glass is now trans- 
nce, He has just created “Sentimental Tommy.” lating Ralph Connor’s Canadian heroes to the films. 








Edward Thayer Monroe 


ARY MacLAREN is now in the east, making a new photoplay. She has 
no difficulty in interpreting lovely young girlhood before the camera. In 
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Alfred Chenes 


V IRGINIA VALLIS brunette beauty has brightened more than one celluloid 


drama, Virginia was a dancer before she made her sereen debut. Of late 
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Madame Olga Petrova, a brilliant figure of the stage and screen, and a writer 
of distinction as well. From an etching, drawn especially for PHotopiay 
MacGazineE, by Walter Tittle. 
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When Slave Becomes Master 


HERE is an ancient legend concerning a slave in a great house who 
rendered extraordinary services the other slaves were unable or un- 
willing to perform. He cleaned the ditches of their unhealthy waters, 
thatched the roofs against the winter rain, with infinite labor removed 
the stones from the fields so that they could be tilled, and made roads so that 
the corn grown therein might be taken to market. His master, profoundly 
grateful, made him a freedman and appointed him overseer of all his goods 
and business. But the former slave, insolent and self-important, beat and 
killed his erstwhile equals, quarreled with his master, and appropriated his 
wife. Thereupon the master set upon his ego-crazed benefactor and slew 
him. But his household had been destroyed or dispersed, his working estab- 
lishment had fallen into chaos, and his last state was worse than his first. 


The United States has such a slave. His name is REFORAI. 


Let no one belittle the great work Reform has done in America. The 
regulation of piratical business, the stern correction of public corruption 
and the abolition of the licensed liquor traffic are services for which this 
country can never cease to be grateful. 


But the servant has ceased to serve. He aspires to be a tyrant. A coterie 
in Massachusetts desires to regulate the height of women’s heels by law, 
Washington is besieged by men who wish to illegalize all forms of Sunday 
conveyance. Photoplay censorship bills impend in forty states and national 
censorship is contemplated. 


The day has passed when any set of Blue Laws can impose an unvary- 
ingly uniform Sabbath, emasculate honest and necessary recreation, fetter 
social intercourse and stifle the arts. 


After Puritanism in England came the license and decadence of the 
Restoration. After any reign of fanaticism in America—quickly after 
would come a social revolution approximating, for the time at least, Anarchy 
and Bolshevism. 






























Elinor Glyn, famous English writer, who has come to America to 


write for the films. 


HE Moving Picture world is a very wonderful one. 
In no other are there co'lected so many really lovely 
young women, for instance. But they are all so very 

- young! The oldest not more than twenty-five or six— 
SO perhaps that is why all the pretty eyes have the same 
expression. For the eyes are the windows of the soul, and 
without experience of life, there must be a sameness in what 
looks forth, unless there is strong character, and mental cultiva- 
tion to replace it. 

Nearly all heroines in the movie stories seem to be ingénues, 
and so most of the actresses are of that type— Demand and 
supply— The fair ones frequently modeled upon that consum- 
mate artist, Mary Pickford, with the fluffy childish curls which 
were her own particular chic. The dark ones all have beauti- 
ful round young faces, and big dark eyes, of the round type, 
and to accentuate this many have their eyebrows plucked, 
and a thin arch painted instead, which renders them even more 
surprised and infantile-looking. This must please the public, 
I suppose, or surely they would not do it. But why, why. do 
they have the weird blobs of hair sticking out from the sides of 
their pretty heads! 

I believe one of the next forward steps in this great and 
progressive industry, will be for the producers to get someone 
“in the know” to send out descriptions from Paris of what is 
the note of the moment. I do not mean what hairdressers 
want to impose, but what is the last chic—and what such 
people as they are supposed to be portraying, would wear. 
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A new portrait posed exclusively for Photoplay. 


In 
Filmdom’s 


Boudoir 


By 
That exquisite note of the real 
Parisian elegante. 

When I left Paris six weeks 
ago. hair was brushed back, if 
the forehead was pretty enough 
—or simply parted if it was not. 
and the long ends turned in to 
the smallest possible knot to 
make the head tiny, and the 
sides were a little cut and 
curled softly and came onto the 
cheeks. Little dainty heads 
with the jeste of. the first 

Empire, and nothing sticking out. No chignons, or incredib! > 
excrescences of bunches of curls, or Spanish combs, or bands 
of hair cutting sharp across the forehead. One never saw 
any of these things except in the hairdressers’ shop windows. 
The dreams of beauty these lovely faces would be, if only they 
could get the Paris “look!” To give you an idea of how the 
hair is done for the screen, it is something like the heads one 
sees on the station bar-maids or tea-room waitresses at Man- 
chester or Birmingham, or places like that in England, whic 
are always behind the times. One never, of course, sees them 
in Paris at all. So no matter how refined the actual features 
may be, it is impossible for them to look distinguished. Why 
must the public taste be so misled? Why could not these 
beautiful litt'e girls, when they are playing the parts of society 
ladies, look like the real ones in New York, or London or Paris. 
as the case may be—and so educate the public to appreciate 
style? And also give their own characters more freedom for 
expression. 

They all seem such charming girls, and many of them look 
perfectly sweet in their own little clothes off the stage. I 
am always hearing of their kindness of heart, toc—one to 
another, and their generosity to those not so fortunate-y placed. 
They are much nicer in many of these ways than we are, 
only whenever I see them dressed for the screen, I have a 
wild longing to have all the absurd curls and crimps washed out 


and their hair done with the simple chic of Paris. The clothes 
they wear in pictures have, too, a sadly last year’s look—or as 
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T »DITOR'S NOTE —Elinor Glyn is one of the 
wt greatest writers of our time. She has come from 
her home in England to study and write for the 
screen in America. We are able, here, to give you the 
frank expression of this famous Englishwoman’s 
opinions and impressions of feminine motion picture 
stars, a Whimsical bit of the instructions she would give 
them as to how to make themselves more attractive if 
she had a “charm school” in Hollywood, and her ideas 
on marriage for artistes in this proiession 
Madame Glyn is a sister of Lucile—Lady Duff 
Gordon—the most celebrated modiste of two con- 
tinents; and it is hardly necessary to add that she is 
the author of “ Three Weeks.” 




















though they were the creation of someone with fantastic taste, 
quite indifferent to the law of Paris. You know what I mean, 
lots of people had this air during the war, when they furbished 
up old styles because they could not afford to get the up-to-date 
new models. 

There are two types to be seen on the screen—unbelievably 
funny long dresses, with sheathlike paillettes and weird trains 
and every kind of trimmings in strings of beads, etc., etc.. 
stuck on them in meaningless places—a travesty of what was 
worn in 1913—and then paradise plumes and ridiculous head- 
dresses piled up on highly dressed elaborate hair. And the 
other type is the short frock with fluffs and bits of flowers 
adorning the wrong outline. 

I had always heard that America was so very much in the 
movement—and had always seen it to be true in the society 


in New York on former visits—that now, when I see the 
movies, I am amazed. 

There must, in every new art, always be someone to lead 
in new and upward paths. I wish indeed that I might be the 
one, since I am associated through my work with the movies, 
to show them how worth while it would be to get perfect 
clothes from Chanel or Callot or Lucile in Paris, with all the 
accessories, and have them sent out—chosen by someone who 
is really in the Paris world and knows—not chosen by the 
dressmakers themselves as being the most expensive to send. 
Because the movies are shown all over the world, and of course 
by the time they get to France the French audiences just 
scream with laughter. And I am sure the Americans are too 
intelligent not to understand this if they think about it a 
moment. 

Most of the costumes and hats and general look of what I 
have seen for the movies are what the French call “a cété” 
which translated means, “just not quite’—‘at one side”’—*not 
really the thing.” 

No one has a right to criticise private clothes. They are at 
the discretion of the wearer. All I am talking about is what 
these dear lovely little girls wear on the screen. It strikes a 
frightfully critical “Paris eye” like mine as absolutely gro- 
tesque. 

Oh! if I—old citizen of the world—could only have a free 
hand with such wonderful material as all these beautiful girls 
are what masterpieces I would turn out! 

Do you remember the sayings of my grandmother (whom 
I drew as Ambrosine’s grandmother in “The Reflections of 
Ambrosine”), that a woman should look “straight as a dart, 
supple as a snake, and proud as a tiger lily’? Well, that 
explains it. 

I would like to start a “Charm School” (there is a new 
movie of that name with Wallace Reid in it which I have seen 
in pre-view and which is soon to be released) in which I 
could teach them how to acquire individuality and fascination 
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Madame Glyn, with Gloria Swanson, who is to enact her first original story 
for the screen, and Wallace Reid, at the Lasky studios in Hollywood, California. 
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Elinor Glyn says: 


i O one has a right to criti- 
cise private clothes. They 
are at the discretion of 


the wearer. All | am talking about 
is what these lovely little girls wear 
on the screen If I could only 
have a free hand with such won- 
derful material as these girls are 
—what masterpieces | would turn 
out!” 


= WOMAN'S greatest charm 
is repose. Men are wor- 
ried and irritated by con- 


stant vivacious movement, just 
as they can never love a cold or 
vain woman. I would teach. in 
my Charm School, gentle and re- 
fined manners, simple dignity, and 
no over-familiarity. [| would also 
make their bodies graceful with 
the right exercises, and would give 
them knowledge of deportment 
and conduct that is a delight to 
the eye and the mind.” 





success? If the truth could 

be known | wonder how 

many poor male movie stars lives 

are cramped, and their art stulti- 

fied, by foolish, ordinary little 

wives: and how many lovely 
actresses are bothered by boring 
exacting husbands. Marriage is 

good, and art is good—but they do 
not appear to assimilate to perfec- 
tion! 
| 


7 | marriage among artists a 


a ee 








rial when looking at these girls. 
They are all so young! And un- 
tutored and raw in their natural 
attractiveness. And while fresh 
ignorance may delight one in an 
individual, ew masse it wearies one. 
It is individuality, the result of 
culture, which gives the quiet self- 
confidence which is always mag- 
netic. Self-confidence, the result 
of ignorance, can never really hold. 

But what divine creatures I 
would turn out of my charm school 
with such lovely raw material! An- 
other point which has struck me: 
almost all the artists here seem to 
be married. Is marriage among 
artists a success? In my beloved 
Paris, which is the center of Art, 
whether right or wrong from a 
strictly conventional point of view 
—artists do not think highly of 
Matrimony. At least Art, if they 
are artists, comes first with them 
and this community contends that 
domestic bliss is not good for Art, 
the contention being that ties pre- 
vent experience and limit the ac- 
quirement of its expression. But 
to gain experience in life—and by 
that they would mean leisure to 
study literature and history, and 
the minds of men and women not 
only of the present day but of the 
past, as well as experiences in emo- 
tion—marriage and its obligations 
could not be the best medium, your 
aim being Art. 

But I suppose here in America it 
is easier because of the facility of 
divorce and so the possibility of a 
fairly frequent change of partners. 

If the truth could be known I 
wonder how many poor male movie 
stars are cramped, and their art 
stultified, by foolish, meaningless, 
nagging, jealous little ordinary 
wives at home, and how many 

















and attraction. I would teach them never to be restless— 
above all, to learn repose. A woman's greatest charm is repose. 
Men are worried and irritated by constant vivacious movement, 
just as they never can love a cold or vain woman. 

I would teach them to acquire distinction if possible, but 
at all events, “chic.” To have gentle and refined manners, 
and simple dignity, no over-familiarity. To make their bodies 
graceful with the right exercises. (They do not seem ever 
to exercise at all and mever walk as we do.) And I would give 
them knowledge of deportment and conduct that is a delight 
to the eye and the mind. 

At present one has that feeling of waste of beautiful mate- 


lovely actresses are bothered to 
death by boring, exacting husbands 
—who really have no sympathy or understanding for the lives 
their partners are following. It would seem to me to be more 
sensible to give the whole mind to the work in hand to attain 
success, and then when the few short years of the movie stars’ 
reign is over, they could marry and settle down in peace and 
security and with an even chance for continued happiness— 
the temptations to change removed—and having acquired a 
large fortune! 

At least that would seem the common sense angle to look 
at the question from. 

Marriage is good. and art is good—but they do not appear 
to assimilate to perfection! 


A Hard Winter For Censorships 


HOSE who from fanatical belief or some more practical 
motive favor national censorship of motion pictures 
seem not to have been greatly comforted by the No- 


vember elections. State electoral results, here 

there, prophesy a hard winter for the cellupuritans. 

Charles H. Randall, known as the “father of the Federal 
Censorship bill,” was not returned to Congress by his clientele. 

Governor Dorsey of Georgia. in the midst of an ardent 
campaign for the United States Senatorship. came out strong 
for state censorship of motion pictures. He was defeated. 

Congressman W. B. McKinley of Illinois, well known as a 
friend of the photoplay, was re-elected. 


and 


O. E. Weller of Maryland, a Senator who has always been 
picturedom’s friend, was re-elected. 

Congressman Walsh of Massachusetts, a vigorously active 
defender of the industry in the Nation’s councils, was re- 
elected. 

Meanwhile, President-Elect Harding has indicated very plain- 
ly that he is not in favor of State censorship—whatever com- 
fort his words may, or may not, give to the national censorship 
crowd. He said, in August: “I do not think a people can be 
fortunate with various standards of censorship. I do not think 
we require one standard for one locality, and another standard 
for another.” 
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See 


| ee was a ball team in San Francisco once quite a 
long time ago. 

And the nine men on it were: 

Riley, 

Flanagan, 

O’Brien, 

Rork, 

Murphy, 

Sullivan, 

Shaunessey, 

O'Hara, 

Killeley, 

It was a very good ball team. 

But I hadn’t thought about it in years until I happened 
to be over on the Neilan lot the other morning. I was looking 
for Pat O'Malley. 

The office boy—whose name was Mike Harrigan—told me 
that if I “wandered about” the lot I’d be sure to find Mr. 
O’Malley because he was “around.” 

So I wandered. 

And there, sitting on the steps that led up to the big stage, 
in the sunshine, I saw Pat O’Malley and Colleen Moore and 
Mickey Neilan. (It was then I thought of the ball team.) 

Colleen had a guitar in her lap and they were singing softly 
and in perfect harmony “Oh, Paddy dear and did ye hear, 
the news that’s goin’ round?” 

They did not see me, so I sat down on a box behind a piece 
of scenery and waited. But when they finished that Colleen 
began in the sweetest, clearest voice, while the two men 





The Wearing of the Green 


By CLODAGH SAURIN 





hummed a mellow, melting obligato, that lovely thing about 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

“D’you know,” said Pat, when the last note had died away, 
“that thing always makes me think of the saddest day of my 
life. Funny. It was about four years ago. I didn't have 
any money—and I didn’t have any job. And I couldn't 
seem to get one, because all us old-timers that had been with 
the General Film Company were sort of out of things for the 
time. And it wasn’t very long until we were expecting there’d 
be three of us instead of two. The day looked mighty dark 
and gray. I'd decided to go down to the munitions factory 
and ask for a job, they wouldn’t take me in the army because 
I had half a foot shot away years ago in a little private scrap 
we had with the north of Ireland. Which you may remember. 

“So I started out, feeling pretty low, not knowin’ whether 
they’d take me, and not liking the job and hating to give up 
my own work when I’d tried so hard. I was thinking about 
the wife, mostly, and what lay ahead of her. I didn’t get 
the job. When I came back I was beat—beat good. But as 
I passed under the window I heard her singing, like a bird in 
the rain, ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ It put the heart back in me 
and that very day I got a call to come and play a lead with 
Pauline Frederick. And I haven’t been out of work since.” 

Colleen kept touching the strings of her guitar with her 
slender fingers and her eyes had that look, half laughter and 
half tears, that is one of the reasons you can’t down Ireland. 

“Do you know what it makes me think of?” she said. “The 
barren purple mountains of the West coast, when I was a 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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T does not annoy James Crane in the least to be referred to as Mr. Alice Brady; neither does Alice object to being 


identified as Mrs. Jimmy Crane. But we prefer to call them equal partners in a perfect fifty-fifty combination, 
both personal and professional. Miss Brady is soon to appear in a new play, continuing her film work at the 


same time; while Mr. Crane recently achieved success as the featured player in “Opportunity.” This new camera- 
study was made in the Cranes’ Manhattan home. 
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Another of Photoplay’s Prize Contest Stories 





FREE BORN—BUT 


A satirical conclusion that the only free- 
dom the world offers is in a padded cell. 


By 
MME. OLGA PETROVA 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


REE BORN! 

What a gorgeous paradox. What a glorious farce one 
might write with that as a title. Free Born! If there 
were so blessed a state since the fabled exodus trom Eden 

of Adam and Eve it is as obsolete today as that ancient fable 
itself. 

So far as I can learn from statistics, nothing is free. Food, 
clothing, even theater tickets, in the first or last analysis, cost 
something, in cash or in kind. 

As for birth, it seems to me that 


of life than with the spiritual, so I continued, all through the 
verbose harangues of the pastor of the flock, to regale myself 
with luscious accounts of highwaymen and robbers that were 
sandwiched in between the pages of my poor mother’s Bible. 

About that time [ evinced an abnormal desire for reading. 
Anything would do. Tales of adventure pleased my more 
frivolous hours, but at other times I delved into the pages of 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. I began to quote from “Zara- 
thustra” and imagined myself the 
epitome of supermen. My father, 





most people would have been saved 
much expenditure of energy had they 
been left in the place from which 
they came, instead of being literally 
thrown upon their families in gen- 
eral or upon the world in particular 
without even the courtesy of a “By 
your leave.”’ 

And as birth is not free, neither is 
death free. You may not even die 
when and where you have a mind. 

Talking of dying brings me to a 
recital of my story. 

I am at present, and for a further 





LITE apart from the 
success which is hers as 


a distinguished actress, 
Petrova has won recognition 
with her pen as well. 
Satire is rare indeed, but in 
this story you will find ic. 


after a somewhat keated discussion 
on the superman theory, decided 
that I was heading straight for the 
devil. and he undertook to supervise 
my literary fare from that time on- 
ward. His choice lay in tomes that 
he considered meat for my tender 
years and he ordered me on pain of 
incurring his eternal displeasure not 
to read any book in the future upon 
which he did not pass first. 
Moons waxed and waned and wan- 
ing waxed again while he thus pre- 
digested my mental meat. Such 


True 








indefinite period, a guest of that — — 


soggy and wholesome sustenance as 





charming edifice known as Mattewan 

Lunatic Asylum. The reason being 

the result of an attempt on my part to remove the burden of 
my existence from a long suffering community; a community 
with which, by the way, I have not a thought nor an idea in 
common. 

Free Born. The very phrase obsesses me. 

I have never been free. 

From the time I was begotten of a father—an orthodox, law- 
abiding citizen, and a mother—a devotee of the latest whimsey 
of fashion—I have been a slave. 

My earliest recollections are of being told not to do this and 
not to do that. Not to pull the dog’s tail; not to play in the 
soil of our back yard; not to bring my guinea pigs into the 
house; not to get dirty and so on. 

When I reached the tender age of five, I was sent to Church 
and Sunday School in the most approved manner. Not having 
the least idea why I should be dragged to listen to the mean- 
derings of an obese gentleman in a white chemise, or why I 
should be obliged to sit still while a wizened spinster related 
stories of what happened to bad little boys that disobeyed 
their teachers, her eye on me the while, I misbehaved accord- 
ingly. I remember on more than one occasion asking my 
father why I must go to Church when I didn’t want to go. 
As a rule my reply from him was, “Because I say so.” In 
more confidential moments he would state with much unction 
that all good people went to Church and that it kept boys out 
of mischief anyhow. 

Once, when I was twelve years old, I tackled him on the 
mysteries of the Annunciation as propounded to the congrega- 
tion by our worthy divine. My father told me sternly that 
one must accept these things that wiser heads than ours had 
accepted with fervour and piety, that we were not permitted to 
argue, nor free to form our own opinions in the matter of 
religion. 

Thus the freedom of worshipping a divinity in love and 
understanding was in my case nipped in the bud. 

Not that I cculd lay claim to any particularly religious 
traits. I was much more concerned with the practical side 





Melbourne House and _ Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress fell to my _ lot. 
Helas. 

At school—I attended an ordinary day-school—I had very 
little more opportunity to pursue my own particular bent. I 
never had much inclination for outdoor sports, but I did love 
football. My father designated this as an occupation for 
ruffans of the deepest dye and suggested that I had better 
spend the time in employing my mind in preparing myself for 
some profession or another. 

In the choice of my friends my freedom was equally ham- 
pered. If I evinced any predilection for a youth of my own 
age, whose tastes seemed to coincide at all with my own, my 
father declared that he was exerting a baneful influence over 
me and forbade my passing more than the time of day with 
him. 

At sixteen I had decided in my own mind to become an 
architect. having a pronounced faculty for designing buildings in 
general and bridges in particular. My father, being a self- 
made man, had no use for what he called “higher education.” 
Therefore, the money necessary for a course at a university 
or vocational school not forthcoming. I determined to leave 
home and work my way through the office of an architect 
living in our town. My father immediately decided on a 
bank where he could keep a watchful eye on me and keep me in 
sane and sober ways for as long as possible. So was my free- 
dom in the choice of a profession denied me. I was sent to 
the bank. I remember that I wore a black suit. I detested 
black but mv father who provided my covering insisted that 
black it should be. Black it was. 

By this time I had learned the uselessness of protesting 
against what seemed to me to be the tyranny that my father 
had always exercised over me. Possibly his own slavish obedi- 
ence to the social demands of our small community made him 
take out his somewhere latent desire for power on me. There 
were a thousand and one ways in which he exercised his 
parental authority to render me miserable, a recital of which 
would make my story a five volume novel instead of a brief 
soliloquy, so I will refrain from drawing on my boyish expe- 
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riences further, except to say that he seemed to take a delight 
in saying “No” when he might just as easily have said “Yes.” 
The black suit was the height of my suffering. Clothes and 
colours have ever had a great influence over me and black I 
have always consistently loathed. I have never been able to 
gratify my tastes in the matter of my personal attire, much to 
my chagrin. 

While I lived at home I was compelled to dress as my 
parents chose, and when I had eventually withdrawn myself 
from their jurisdiction I found as rigid a censor in the mob. 
Of all the autocrats that have us poor Free Born at their dis- 
posal surely fashions in clothes have us most at their mercy. 
As for me, if I had gratified my inward delight in soft fabrics 
and gorgeous hues—and there is nothing reprehensible in that 
as far as I can see—I should have been rated a lunatic by 
the mob long ere this and shut up accordingly. And yet I ask 
you, what is more ridiculous than a pair of trousers? 

I have often wished that I had been born an early Roman 
or even an early English gentleman as far as clothes are con- 
cerned. 

When I was a little chap my mother attired my small per- 
son in what she called “Little Lord Fauntleroys.” She let my 
hair grow to my shoulders and I wore a lace collar that I ab- 
horred. I can remember scratching and kicking every time I 
put the thing on; but my mother maintained that it was the 
“fashion” and that fashion’s dic- 
tates had to be obeyed. I sup- 
pose fashion was also responsible 


younger of the two ladies in question. Now I was young, and 
in the matter of women totally inexperienced. I conceived it 
my duty to present my fiancee to my parents and to ask the 
blessing usual in such cases. Both my mother and my father 
were horrified. An actress!! Good God!! Was this what 
they had brought me to manhood for—to disgrace them for- 
ever? To render them objects of contempt? A laughing stock 
to their most intimate friends? Arguments were useless. 
There were recriminations at home and tears from Alice. What 
was I to do? I imagined that I loved her. Perhaps I did. 
Imagination, if it is realistic enough is just as telling as the 
original article. I had no money apart from my salary, which 
amounted to the munificent sum of fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. We wept together. I swore that I could not live with- 
out her. I begged her to marry me on that and defy the wrath 
cf my forbears. Bread and kisses,] argued, wou'd be “Para- 
dise enow” in her company. 

Alice had more common sense than I. She pointed out that 
I. although my salary was small, had always lived in the 
reflection of my father’s wealth and that I was not actually 
accustomed to the vagaries of prices for such mundane things as 
rent and food and clothes. She pointed out also that thirty 
dollars a week might provide me with shirts and shoes but to- 
gether with herself and the possibility, nay the probability of 
our family’s increasing in the course of time, we should find 





for my mother’s squeezing her 
luxuriant figure into corsets too 
small for her by some six inches, 
narrowly, and by the interven- 
tion of some unknown protector 
of women, escaping suffocation. 
My mother would proudly 
show me off in my “Fauntleroy” 
suit at her “At Homes” and her 
visitors would run their fingers 
through my hirsute charms, a 
proceeding that I physically 
loathed, and say“‘It’s just as soft 
as silk. What a pity the dear 
child was not really born a girl.” 
My mother, poor soul, made her 
whole household slaves to fash- 
ion. I verily believe that she 
would have worn a mustard pot 
on her head if the leaders of la 
mode had set her the example. 


ROM sixteen until I 

twenty, I reported at the 
bank at 8 o’clock every morning 
and left it again at four precise- 
ly, except at those seasons of the 
year when we were busy balanc- 
ing. I was drawing on my gloves 
one night at about eight-thirty 
on one of these occasions when 
a youth of my own age or pos- 
sibly a year older, asked me 
what I was going to do for the 
remainder of the evening. I 
replied that, as usual I was going 
home. He invited me to dine with 
him and with his guests, tw 
ladies that were members of a 
theatrical troupe on a week’s so- 
journ to our town. 

I had never been in the habit 
of going out at night. My father 
had never allowed me a latch 
key and I had given up all idea 
of ever possessing one so long as 
I remained under his roof. 

I hesitated and was lost, but 
I had an alibi. I was working 
late. 

The next night I went again 


was 











and by Friday I had proposed 
to and been accepted by the 


I argued in favor of those dauntless souls that have 
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ourselves in very low estate indeed. She declared that rather 
than stand between my father and myself she would immolate 
herself on the altar of renunciation. My father seemed to be 
the most important issue of her argument. I was young and 
enthusiastic in those far off days and was only too willing to 
look upon the idealistic side of things. 

She left the day after our stormy farewell, promising, how- 
ever, to wait for me until such time as my parents should relent. 
I was desolate. Life held no further interest. My parents 
sighed with relief at Alice’s departure and set themselves to find- 
ing a “nice girl” of my own station in life—one with a com- 

fortable dot that might prove a credit to them. 

As far as they were concerned they were perfectly successful. 
A young woman of twenty-six years—such a sensible age they 
said—was selected for the purpose. She had mouse coloured 
hair, white eyelashes—Alice’s were black—very large feet and 
extremely prominent teeth. She had more angles and corners 
than I have ever seen on any human being before or since; but 
she had a dot and she was willing to exchange that dot for a 
husband. 

My father sent for me one evening and told me of his plans 
for my final settlement in life. 

Now although my father had amassed a comfortable for- 
tune on which he had retired, he had always consistently refused 
to allow me to benefit financially by his success. He main- 
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tained that a young man should work out his own salvation, 
so to speak. Howbeit, if I would give up this nonsensical idea 
of marrying an actress and would settle down with Miss Blank 
as a substitute—he assured me that in six months, I wouldn’t 
know the difference between the two anyhow—he would present 
me with a house and lot as a wedding present. Also he pro- 
posed to augment my slender pittance at the bank to an appre- 
ciable extent. Of course I refused with dignity and with fervor. 
I declared that I loved Alice “from now on unto Eternity”— 
I had read the phrase somewhere and it sounded well. I toid 
my father that we had decided to wait for one another with 
Micawber-like patience until something should turn up. He 
stormed and raved. One would have thought that my imme- 
diate marriage was a matter of fearful and international im- 
portance. I rather liked the attention I was creating. He 
sent for my mother. My mother cried and added her lamenta- 
tions to his. 

For the first time in my life I really took the stand against 
parental authority. 

That evening when I returned from the bank, I found a box 
on the doorstep and the door locked and bolted. Knocking 
and ringing brought no responses. I sat down on the top step 
and reviewed the situation with nothing but my fears and long- 
ings to vary the monotony. I thought the matter over from 
all possible angles. Here was I a free born son of the eagle 
but I was not free to choose a 
wife without my father’s con- 
sent. Every time I visualized 








Miss Blank the dew stood out 
upon my forehead and my knees 
shook in their black broadcloth 
casings. Every time my 
thoughts turned Aliceward my 
heart thumped under my black 
broadcloth vest. It all seemed 
so hopeless and yet I was bound 
to follow the trail. I had 
gathered enough from some of 
Alice’s terse remarks to know 
that love would not be the only 
necessary requisite for a plunge 
into housekeeping. Alice was a 
healthy young -woman with an 
excellent appetite, which appe- 
tite, I had noticed, regaled itseif 
during our brief courtship on 
everything that was out of sea- 
son and that was corresponding- 
ly expensive. I am not blaming 
her, mind you. She was accus- 
tomed to these littie luxuries and 
expected them as a matter of 
course. It seemed so foolish 
sitting there wondering as to 
how I was to buy my bride 
strawberries in December when 
as far as I could actually figure 
I couldn’t even buy them in 
August. 

At ten-thirty an idea presented 
itself. Of course it might not 
work and yet again it might. I 
loved Alice. I meant to marry 
her, though not on fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. Strategy, 
the cunning of the serpent, com- 
bined with the fabled humility 
of the dove, should be called in 
to twist back into joint these so 
sorry times. 

At eleven the air was growing 
chilly and the top step anything 
but comfortable. At _ eleven- 
thirty my plan of campaign was 
perfected in my mind. 

I rose from the step and hied 
me as fast as I could hie me to 
the nearest telephone booth and 
telephoned my father. He an- 












the moral courage to ignore the opinions of the mob 


swered the ‘phone in person. I 
(Continued on page 92) 


“CINDERELLA 


Fairy godmother, glass 
slipper and all come to life 
in “Forbidden Fruit.” 


ERHAPS the most beloved of ail 
fairy-tales is the oft-told one of 
Cinderella. There is a glamour and 
an illusion about it that enchants 

young and old alike. And no wonder 
—is it not a cherished dream of Every 
Girl to leave off the sordid realities and 
“go to the ball” where she is sure to meet 
the Prince Charming for whom she has 
been. waiting? The Fairy Godmother 
does not always come along in real life as 
per the fairy-tale, to change Cinderella's 
rags to rich raiment and transform pump- 
kins into coach-and-four. But in Cecil 
deMille’s photoplay, “Forbidden Fruit,” 
the heroine takes part in a modern fairy- 
tale, and so is introduced one of the love- 
liest allegories the screen has known. 

A romance of unbelievable beauty is 
this fairy-tale translated to the silver- 
sheet. A stern business-like studio set 
was transformed into a veritable fairy- 
land. A glass floor was laid on the huge 
Lasky stage, velvet curtains and dream- 
like draperies were hung over ceiling-less 
walls, and a glittering Court came to life 
under the director’s magic wand, which 
he waved after the fashion of the Fairy 
Godmother. Costly silks and satins and 
velvets, fine lace and luxurious fur, were 
used by Clare West, the chief designer 

Above is Agnes Ayres, who plays Cinderella, on whose dainty foot the for Paramount, in making the gorgeous 
famous slipper snugly fits. She is also the heroine of the drama proper. gowns for this one episode. 





Here we have Prince Charming—yjust as he has been vis- Kathlyn Williams, as the Fairy Godmother, without whose 


ualized so many times. Silks and pearls and fur make 
brave array for the ideal of Cinderella’'sdream. Forrest 
Stanley plays the part. 


magic wand Cinderella could never have gone to the ball. 
Velvet and cloth-of-silver and shining stones: fitting garb 
for a Fairy Godmother. 
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At the left and the right 
above, two of the many 
pages, trumpeters and 
attendants at the fairy 
ball. Even in these cos- 
tumes there is an element 
of picturesque pomp and 
beauty. 


In the center: Julia 
Faye. as the First Lady- 
in-Waiting at the ball 
in the Court of the 
Fairy King. This gown 
is fashioned of cloth-of- 
gold, and the vivacious 
and brunette Miss Faye 
wears with it an abun- 
dant white wig. 


Surely the far-famed revues of Manhattan never boasted a 


more charming creation than this! 


One of the most original costumes is this butterfly gown, 

A symphony of plumes worn by Shannon Day, a recent recruit from the Ziegfeld 

and precious lace and powdered wig, for this Second Lady- Follies. Black-and-white hardly do justice to such a 
in- Waiting. 


glowing, colorful creation. 
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A NEW SCHOOL OF HEROISM— 








N song and in story there ha 
been many heroes. Herves of 
war, and heroes of peace. Heroes 
it home, at the hunt, and abroad 

But the twentieth century. in present- 
ing a new form of art and expression. 
also gave us an entirely new brand 
of hero—a hero who finds a way 
through fire and water. earth and air. 
Nothing daunts him—there is no 
corner of the wide world that he has 
not conquered. He is The Camera- 
man—and more -articularly, the 
cameraman of the news weekly. Here 
are pictured some of his exploits— 
shown on the screen by Pathe News, 
the first screen newspaper. 























Above Panama Canal, 
photographed from the 
air. And another Pathe 
cameraman is taking a 
picture of the ‘plane 
which is preserving the 
great engineering feat 


Manhattan— As it rises 
for all time. 


to meet the motion pic- 
ture camera which, 
with its operator, is 
strapped in an airplane. 
While the aviator 
loops-the-loop. the 


cameraman cranks the 
“The Man Who Shook ‘ 


\ financial district of 
the World” would be } ‘ New York into hislittle 


an appropriate title for black box. The result 
this picture at the right : might be a brokers 
nightmare. 



































The latest in sports—an air hunt! Countless thousands After the air hunt was over, the spoils of the flight were 
of birds were encountered in this flight, which brought still clinging to the ‘plane. The birds were killed by 
aviators a bag of nearly two thousand. And the Pathe the wires of the machine. 


The San Francisco camera 
News cameraman was right on the job. 


“reporter caught this. 








When the film newspaper was first organ- 
ized, audiences found a thrill in the 
projection of the Elks parade somewhere 
in Indiana, or the pie-eating contest in 
Ocean Grove. But with the progress of 
the Pathe weekly, new subjects were 
sought- and new ways to photograph them. 
To see America’s only active volcano, 
Mount Lassen, in action, would satisfy most 
people; but the intrepid cameraman took 
his Bell and Howell and flew over the 
peak, when old Lassen was in a rather 
ugly humor. This is the only flight ever 
filmed over the notorious mountain. 


PERILS OF THE CAMERAMAN 































































Above—to obtain 





really good pictures 
of a wicked sea, a 
Pathe News camera~ 
man had to be tied to 
the mast of the 
American schooner 
“Esperanto. To be 
a good cameraman, 
one must also be im- 
mune to mal de mer. 
At right above, a 
favorite and frequent 
pastime of the film 
news-fiends is aerial 
work, anyhow: so 
this little view of the 
mighty Woolworth 
building, in lower 
Manhattan,was taken 
as a matter of course. 
The ‘plane was loop- 
ing the loop at the 
time! 



























The old-fashioned 
“human-fly” has 
found a new occupa- 
tion—if he has the 
nerve. Pathe dis- 
covered that if pic- 
ture-goers like to see 
an airplane looping 
the loop, they would 
get much more enjoy- 
ment from the sight 
of a daredevil or two 
doing stunts on the 
wings. And so they 
sent up two fearless 
performers who, 
while the aviator did 
the falling leaf, the 
tail-spin,the loop.etc., 
etc., wrestled right 
merrily many, many 
hundred feet above 
New York City. 
The picture above is 
an enlargement of an 
actual strip of film. 
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HOW DO THEY DO IT? 


The stars’ own answers to the 
question as to what they attribute their 
personalities and success. 


By PROF. BERNARD SOBEL 


DITORIAL NOTE: Professor Sobel is a member of the 

English Department of Purdue University and an Ex- 
tension Lecturer on Modern Drama for Indiana University. 
The greater part of his life has been devoted to a critical 
study of the screen and the stage. On these subjects he has 
written special articles and criticisms for ‘“‘The Theatre,” 
“The Dial,’ “The Dramatic Mirror,’ “The South Atlantic 
Quarterly,” “The Christian Science Monitor” and other 
publications. His one act plays and pageants have been 
produced by the Hull House Players, the English Players, 
the Little Theaters and the universities. 


HAT makes a motion picture star successtul? Is 
it instinct, physical beauty or intellect? Hew do 
some players, untrained and obscure, succeed when 
many skilled actors of the legitimate stage fail? 

“These puzzling questions must have an answer,” I said to 
myself recently, “and I am going to find out what it is. I am 
going to talk to the motion picture stars themselves. I am 
going to ask them what they are striving to do and how they 
do it. Then I am going to judge their work by the rules and 
principles of criticism.” 

With this idea in mind, I grabbed a pencil and a pad, went 
straight to some of our most famous screen stars and boldly 
demanded that they tell me the secrets of their art: 

Here are the answers they gave me, and here also are 
my critical opinions of their answers. 

Billie Burke says that she believes her success on the 
screen is due to naturalness. I believe. as a result of a study 
of her work, that what Miss Burke calls “naturalness” is 
something that is really high'y artificial; not from the personal 
standpoint, but from the stand- 
point of society as an institu- 


Mae Murray believes that she is successful because of 
sincerity enforced by fundamental religious principles. I 
believe that this is only relatively true. Her greatest strength 
lies in her ability to exploit her splendid physical beauty and 
appeal. 

Olive Thomas said, in what was perhaps her last interview 
before her tragic death, that she felt her success was due to 
a sympathetic understanding of people and roles. I believe 
that this was but half the answer, for, on the screen, Miss 
Thomas revealed a very definite knowledge of how sheer femi- 
nine charm can delight the adult. 

Though the above statements by individual players may 
appear dissimilar, they have, as a matter of fact, a decided 
similiarity. It is quite evident that most of the stars do not 
philosophize over their parts. They merely “sense” them. 
Their success, as a result, depends primarily on a mental 
faculty, not essentially intellectual, which enables them to 
project themselves through the character and across the screen. 
Their real power lies in their ability to make an audience en 
rapport—in .complete harmony—with themselves; in their 
ability to establish that peculiar state of psychic affinity which 
brings people into complete sympathy with people. 

Bergson, the French philosopher, has suggested that the soul 
of an individual is the sum total of all his thoughts. Thus, 
a motion picture star succeeds by reason of her own accumu- 
lated ideas and ideals. She arouses in others the same emo- 
tions which abide in her. She projects across the screen 
the wealth of her own personality, the sum total of her inter- 
ests, experiences, beliefs, doubts, hopes, loves and aspirations. 

With some artists, the range is limited, either mentally or 

spiritually. Mary Pickford 
transcends limitations often. 





tion. The things we admire — 
most in Miss Burke—her re- 


Her purity and her idealism 
have a wide appeal because 
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Norma Talmadge says that 
the play is the important thing 
with her and that what she 
does is brought about by the 
story itself, which is the real 
force that guides her actions. 
I think, however, that Miss 
Talmadge’s success depends 
largely on her instincts—her 
remarkably accurate response 
to original womanly impulses. 

Mrs. Sidney Drew states 
that she attributes her success 
to the fact that she is always 
herself. This estimate I ac- 
cept, if the term “herself” is — 


themselves. 





rilyon a mental faculty not essentially 
intellectual, which enables them to 
project themselves through the char- 
acters and across the screen. | 
real power lies in their ability to put 
an audience in complete harmony with 


yp MOTION PICTURE star suc- 


accumulated ideas and ideals. 
arouses in others the same emotions | 
which abide in her. 


her refinentent, patrician-like, 
recalls the gentle grace of the 
| personal essay—say Charles 
| Lamb. Norma Talmadge, so 
comprehensive in her achieve- 
ments, recalls the genius of 
Balzac, for in Balzac we have 
| the whole gamut of human ex- 


Their 


perience: the earthy, the 
ceeds by reasons of her own poetic, the seamy, the aspiring, 
: She the lovable, the good. 


Though these judgments are 
not final, they will throw light, 
I hope, on an art which is very 
new and almost entirely our 








—_—______— —— own. That this art—the ma- 





made to include, paradoxically, 

both the ingenuous and the 

worldly—a clever manipulation of refreshing credulity and 
animated sophistry. 

Bert Lytell says that success depends on a combination of 
qualities. This statement is undoubtedly true, but in so far 
as his own work is concerned, I believe that he is an expert 
psychologist, keenly alive to artistic values. 
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nipulation of the body through 

the inspiration of the mind and 
soul—is no mean one, history itself will prove. Cicero praises 
the graceful movements of a well-known actor who had en- 
deared himself to the public. Samuel Johnson delighted in 
the winning grace of his friend, David Garrick. France as a 
nation has given Sarah Bernhardt the highest honors that could 
come to an artist. (Continued on page 110) 
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LULIETTE BRYANT 


Proving that he 
who works is 
happiest. Only 
the drones dwell 
in Easy Street. 


By 


TRAIGHT and strong 

and clean-limbed was 

Leonard Fayne, with 

crisp dark hair wav- 
ing away from the brow of 
a student, with long dark 
lashes shading the eyes of 
a dreamer. Yet a certain 
breeziness of manner, the 
slightest suggestion of a 
roll in his swinging stride, 
a touch of bronze which 
only the sea can give to a 
fair skin, marked him as a 
man who knew something 
more than books and 
dreams. 

Introduced simply as Mr. 
Leonard Fayne, he inevit- 
ably started a trail of con- 
jecture in the mind of the 
stranger. But if the words 
“the  sailor-novelist’”’ were 
added, one nodded instant- 
ly with the pleased sense 
that here was a man who 
looked his part. 

Today he sent a canoe 
flying down a lazy little 
river, cutting the water 
with vigorous, disdainfu! 
strokes, as if impatient with 
its placidity. His eyes 


were fixed on a point of Pepe ses 


land, where one caught 
glimpses of an immense 


white house, set well back from the water, half hidden by 
clumps of trees and blossoming shrubs. The point itself was 
willow fringed, and sometimes. ‘ 

Yes, today was one of the times! The slim, drooping 
branches parted. A girl stood there, her white dress fluttering 
against the background of cool green. 

The canoe grated on a thread of pebbled beach. 
out a persuasive hand. 

“Come,” he said, “our cove is full of lilies. The pink-tipped 
kind. And there’s going to be a wonderful sunset.” 

“But Ive got a party,” she protested, half-heartedly. 
“Katherine’s there, and Lawrence Heminway, besides Auntie 
Kate and the Ormsby girl and that nice Jennings boy and the 
Parker-Landons.” 

“The Ormsby girl and the Jennings boy will bless you for 
leaving them to themselves. The Parker-Landons haven’t been 
married long enough to be bored with each other. Auntie 
Kate loves to knit in peace and quiet. Katherine Dare always 
understands, and Heminway never does, so we may as well go 
along and enjoy ourselves.” The party thus disposed of, the 
persuasive hand became imperative and pointed firmly to the 
gay cushions that filled the stern. “Settle down there now, and 
remember to keep still. That crispy-frilly frock wouldn’t look 
well after a bath in the lily-pool!” 

“Tt doesn’t want to get its nice new white flannels wet, saving 
my life,” mocked Isabel Grayce. Woman-fashion, she let her 
pink-tipped fingers trail through the water as he headed up 
stream. “Not too deep!” he cautioned her. “I don’t like 


He held 





toward him and listen in the half light of the early dusk. 
You can't inspire me now. 








“Isabel,” he said. addressing the white. fragile thing which seemed to sway 


“You made a 


Nothing cen! What's the use?” 


these beastly little cockle-shells. If I had you out on a real 
boat once—”’ 

He paused, his eyes dark with dreams, and the girl spoke 
impulsively : 

“What would you like most, in all the world, if you could 
have one wish?” 

“The chance to quit pot-boiling and write something worth 
while,” he answered promptly. Her eyes, childishly eager for 
another answer. shadowed, even while she laughed at the 
almost blunt honesty which was one of his charms. 

“Greedy thing!” she charged. “The critics say lovely things 
about ‘The Off-shore Wind,’ and they prophesy a wonderful 
future for you.” 

“Exactly. They prophesy—and I wish to fulfill their proph- 
ecies. But I have to keep on turning out junk for the pop- 
ular magazines in order to pay my room rent, in the very 
exclusive inn up the river. And if I put off to sea again with- 
out having saved any money, the sea-going wolves will come 
and howl ’round my cabin door.” 

The girl sighed, faintly. It needed only one glance to know 
that the wolves never howled at her door. A little pang 
caught at the man’s heart strings. She was so young, so ador- 
ably innocent and unspoiled—and between them stood the im- 
passible barrier of her wealth. His lips closed with an effort 
that brought out the firm lines of jaw and throat. He drove 
the canoe sharply around a point into the cove, alight with 
floating masses of pink and white. 

“Oh! Let me,” she began, reaching eagerly. 
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His startled warning came too late. The shifting of her 
weight was too sudden for his swift movement to balance. 
The water received man and maid and gay cushions in a cool, 
impartial embrace. 

To rescue a distressed damsel from four feet of water is a 
ludicrous rather than a heroic act. But Isabel was as thorough- 
ly frightened as if the four feet had been forty. He found 
his feet instantly, and drew her up to stand, shivering and 
trembling, in the circle of his arm. 

“There, there!” he consoled, softly. “Don’t be afraid. The 
canoe has drifted away, but we can wade ashore. There’s no 
harm done except to your pretty frock.” 

“You're just wonderful!” she declared, clinging to him. “I 
never met anyone like you before, so brave and good, and, 
and—” 

She clung to him, sobbing a little, lifting her face in an 
effort to smile, leaving her stammering sentence unfinished. 
Her loosened hair hung in little curls about her flushed face; 
her red lips trembled. In her eyes, wide and tender, were 
gifts for him—gifts of faith and love. Around them, for a 
breathless instant, the water lilies lifted their golden hearts 
and listened, as he caught her closer and spoke, brokenly: 

“Oh, little girl, if only I had more money or you had less, 
I could love you so!” 

The girl’s eyes glowed softly, as if twin candles had been 
lighted in her soul. ‘What’s money?” she whispered, ‘Isn't 
love the only thing that matters?” 

The blue of the skies was reflected in the waters, the sunshine 
filtered through overhanging boughs to dapple the lilies with 
little golden flames. The girl was very near and very, very 
sweet. And suddenly a burning tremor of conviction swept 
the man’s soul. Why should anything matter, but love? With 
a swift, almost fierce movement, his lips went down to hers. 

When the engagement was announced Katherine Dare, her 
dearest friend, was the only one of Isabel’s world who ap- 
praised Leonard correctly. 

“You are a very brave man,” she said. 

“You mean because I dare to be called a fortune hunter?” 
he asked, flushing. 


“No. Because for love you risk your genius. The Off-Shore 


“What about you?” 


“Are you sure he wants me?” asked Isabel impulsively. 


The frank eyes widened through their spectacles. “Wants you? 


lady, he has prayed to that image there every night since I knew him?™ 
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Wind was almost a great book. The chances now are that 
you never will write a greater.” 

“But I shall. I must! It is the only way I can justify 
myself in living for awhile on my wife’s money. I shall be 
able to perfect my work now. No driving my pen because a 
certain number of words must be done, while the wolf howls 
at the door.” 

“I know. You plan to work under perfect conditions. 
care, no worry, nothing to do but to woo inspiration. Well, 
I wish you well. But I am a sculptor, you know, and the 
vagaries of the imp called Inspiration are not unknown to me. 
I tell you she knocks loudest at the door where the wolf 
howls.” 

“Stop discouraging my man!” pouted Isabel. ‘You'll frighten 
him so he wont marry me, and I had hard enough work to 
persuade him! He’s going to begin his masterpiece the minute 
our honeymoon is over.” 

“I hope so,” laughed Katherine. “But when you get dis- 
couraged with him, come to me. You know all old maids have 
oodles of advice to give to the married!” 

They laughed at her, defying her prophecy. Of course, 
Leonard would do wonderful work when he had everything to 
inspire and nothing to discourage him. 

But three months later Leonard recalled Katherine Dare’s 
words and sighed. “She’s a clever young woman!” he muttered, 
throwing down the pen he had held idly in his fingers for an 
hour, and reaching for his pipe. “I’ve everything I always 
wanted, everything to make me do good work, and yet—” 

He paused, uneasily. A little voice in his soul was speak- 
ing. He answered it aloud, impatiently, as if it were an audible 
voice. 

“Incentive? Nonsense! Haven't I got the sweetest wife 
in the world, who is giving me all this so that I can do great 
work? What greater incentive could a man have?” 

Whatever reply the little voice might have made was 
drowned by a tap at the door. Leonard’s face brightened in- 
stantly. “Come in, sweetheart!” he called, and, as Isabel came 
dancing in followed by a maid with a tea tray, “I was just be- 
ginning to long for you, and my tea. What time is it?” 

“Just four. You know I never interrupt before that,” she 
said virtuously, beginning to 
pour the tea in the little house- 
wifely manner that Leonard 
loved. “Have you done lots 
and lots of the book today? 1 
wanted you so, at lunch time! 
The Vivians were here.” 

“You might as well have 
called me,” he said, absently, “I 
wasn’t doing anything.” Then, 
at her surprised look he went on 
rather desperately, “To tell the 
truth, dearest, I'm not accom- 
plishing as much as I should. I 
just can’t seem to work here!” 

For a shocked moment she 
was silent while both of them 
looked at the huge mahogany 
desk, equipped with every con- 
venience for a writer, at the 
room with its soft toned fur- 
nishings, its open fire, its per- 
fectly adjusted lights, its win- 
dows giving a view of the river 
with the hills beyond. Full of 
contrition he hurried on: “The 
room is perfect! But somehow. 
my ideas wont come as they 
used to. I sit here and try 
desperately, and the faintest 
sound—rain on the window 
panes, a log breaking in the 
fire—distracts me! Why, I 
used to write with the wind 
whistling around my cabin and 
the waves dashing against the 
portholes, and the mate scream- 
ing orders just outside my door. 
Now I stop and fidget and won- 
der if it’s time for you to come 
in, and long for you, and—” 


No 


Why dear 
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She had gone through an ordeal with Leonard as he stood mixing powerful drinks in the library where he no longer wrote. 


“There!” Her brow, had cleared. It was a_ triumphant 
“There!” She bent to kiss him rapturously across the tea tray. 
“It’s because you want to be with me! You know I’m down- 
stairs, and you let that distract you, silly boy!” She was all 
pride and pleasure in the thought. “I know what we must do. 
Fit up a nice studio for you in town. You go in regularly, 
like any commuter, work all day, and come out on the four- 
fifteen with the rest of them. Five days a week, that is. Sat- 
urday and Sunday you stay home with me! That will separate 
your home and work nicely. You'll like that?” 

“IT believe I could work better,” he admitted. Like two 
happy children they began to plan for the new studio. “I'll 
love saying ‘my husband has a studio in town!’” she exulted. 
“And you can give studio teas and ask a lot of lions. And 
sometimes I'll come in for dinner and the theater.” 

So once more a room was fitted up for inspiration and she 
was invited to enter. This time the room was on a busy 
thoroughfare, high up above the noise and dust, giving glimpses 
of the river and the palisades from its windows. The studio 
itself was perfect in its arrangements for Leonard’s work, and 
there was a bedroom and a tiny kitchenette. 

“The little suite will be so nice when we want to stay in 
town over night,” Isabel said, “and we’re going to have studio 
parties so you can meet a lot of writers and artists and stage 
folk. That will help you, won't it?” 


He really thought it would. Most creative artists go through 
a period when they justify the time wasted in social affairs 
by declaring they need the stimulus of other minds. “Making 
contacts” they call the hours spent at teas, suppers, and theater 
parties. But those who have traveled the whole length of the 
road know that an hour of solid concentration at one’s desk 
is worth a week of idle shop-talk and that shaking hands with 
an editor at a tea party never yet changed a rejection slip to 
a note of acceptance. 

Leonard Fayne was too keen and sound of judgment to drift 
too far on The Easy Road without seeing where it led. But 
he was deeply in love and he soon learned that Isabel was 
disappointed and hurt when he tried to evade the social obliga- 
tions she heaped upon him. 

“T can’t do all these things and still write books,” he told 
her one -‘morning when she dropped in to carry him off to a 
week-end party. 

“But this party was planned just for us,” she urged, “and 
there are to be two publishers there. You should be glad to 
meet them.” 

“Little use of meeting publishers when I’ve nothing to pub- 
lish,” he said, rather grimly. But when he saw tears in her 
eyes he ‘relented. After all. she had given him everything. 
The least he could do was to be gracious about following her 
wishes. 
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On rare occasions they saw Katherine Dare at one of these 
functions. She looked at them with a touch of kindly cynicism 
in her affectionate smile. She knew that Leonard was doing no 
real work. She heard of him frequenting houses where only the 
wholly idle and inconsequent were seen. She was the first to 
notice when Isabel’s happy confidence began to be touched by a 
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slight wistfulness, when the lovely, frank eyes were shadowed 
by the faintest hint of anxiety. So she was in some degree 
prepared for the Isabel whom she found weeping at home, 
alone, one evening. She had just had an ordeal with Leonard 
as he stood mixing powerful drinks in the library where he no 
longer wrote. (Continued on page 116) 
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Edith Johnson and William 
Duncan, co-stars in a serial 
romance that has already 
reached the solitaire episode. 


By 
MARY WINSHIP 





“Not just yet,” said Miss Johnson, with 
a little note in her voice that I have 
learned to take as the Final Word. So I 
sheered gracefully off onto Mr. Duncan’s 
stiff neck. 

(Though I must tell you that I found 
out later that her divorce from some un- 
known young man whom she must have 
married in her cradle won't be final for 
several months. Maybe that is why she 
was so Sweet but Firm. It sometimes is.) 

Anyway, about Mr. Duncan’s stiff neck. 





Witzel 


“We're not married—not yet!” blushed Edith. 
But there's that diamond ring on the left hand. 


T seemed the most natural thing in the world to interview 
William Duncan and Edith Johnson together. 
As Miss Johnson—who looks like a Bougereau Madonna 
dressed in the Rue de la Paix—said herself, the public 
has seen them together in about 180 reels of film in the last 
year. And so associates them—like Punch and Judy, or Damon 
and Pythias. 

“But we're not married,” said Edith Johnson. 

“No, indeed.” agreed William Duncan. 

“Not—yet,” she murmured. And she blushed. 

It nearly incapacitated me for the rest of the afternoon. 
I haven’t met a blush like that—the simple, school-girl kind 
—in years and years. They went out with fringes and long- 
sleeved undershirts. 

As to the point under discussion, they ought to know. Of 
course it’s not easy nowadays, what with the way they mix 
divorce laws up in one state and another, to know just 
whom you are married to, but the two Vitagraph stars seem so 
positive that I couldn’t dispute them and remain a lady. 

“We've spent an awful lot of time denying that rumor,” said 
Miss Johnson in her gentle, cultured voice. “When we are, we 
promise to tell everybody about it.” 

“That’s such a lovely solitaire you’re wearing,” I said, 
craftily, pointing to the young headlight on the third finger 
of her slim left hand. 

“Isn’t it a peach?” asked Mr. Duncan, with a whole-hearted 
admiration which my psychological training led me to believe 
men seldom offer anything that some other chap has paid for. 

The blush made its second entrance. 

“Aren’t you engaged?” I asked brutally frank as always. 

§ “Can't I say that much? Everybody is so interested, of course.” A scene from “The Wizard Spy Glass.” 
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The public has seen them together in about 180 reels of film in the last year. 
(A flower garden seems mild diggings for a pair of thrill-drama stars.) 


I haven’t told you yet and I thought it was awfully funny. 
Not his neck, but—well, this is what he said: 

“Dear lady, if I’m not my usual brilliant self you must 
forgive me. I’ve got a stiff neck. And I’m working with the 
lions. If there is any worse combination than that bunch of 
African cats—always sneaking behind you every second and 
snarling curses—and a stiff neck that won’t let you look ’round, 
I'd like to know what it is. The good old ones like fish and 
milk, and bananas and whisky, and matches and dynamite are 
harmless as a fake fall beside it.” 

Miss Johnson giggled. It melted the madonna-like gravity 
of her lovely face and made her instantly more human, more 
modern. 

“And, Edith, about that 180 reels of film,” he went on, 
“Don’t give the impression you started in the films the same 
time I did or you will have to retire from the ingenue class 
at once. Gosh, I was making pictures—out on the Arizona 
desert, supporting a cast that included Tom Mix, Myrtle 
Stedman and myself, besides a troop of cowpunchers, actors, 
carpenters, material and grub for old Colonel Selig on $800 a 
week—when you were shaking a rattle.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather make serials with me for Vitagraph?” 
she asked. 


“Sure. 
too.” 

It happened to be Tuesday. 
go to The Fights with them. 
“Fights?” said I blankly, as mid-Victorian as I could be. 
“Prize fights,” said Miss Johnson with superior calm. “We 
always go to the fights out at Vernon every Tuesday night. 
We have the same two seats every Tuesday, right at the ring 
side, and it’s great sport. I adore it. It’s our weekly diver- 

sion.” 

“And do you know,” he confided to me, “She picks more 
winners than I do. She’s got a great eye for form.” 

She may have, but she certainly did things to my opinion of 
myself as a judge of character. A girl with that face adore 
prize fights—so would the Lily Maid of Astalot. 

Before she began making serials for Vitagraph three years 
ago, Miss Johnson played leads with several male stars, be- 
ginning her screen career six years ago with Selig. 

She was born in Rochester; and, having been born in the 
City of Kodaks, quite naturally was chosen to represent The 
Kodak Girl in many hundred advertisements. Her face was 
smiling at you from every other window and magazine, before 
the films claimed her. 


I intend to keep on making ’em for quite a spell 


And they kindly invited me to 
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No Universal Lure 


HE admirers of the screen have been a bit presumptuous 

in considering its constructive arena a universal lure, 
an irresistible magnet for both sexes, the occupation 
de luxe, the preferred toil of every age. 

Witness, in point, the case of Sam Brown, a dusky master 
of the trowel in Los Angeles. 

Sam had listened long and eagerly to the easy fortunes of 
the picture actors, the magnificent salaries which would put 
any insignificant fortunate enough to be a screen type into the 
plutocrat class. He had tried, in a timid way, to get into the 
movies himself. Not with much success; but, as often happens 


to perseverers, his great opportunity hit him suddenly and un- 
expectedly on a Saturday in which the slacked lime com- 


manded him not. He went to the Goldwyn studio, and, with 
tremendous self-importance and no clothes, played a slave of 
the Nile. At the end of the day, having really done very well, 
he was handed seven dollars and fifty cents, and told to return 
Monday. With a snort of derision he jammed his hat down 
over his eyes and started for the great iron gate opening into 
Washington Boulevard. 

“What’s the matter with you?” shouted the surprised cast- 
ing director. “Don’t you like pictures?” 

“Ah’m through!” returned Sam, in a tone as flat as his feet. 
“Dis yer high sel’ry talk is jes’ hot air!” “Let Douglas Fah- 
banks work foh seven an’ a half—Ah kin make thuhteen dollahs 
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a day plasterin’ houses! 


















“Anybody can tell wit’ half a lamp who's th’ goat 
Pete around this studio. All Ido all day is hunt for fool 
tings some nut director t'inks he's gotta have — and 


den never uses. Suppose next they'll be askin’ me fur 
5 a fur-lined rug or some steam-heated cuff links.” 
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“Will you look at that? ForonceI don't blame 

th’ director. Tessie Truelove pullin’ th’ high- 

brow stuff! Why, say. I knew her when her 

name was Ellie Eisensmeltz and she was still 
livin’ wit’ her first husband.” 











“Here's the trimmin’s fur that 


a ame OOS ; ; 
v4 A Y Sy Louie Cantor's saloon you was 
/(\ = f By ° askin’ fur, Mr. Dubb. Hadda 
ae 4 LGA gotoajunk shopto get it. Tried 
; Diy BA, to find a brass rail, too, but 
WY 7 | they're usin’ all them on the 
iz Nes Y/} y ocean liners.” 
— ! Dh © = 
’ ti \ ee fe Seat Drawings 
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“Say—get dis guy! Dickie 
Doughnut, he calls hisself. 
Well, he's a sinker. I'll tell 
th’ nation, wit’ that arrow- 
collar figger an’ dem stuffed 
eyebrows. He don't allow 
no swearin’ on the set —he 
does all his at home.” 
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“Here I am puttin’ away a little bite at the noon hour when up 
comes Fitzgerald—you say it Feetz-ger-awld—wit’ a bird which 
smells like th’ perfume counter at Woolworth’s and says, “Pete, 
he says, “in th’ future you will take orders from Mister De Launcey, 
th’ new artistic director. Right then an there I hands in me 
resignation. There ain't no future for me in the fillum business. 
I'm trough!” 
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Gditorial Gxpression and Timely Comment \ 
Poor Howard A. Kelly, the hustling recreation to all the world. The picture indus- aR 


H d! Maryland doctor, who practises 
Owala: his purifying profession in and 
about that old sanctuary of the Calverts, 
Baltimore, finds “a rapidly spreading immo- 
rality among our young women,’ and blames 


try is cleaner, today, than any other art-indus- 
try on earth: not because its human units are 
any more saintly than any others, but because 
they are closer to American home life than all 
the rest of the artistic reflectors. and must hold 


















































the movies. the mirror up to a fairly honest nature if they 
Now, Howard, no one else is going to get expect to live. 
very much excited about your statement We are not questioning your motives or 
“worse, far worse than the theater are the your honesty of purpose, Howard. We are 
utterly abandoned, immwwral movies - questioning your rightmindedness. 
of all the evil influences of the present day, and 
exceeding by far the liquor traffic, | estimate 
the movies, as at present conducted, to be the A Camera Roy Chapman Andrews, but re- 
worst, the most potent agents in producing d cently returned from Asia, is go- 
crime and immorality.” on Adams. ing back, early next year, at the 
But you ought to get excited about it. You head of what is perhaps the greatest scientific 
ought to be ashamed of your ignorance. You expedition ever sent into the little-known in- 
ought to wonder why you are so out of sym-_ terior of the greatest continent. Among other 
pathy with a hundred million Americans who things, Mr. Andrews proposes to work west, 
have seen the movies and have found them into the center of the vast plain and forest 
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mainly worth while. You ought to be aston- which becomes Asiatic Russia, and delve into ae 
ished at your prejudices, at your narrow- the beginnings of civilization. Perhaps here (\ a 
minded evasion, at your persecuting frame of was the very beginning of civilization: there are y) Hl 


mind toward a colossal new servant of humanity many who say, now, that the first man did not 
whom you neither understand nor care to appear on the garden-like banks of the ass 
understand. Euphrates, but hundreds of miles further north, 
We are not angry with you, Howard, and and that his dust has been trampled for a hun- 
we are not going to get angry. Your cackling | dred centuries by none but the feet of wander- 
may excite laughter, but it is too ridiculous to _ ing tribes. 
put even a neurasthenic in a temper. Mr. Andrews will record his discoveries, 
But we are going to ask you a question. this time, not only by folding typewriter, but by 
A very serious question. And while were ask- the motion-picture camera. Not a “movie 
ing you, we d like to pass the question along to. man’ in any sense of the word—he is a curator 
some others like you, whose favorite sport is and director of the American Museum of 
charge without specification—slur without Natural History—he has realized with a scien- 
proof, and innuendo with not one basic fact.  tist’s instinct that recording ability and visual- 
Howard, why dont you tell us why the’ izing power which the motion camera alone 
movies are ruining your young Maryland possesses, and one division of his expedition 
women? Why dont you show us how these will be, not a stray crank-box for occasional 
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A 
lessons in loose living are being disseminated amateur use, but a motion-picture section un- (ex 
from the screen? Why don't you name the evil der the most expert guidance obtainable. 
producers and their institutions, which—as you We have often spoken of canning history in 
say— as at present conducted are the worst, celluloid, but imaginative and hopeful as we as 
most potent agents in producing crime and are, we did not dream of making a set-up on iG 
immorality ? old Adam himself, in his never-revealed but 

Your slur at the American motion picture—  always-talked-about Garden. 

levelled as it is against the whole industry—is Ks ee 
cheap and contemptible. You have no facts ; . 

: with which to back it up. You aregiving your- A Gold The records of the State of New P\ 
a || self an ‘out’ by inventing a new mess to stir, — York show that in the ten months ae 
7x || as some others, just as good as you are, keep ush. ending November first 270 firms 
©) | attacking the motion picture as a sort of incorporated at Albany to engage in some Wi 
2\ livelihood. branch of the motion picture business, with a 2g 
a “Unclean” pictures? Yes, there have been total stated capital of $38,045,100. iS 
oy) some made, and there will be more made, with- [he sensational call of the picture industry Ne 
(( ; out doubt. But these have little or no bearing _ to artists and financiers, promotors and manu- 
we on that picture industry which you wantonly _ facturers, is comparable to nothing except a 4 
.o8 attack—the industry which purveys rest and headlong pioneer gold rush. . 52 
: 7 
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ERALDINE FARRAR: an etching 


o> 


sixth and last of a special series, drawn 

especially for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE by Walter Tittle. Farrar— who is Mrs. 

Lou Tellegen in private life— is contemplating a return to films following her 
yearly triumph in opera at the Metropolitan. 









HEAVY, HEAVY HANGS FAME 


Mike Rafferty had it thrust upon him. 


Then he proceeded to earn its rewards. 


Another 


of Photoplay’s remarkable fiction stories. 


By BOZEMAN BULGER 
Illustrated by Will Foster 


N the night of the sensational raid at Llewellyn’s, the 
Police Commissioner, Captain Sheridan and Eddie 
Tompkins, city editor. dined at a restaurant immediate- 
ly across the way. The gambling joint was still operat- 
ing brazenly as Lieutenant Mike Rafferty, ignorant of their 
presence, organized his attack. They had been careful to 
select a table where neither police nor idler should observe 
them. Plainly their mission was to see and not to be seen. 

Wholly unaware of the near presence of his superiors, Lieu- 
tenant Mike had seen that nothing was left undone. Two 
patrolmen were sent to the roof of the Llewellyn house—a 
converted brownstone residence of the old type—while others 
took up watch in the backyard. Policemen were stationed 
in the halls of the adjoining buildings. Sergeant Donegan and 
three men of the strong arm dessin went to the front door. 
Everything was set. 

In answer to a vigorous ring an attendant pressed the button 
opening the main, or street, door and stuck his head out of a 
little square grating. 

“Open up here,” 
door!” 

Scurrying feet could be heard inside. Rafferty, waiting on 
the stoop, heard this, confident there was no inside getaway. 
For the first time that night his broad Irish face broke into a 
grim smile. 

The head of the attendant disappeared as suddenly as we 
have seen the heads of Punch and Judy yanked down by the 
Devil. In its place came the rather sinister face of Llewellyn, 
the gambler—the boss, himself. 

“What's all this about, Donegan?” he asked calmly. 

“Don’t think we are kidding, Llewellyn,” he was told. 


ordered the sergeant, “or we'll smash the 


“This 


one goes. Open this door or we'll smash it in.” 
“Easy on the whip, Sergeant,” the gambler coolly sug- 
gested. “You are showing a little too much speed. Get onto 


yourself. Don’t you think you'd better speak to thé lieutenant? 
Are you quite certain he'd stand for this?” 

“T’ve got my orders,” declared the sergeant, 

“Got them from Rafferty? 
yourself?” 

Something in the calm, insolent voice made Donegan hesitate. 

“If you think I’m stringing you,” suggested Llewellyn. tak- 
ing advantage of the pause, “just send him here and see for 
yourself.” 

“He’s here!” spoke up a voice with a burr on it from be- 
hind the hesitant sergeant. It was not the timorous voice 
that Llewellyn had expected. It had fight in it. 

“Hello, Rafferty.” called out Llewellyn. “Better speak to 
this sergeant, hadn’t you?” 

“You open that door, Llewellyn, and be darn quick about it.” 

“You mean to say this raid goes—it’s on the up and up?” 

“You can bet it goes, and I’ll give you just one more chance. 
Be quick now!” 

Llewellyn had never expected to hear Mike Rafferty—of all 
men—talk like that. 

“Why, you big fourflusher,” he 
nerve enough to go through with 
sioner.” 

“Open that door,” commanded Rafferty. 

‘All right. Go ahead, you big dub.” challenged Llewellyn. 
“You just make one move against my place. and I'll break you 
tomorrow. Yes, and that goes, too! You've been posing 
around here as a fake hero for fifteen years, and you know I 
know it. Also you know I’ve got the nerve to spill the whole 
thing to the commissioner—yes, to the mayor. Yes, and I'll 


“and that goes.” 
Are you trying to kid me, or 


snarled. “You ain’t got 


it—and face the commis- 
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take a paralyzed oath that I'll do it.” .... 
smile turned to a sneer. “Now—” 
“Smash that door!” ordered Rafferty. 


The gambler’s 


“Ye may break me 


tomorrow but I'll break you tonight. Smash it, I tell ye. Ser- 
geant!” 
Llewellyn’s head barely escaped the flying splinters. Those 


“strong arms” wielded what they called a mean axe. 

The entrapped gamblers, in a futile effort to escape, knocked 
over tables, broke chairs and upset the roulette wheel. 

Avoiding the first rush of the strong arm squad Llewellyn 
snatched the house bankroll from a drawer and with it huddled 
in a closet. But he was found. The money was taken for 
evidence. Rafferty went even further than his orders. He 
was now a maddened bull. The heavy axes of his squad 
smashed the roulette wheel, made wrecks of the stud poker and 
crap layouts. 

Twenty-two men were caught and rushed to jail in the patrol. 
Rafferty took personal charge of Llewellyn. That night one of 
New York’s most influential gamblers, supposed to be secure in 
the plying of his trade, slept in a cell. 

It was the most spectacular raid Broadway had enjoyed for 
many years. The Commissioner, Sheridan and Tompkins got 
away without being seen. 

“Be gad,” Mike said to his Margaret when he arrived home 
early in the morning, “they may break me now but my con- 
science is clear for the first time in fifteen years that I’ve been 
lving to you—and to myself. Llewellyn, the sneakin’ rat, will 
know I broke something first.” 

Margaret did not understand the reference to Llewellyn, het 
she knew the underworld to have devious ways of exerting in- 
fluence and getting even. But she did love to see Mike in a 
fighting spirit. Then— 

“You've lied to me Mike—you Mike Rafferty?” 

In an effort to clear his brain and calm himself for needed 
sleep Mike told her all—the whole story. Even that failed to 
soothe him. Between naps he thought of the dreaded morrow. 
He saw the sneering face of Llewellyn, the stern but kindly 
visage of the Commissioner. Even so there was relief in the 
thought that his shoulders were free of the burden he had 
carried for these many years. He would make a clean breast 
of what they had on him and take his medicine. 

At seven o'clock, the usual hour of arising, Margaret found 
Mike asleep. She did not wake him—then. 





II 


WYVSEN bicycle riding was an accomplishment and men wore 
knickerbockers and century medals to tell the world that 
they had ridden one hundred miles Mike Rafferty was a plain 
policeman—a patrolman. Mike was assigned to a section_in 
New York then known as The Farms. His post took in a part 
of West End Avenue, extending to, but not including, the docks 
along the North river. 

The bicycle squad was the corps d’elite of the police force. 
Like every other ambitious Irishman Rafferty longed to get on 
it. Riding around town on a snappy looking wheel with 
night stick swinging to the handle bars was to Mike’s way of 
thinking vastly superior to trying the locks on unoccupied 
houses and rousting bums off the docks. The sporty flavor 
also appealed. 

Two obstacles, 
to the goal. 
he didn’t know how to ride a bicycle. 


both rather important, blocked Mike’s path 


He had no influence that he could think of, and 
Rafferty had no rich 
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Rafferty was now a maddened bull. The heavy axes of his squad smashed the roulette wheel, 
made wrecks of the stud poker and crap layouts. 


friends who owned wheels. As far as he could see, the door 
to learning was closed. His willingness to be a daredevil on 
the bicycle squad cut no figure. Hundreds of other coppers— 
good Democrats. too.—were just as eager to be brave—and free. 

Opportunity knocked at Mike’s door most unexpectedly. 


One chilly morning in October the roundsman and sergeant, 


on brand spanking new wheels, rode up to Mike’s loafing place 


near the dock. After taking Rafferty’s report they seated 
themselves on a stringpiece for a smoke and a little politics. 
“I'd give me right arm for one of thim things,” declared 
Mike. inspecting the two shining bicycles. “And, if I could 
stay on the force without any arms, I think I'd give the both 
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of thim to know how to ride one of the contraptions.” 
“See here. Llewellyn,’ Sergeant Sheridan suggested to the 
roundsman, “I don’t see why he shouldn't have a try. It’s 


pretty quiet down here.” 

“Ye are not joshin ?” 
ears. 

“There you are.” answered Sheridan, indicating one of 
the machines. “We've got about five minutes. Come on.” 

That was a great moment in the life of Michael Rafferty. 
The roots of his sandy hair tingled as the two superiors 
laboriously placed him on the saddle. Carefully they ex- 
plained to him the workings of the pedals and showed him 
how to dismount—even showed him how to use the sole of his 
shoe as a brake on the front wheel. For a five minutes’ course 
it was intensive training—much too intensive for Mike Rafferty. 
He frequently protested against haste on the ground that he 
was no mechanical genius. 

The lesson began with Sheridan and Llewellyn rolling Mike 
and the wheel around to give him the idea of balance. Once 
he got that, they said. the rest would be easy. 

“I'm gittin’ it!” exclaimed Rafferty. But the perspiration 
rolling from his forehead with the violent lurches of the front 
wheel somewhat belied his assurance. 

“Io vou think vou can balance her alone?” 
geant. 

“Sure. and I kin be trvin’,” answered Rafferty. gamely. 

They towed him up the paved street a block away to get 
the benefit of the grade. Then with everything set and the 
wheels straightened they turned loose. In addition to a terri- 
fying ride Mike was launched on a career that was to lead 
him far from the quiet. peaceful occupation of trying the locks 
and rousting bums. But Mike's immediate concern was to 
stay straddle of that wheel. 

Rafferty sighed deeply but held on grimly. 

The wheels seemed to wobble fearfully at times but at 
the critical moments Mike succeeded in switching the 
handle bars so as to prevent a spill. In mastering the balance 
Mike. at first. did not realize that the bicycle was gaining 
momentum. It was exhilarating. frightfully so. As the wheel 
picked up speed, heading straight for the dock. Mike dared 
to look up. A sickening. sinking feeling gripped him amid- 
ships. All directions went by the board. Rafferty forgot the 
footbrake idea, the dismount—everything. 

“Brake it! Put on your brake—your foot!” cried the 
sergeant. seeing what was about to happen. But Mike heeded 
not. 

“Fall off!” velled Llewellyn. No such idea could enter 
Mike's brain. 

“Turn vour handle bars!” they screamed to him. But 
Rafferty was riding steady—and fast. Be it a ride for life 
or death there could be no change now. His muscles were 
frozen stiff. More great beads popped out on his forehead. 

“He's gone sure.” groaned Sheridan. “I was afraid of it.” 

The machine bearing the frightened policeman covered the 
down grade block and whizzed straight for a post protecting 


asked Rafferty afraid to believe his 


asked the ser- 
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the edge of the dock. Rafferty knew instinctively—had known 
for some time—that he was going to hit that post. He was 
resigned. 

With the thump of the rubber and the clatter of the re- 
bounding machine Rafferty’s uniformed body went hurtling 
over the post and into the dirty salt water of the North River. 

Mike could not swim a lick. The water was twenty feet 
deep. For a moment the policeman floundered, then gurgled 
and sank before the roundsman and sergeant could get to the 
pier 

Hitherto unnoticed by the three officers a man lay on the 
edge of the dock, a pipe in his mouth, almost asleep—a bum, 
they classified him. 

Aroused by the noise, the man turned his head and saw the 
policeman flapping below. With no apparent concern, still 
holding the pipe in his teeth, the man rolled over and fell 
in the water alongside the sputtering officer. With one stroke 
he reached the frightened Mike and seized him by the collar. 
Mike in turn tried to grasp his rescuer around the neck. 

“Don’t do that!” ordered the bum. Rafferty persisted try- 
ing to hold on. The man dealt the policeman a stunning blow 
on the jaw, causing him to relax his grip. It was but twenty 
feet to an old barge, a kind of scow used for transporting 
brick, lumber and sand down the river. For this the swimmer 
made and eventually reached it. Mike recovered from the 
jolting blow enough to grasp the gunwale. He held on as the 
stranger climbed to the deck and pulled him to safety. 

“Ye saved my life, me friend,” said Rafferty weakly, look- 
ing up at the dripping man. 

*"S nothing,” the civilian grunted and smiled. He dis- 
covered the pipe still held between his teeth. He motioned to 
Sheridan and Llewellyn who stood on the edge of the dock. 
With their added tug on the mooring cables the old barge was 
pulled to the edge of the pier and Rafferty got ashore, a very 
sick policeman. 

“And now you are in a hell of a mess!” exclaimed Sheridan 
irritably. “Soaking wet, off duty and a bicycle smashed!” 

Rafferty still trying to get the salt water from his aose 
and mouth looked up at the sergeant meekly, guiltily. 

“It’s all me own fault,” he admitted. 

“Yes, but that don’t help me,” declared Sheridan. 

“Help you?” repeated Rafferty, confused, “what can I do?” 

“You can’t do anything for the minute, but come on up to 
that boat house yonder and get dry. Have you another uni- 
form at home?” 

Mike between heaves of salt water indicated that he had. 
Luckily, he recalled, he had taken off his gun and night stick 
when he got on the wheel. 

“But where is my savior, God bless him?” Rafferty in- 
quired, looking around with a tinge of guilt at what he con- 
sidered neglect. 

The rescuer was gone. 

Sergeant Sheridan remembered having seen the dripping 
man go toward the end of the pier. In turning to assist 
Mike, though, he had lost sight (Continued on page 95) 





Little Mary Remembered «When”— 


‘IE hero of this story is unknown. The heroine is Mary 

Pickford. It all happened several years ago when 

Mary was even smaller than she is now and when 

her week's annoyance was one dime—the tenth part 
of a dollar. 

The actress of the family was then Mrs. Charlotte Pickford 
and Mrs. Pickford was acting in a small company in Brooklyn. 
Mary. Lottie and Jack were also members of the company, 
playing children’s parts and handing in their pay envelopes 
to mother. 

One day Lottie, Jack and Little Mary decided that life 
would be incomplete without a visit to the Hippodrome. The 
three children had thirty cents between them. But, Mary, 
then as now the mainstay of the family. decided that it could 
be done. 

She approached the box-office man bravely. Her eyes barely 


reached the windowsill as she wistfully addressed him. 

“Can you give me three tickets for this afternoon?” she 
asked. 

“And why should I give you three tickets?” 

“Because I am an actress. Don’t you recognize fhe pro- 
fession?” 

“You can have the tickets,” said the box-office man, “if you 
will give ten cents apiece to the Actors’ Fund.” 

Mary was game. “You can have my dime, but I'll have to 
walk back to Brooklyn.” 

“In that case.” answered the box-office man, “you can owe 
it to me. But if you ever get any money, send a contribu- 
tion to the Actors’ Fund.” 

Years later, Mary Pickford starred under the management 
of Daniel Frohman, the angel of the Actors’ Fund. And did 
she remember her promise to the box-office man? She did. 
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A director without 


a megaphone. 


A villain witkout dress 


suit or riding habit. 
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A homely 


heroine. 








A fight in which 
the hero gets licked 


















An unhappy ending. 


Things We Seldom See In Movies 


By NORMAN ANTHONY 





A cameraman with 
his hat on straight. 





An Ingenue with- 


out curls. 





Movie star walk- 
ing to work. 
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Turning to 
“Who is that exquisite girl?” 


Paderewski once saw her at a reception. 


his hostess, he asked : 


FTER talking with Madge Bellamy for half an hour, 
my real instinct was to say, “So Tom Ince has done it 
again!” 
I am not a prophet. It isn’t my business to make 
predictions. And I believe this is my first offense. 

Madge Bellamy is one of the coming cycle of great motion 
picture stars, according to my judgment. 

She has the three greatest essentials combined—beauty, 
youth and a radiant joy of make-believe. The most cold- 
blooded analyst could scarcely deny her any of the three. 

Penhryn Stanlaws, the artist, merely added expert backing 
to my opinion when he told me he considered her the most 
beautiful young girl he had ever seen. 

She was properly indignant when I guessed her a whole year 
younger than the eighteen she actually boasts of. 

“Most people take me to be at least twenty,” she said with 
a touch of dignified surprise. 

Paderewski once saw her at a reception. Turning to his 
hostess he asked. “Who is that exquisite girl?” 

It’s difficult to better his word. She is exquisite—exquisite 
in the delicate, small-boned, bronze-brown of her, and in the 
gentle, open, kindly mind as yet entirely unspoiled by her two 
years on the speaking stage. 

She is a veritable little Molly Make-Believe. Her head is 
still full of beautiful ladies in clinging, velvet dresses—of 
knights in armor—of pageants and poetry. Every picture is 
going to be just a beautiful new fairyland to her—where she 
can actually have all Mr. Ince’s great big studio—all his 
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Madge 
Make 


Believe 


A new little twinkler 
whose fairyland is a 
motion picture studio. 


By 
JOAN JORDAN 


wonderful costume wardrobe of silks and laces, 
all his staff of electricians and artists to make her 
day-dreams real. 

She has played “Peg o’ My Heart” in stock, 
“Pollyanna” on the road and last year with 
William Gillette on Broadway in “Dear Brutus.” 
This year she was to have done “The Prince and 
the Pauper” but Mr. Ince saw her first. And 
now, I actually believe, her name is to be added 
to those of Charlie Ray—Bill Hart—Louise 
Glaum—Dorothy Dalton—as stars that Mr. Ince 
has discovered. 

Her father was a college professor in Texas 
—her mother is a ridiculously young and at- 
tractive person, who adores Madge. 

“I want to be perfumed so I leave a lovely 
fragrance when I walk down the hall,” murmured 
that young person. “How do they do that? 
Isn’t it lovely?” Her pretty southern voice 
drawled, though she informed me that she had 
lost all her accent when she went to New York. 

She has a capacity for work, too, or I mistake 
the small, intense wiry type of whom I have 
seen many. 

Her first Ince picture is to be in support of 
Hobart Bosworth. Her contract with Ince is for three years. 
Don’t forget—and see where she'll be at the end of three 
years. 

But I’m glad she’s got that kind of a mother in the back- 
ground. Girls like Madge Bellamy—so atune to everything 


beautiful and emotional and interesting—must have wise 
mothers nowadays. 
Not that Madge hasn't a mind of her own. She is ac- 


customed to thinking things out for herself, not always to 
wait upon her mother’s judgment; and many times has proved 
herself capable of wise decisions and weighty opinions that 
would do justice to a far older and not nearly so pretty head. 

Her Ince debut will not mark her real bow to motion pic- 
ture audiences. She was chosen to play the feminine juvenile 
in Geraldine Farrar’s Pathe picture, “The Riddle: Woman.” 
She played it expertly, albeit with a delightful naivete which 
completely captured everyone. Her director made predictions; 
her manager made predictions; and what is more, the public 
made predictions. And now that Thomas H. Ince agrees with 
the general verdict, she is to have ample opportunity to live 
up to all those nice things they said about her. And if we 
know Madge, she will not only live up to them—she will go 
‘way beyond them. 

She will not let success spoil her, because everyone will 
know of her success before herself. Any girl who gathers about 
her the children of the neighborhood and tells them fascinat- 
ing fairy-tales that she half believes in her own heart, is not 
apt to become bored or blase with theatrical triumphs. 




















An 
nvoluntary 


Idol 


Mahlon Hamilton refuses 


to be worshipped—except 
by his wife 


By 
MARY WINSHIP 


ALWAYS like men who begin a conversation 
by telling you what nice wives they have; 
they're either perfectly safe or extremely 
clever. 

George Loane Tucker, the creator of “The 
Miracle Man,” told me once that Mahlon Hamil- 
ton was his ideal of the perfect screen lover— 
not exactly a he-vamp (loathsome words) but the 
kind of man that had such real fascination he 
could woo a suffragette off a soap box. 

So with that in my mind I was quite relieved 
when he began to tell me about his charming 
wife, who had unfortunately gone shopping. 

Because I’m really impressionable, and I have 
a great respect for George Loane Tucker’s 
opinion. 

Particularly after I'd been welcomed with 1850 
sherry—in a lovely, squat, silver jug! And im- 
ported cigarettes! 

A tall, personable man, with quizzical eyes 
and a well-groomed head, in spite of a rebellious 
lock in front that insists on curling. Not a boy, 
of course, thirty-two probably or thirty-five, 
with entirely the look of good breeding and 
savoir fuire that is really attractive and, I should 
think. would make women feel interested at once. 
that is what Mr. Tucker meant. 

He has that cool, perfectly self-possessed indifference and 
sureness of himself that is so often lacking in actors. Care- 
lessly, never consciously attractive, without the slightest con- 
cern as to what anyone says or thinks about him or what 
sort of an impression he may make, it is easy to see why 
Mr. Tucker chose him for the gentlemanly heart-smasher in 
“Ladies Must Live” rather than some other actor with more 
obvious methods of ensnaring the feminine heart. 

We sat in a lovely drawing-room, done in soft grays that 
relaxed one’s thought at once, with lots of French, curtained 
windows, and a carved stone mantel, and a divine parchment 
shade on an Italian lamp, in black and coral and crimson. 
I liked it immensely. Mrs. Hamilton must have as good taste 
in home-making as she has in husbands. 

He is a serious actor. His performance in “Earthbound” 
will testify to that. The recognition he has won as a screen 
actor has been because of the fine, serious note that pervades 
his work. 

“That,” he explained in his pleasant voice, where the soft 
cadences of the south still linger (his mother was a Virginian 
and he is the third Mahlon Hamilton to be born in Baltimore, 
Maryland) “is always the way. The serious people make 
delightful comedians because being funny is one of the most 
serious businesses in the world. While the light-hearted people 


Perhaps 


like me, can do serious work without spoiling it by taking 
it seriously. 
“You know, I came out here to stay eight months—to clean 








“He began telling me about his charming wife.” 


up a lot of money as quickly as I could and then get back to 


Broadway. That was nearly three years ago and I’m still here. 
I like it. I’m a real old timer in pictures. I ought to be 


ready to retire pretty soon. Why, I made pictures eight years 
ago for Kinemacolor—down on Long Island. Isn’t that dread- 
ful? 

“Oh yes, and I played Paul in the original screen version of 
‘Three Weeks.’ I was playing stock with Frances Ring— 
Tommie Meighan’s wife, you know—in Dayton, Ohio, when 
they wired me to do it. It was great fun.” 

A really beautiful collie, expressing every manifestation of 
dog devotion, came to rub happily against his knees. Aut 
he dropped one hand on its white, shaggy head in the caressing, 
careless fashion of people who really love dogs. 

His conversation is simple, direct, and amusing. He has a 
kindly mind, I think, for not once while the talk rambled in 
professional channels, did I hear him voice a word of criticism, 
or repeat an unkind thing. 

He told me that he had always been a bit shy, 
to connect himself with his screen triumphs. 

“The thing’s there on the screen for anybody to see,” he 
said. “It doesn’t make it any greater to talk about it.” 

And I’m sure he could never take himself seriously enough 
to build up a following. Why, it took me two weeks to locate 
the man when I wanted to interview him. Imagine! 

His latest releases are “Earthbound,” “Half A Chance,” and 
“Ladies Must Live.” He has also appeared in support of 
Pauline Frederick, and will soon be seen opposite Louise 
Glaum. 


a bit loathe 
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BOVE: the last rows of the orchestra in a Broadway 
movie palace—left blooming all alone. Beginning in 
the orthodox fashion at the left, the next to the last 
row (i. e., the 276th) is occupied, firstly, by a half- 

portion of— 

BERTIE, the haberdashery salesman, much bothered with 
acute cinematographic ataxia of the elbow. 

MAE, who would rather be shot than dragged to a concert 
or a recital to hear a “lotta gloomy old classical music and 
op’ra,”” but—when Mae goes to the movies she sits on the edge 
of her seat enthralled by every note of the orchestra's offer- 
ings of Beethoven, Liszt, Bach, etcetera. 

GREENWICH VILLAGER who still denies having any 
interest in the movies and swears that he never attends them, 
—has recognized a fellow villager five rows away and is pre- 
tending to have fallen asleep from sheer boredom—as an alibi. 
Unfortunately the friend is using the same dodge and they are 
both missing the picture. 

MR. BROWN has stopped five ushers and begged a pro- 
gram, but, as there is little about Mr. Brown's appearance to 
suggest his having well-lined small change pockets, he is likely 
to be obliged to go on thinking that Chopin’s “Fantaisie Im- 
promptu” is “I’m always chasing rainbows.” 

Across the aisle, on the next page are: 

FREDDIE, the extra, who came in to see himself in the 
cabaret scene and is coughing violently (for Freddie) in the 
vain hope that he will be recognized. 

MYRTLE, becoming more and more convinced that certain 
stars, obviously far less beautiful than she, are “certainly 
getting away with muhidah.” 

AGNES, on the other hand, would as soon imagine herself 
as an actress in the movies as an archangel in heaven. She 
has a dozen favorites for any one of whom she is quite willing 
to lie down and die. She probably would if she realized that 
she is sitting next to a 

FAMOUS PICTURE COMEDIENNE, in to see herself act, 
with a 

CERTAIN YOUNG ACTOR, who, having once or twice 
been her leading man, has never succeeded in getting the 
idea out of his head and is whispering pretty things about 
the Little Church Around the Corner. 

In the last (277th) row, beginning again at the left: 

CHARLIE, one of those persons always seen with a pretty 
girl, has just discovered that, say what you please about 85 
cents being a stiff price for movies, it is the one and only place 
in which a 

PEACH like the one next him can be amused for so long a 
period at the price. 

TWO PERSONS—Mrs. Drear of the W. C. T. U. and the 
Rev. Dr. Gloom of the Lord’s Day Alliance, but which is 
which we cannot say, having accidentally erased the mark we 
had placed to distinguish the female. They are debating 
whether to order Congress to hang or to poison people vicious 
enough to go to the movies. 

CLARA just knows that Freddie, aforementioned, has gone 
and caught his death strapping on his wrist-watch of a morn- 
ing before its metal back has lost the chill of night. 

MR. and MRS. PATRICK O'ROURKE will say that there 
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A CROSS SECTION 


Ananias, visiting 

Broadway from the 

ouija-world, hears 
his Master's voice. 





haven’t been no moo’m-pitchas worth the prices what they 
charge nowadays since “Humoresque.” 

ACTOR, from the “legitimate” stage, who snubs all the 
movie-actors in the Lambs and wishes he had their Saturday 
envelopes in the movies. 

In the aisle, an 

USHER looking over the roped-in fans (we'll say they are) 
in the S. R. O. division trying to decide which of the young 
men loves which of the young ladies enough to slip her a 
decent tip for a couple of the seats she is holding a block and 
a half down the aisle. 
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Those other buildings about it? Oh 


presented. 
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Broadway—Home of the Drama. X marks the spot + 
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Tax and Tips 


By 
RALPH BARTON 


As far as we are concerned, 
the only theater chairs in the 
known world: divans in one 
of the Broadway houses so 
luxuriously comfortable that 
any picture whatever—even 
a picturization of your favor- 
ite novel—may be looked at 
with the keenest pleasure, 
and so cozily private that 
even the most discreet may 
bring along the lady he wants 
to make his co-respondent— 


or his flask—or both. 








where plays (with movie possibilities) are frequently 
they are only grandchildren of the Nickelodeon. 
















Doyou remember when 
these were the prices in 
the Broadway houses ? 
And there wasn't any 
war tax! When you 
walked up witha dollar 
and said “four, please!” 
instead of one and fif- 
teen cents overto give to 
another employee. Of 
course, it is thoughtful 
of the managers to make 
the 75-cent seats 77 
cents so that the 8 cents 
tax will make it come 
out an even 85 cents. 
Anyway, what is 2 
cents on a seat toa man- 
ager? On 2000 seats, 
sold four times a day, 
it comes to a wretched 


$58,400 a year! 











OU Always Can Tell 
When Allan Dwan 
Is in Town. 
Broadway 
Brightens Up. 
The Wrigley Peacocks 
Strut More Proudly than Ever 
The Claridge Grill Becomes 
More than a Meeting-and-Eating Place 
For Motion Picture Magnates. 
And I’m always Glad 
When Mr. Dwan Comes, Myself 
He Asks Me 
To Tea, and 
Talks—Says Something, I Mean— 
And Serves 
Funny Little Cakes and 
Makes Me Think 
Maybe 
This Star-Director Stuff 
Is Going 
To Turn Out All Right, 
After All. 
He’s Good-looking Enough 
To be his Own Leading Man, and 
Although he’s Efficient as a Rule, 
He Never Seems to Think About 
That Way of 
Cutting Down Expenses. 
He’s Perfectly Willing 
To Let Ward Crane Do It. 
Mr. Dwan, Between Telephone Calls— 
He Answers his Phone and Talks 
With the Receiver Standing Up 
On his Shoulder (I Never Saw 
Anyone who 
Could do it that Way Before; he Ought 
To Go in Vaudeville)— 
And You Wish it were Polite 
To Listen to a One-sided Conversation— 
Mr. Dwan, I Said, told me that he 
Has Great Faith in Organization. 
“I've Built Up One 
That’s Worth a Million to Me 
The Lad who Grinds the Camera, 
The Lady who Helps Edit the Film, 
The Leading Woman and the Leading Man— 
Every one of them Counts. 
That’s Why I Believe 
In Giving ‘em All Credit. 


7 Magazine 

Doesn't Publish a Story 
Without Giving the Name of 
The Author and the 
Illustrator, does it? 
Well, it’s the Same Principle 
When it Comes to the Credits 
On the Screen. The Cast 
Deserves to be Mentioned; so does 
The Art Director, who 
Thinks Up all those 
Beautiful Effects that 
People Rave About; and 
So Does the Scenario Writer, 
Who Writes the Story; and 
So Does the Cameraman, who 
Illustrates it. 
Of Course, I Draw the Line 
When it Comes to Putting on the Program. 
‘Miss Blank’s Sweater 
Made of Marybelle Yarn!’ ” 
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WEST is EAST 








Allan Dwan is good looking 


enough to be his own leading man. 


T Takes a Lot to 
Disturb an Office Boy. 

But the Other Day, 

It Happened Here. 

I Never Saw him 

Quite So Busy Before. 

He 

Came In and Said, 

“Gentleman to 

See You,” and then 

“Don’t you Want 

Those Pencils 

Sharpened ? 

You Need New Pens, and 

Isn’t There Something Else 

I Can Do?” 

Just then, 

The Door Opened and 





It takes a lot to disturb an office 
boy, but Tommy Meighan did it. 














A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


Thomas Meighan 

Walked In. 

He Almost 

Ran Over the 

O. B., but 

Apologized and Said, 

“Hello, Kid. 

Just thought 

I'd Run In and 

Say Goodbye,” he Went On, 

“I'm leaving for California 

To Do one Picture and then 

Til be Back. 

Sort of Tired 

Of the West; hope 

To be in the East 

All the Time Soon.” 

I Thought the Office Boy 

Had Gone, but he was 

Bringing in some New 
Memorandum Pads that 

I Asked for 

Last Summer, and he Said Suddenly, 
“Gee, I liked Conrad, Mr. Meegan.” 
And Mr. Meighan Said, 

“Glad to Hear it. But 

I Didn't Think . 

It was the Part for Me. 

I Never 

Should have been Cast for it. 

I’m about as English 

As a John McCormack Record, 

I told Mr. deMille So. 

‘Elliott Dexter,’ I Said, 

‘Is the Man to Play that Part. 
But 

They wouldn't Listen.” 

“Admiral Cricket was Great,” said 
The Office Boy. 

“Oh, did you ( 
Like that ?” said Mr. Meighan, in 
Such a Surprised Way. 
“Now, that’s one Part 

I Never was Meant to Play. 

Why, I don’t ' 
Look it and I Don't Act it. 

I Tried to Get them 

To Give it to 

Somebody Else. 

But they Made me Play it 

All the Same. 

There are 

At Least a Dozen 

Actors who Could have done it 

A Darn Sight Better.” 





(I Just Got a Proof of this 
And the Proof-reader 

Had Written 

??? 

All Over what 

Mr. Meighan Said. 

And I Suppose you 

Don’t Think they Make 
Actors like that, Either. 
They Don't, Very Often. 
There’s Tommy Meighan, and 
Thomas Meighan, and— 
Well, anyway, ask any 
Office Boy or 

Bank President who's 

His Favorite He-Film-Star!) 

















































James Rennie played Dorothy 
Gish’s husband on the screen 
some time before assuming 
that role in real life. This is 
a scene from a recent Gish 
picture,“ Flying Pat.” 


T happened in Greenwich 
Conn. 

A town which is not 

often in the public 

prints, has seen its name in 

a thousand sheets. A _ pop- 

ulace peaceful and _ undis- 





turbed has earned immortal- 
itv. 


For om Sunday afternoon, The young lady smiling at you 
December 20, there was a used to be Constance Talmadge. 
double wedding in Greenwich Now she is Mrs. John Pialoglo. 
which, when news of it crept 
to Manhattan, set the cellu- 
loid world by the ears and, 
through the universality of the films, the rest of the world. Two young 
ladies, both in their early twenties, changed their names. Their names 
were known to every man, woman, and child in every corner of the globe. 
Constance Talmadge and Dorothy Gish—now Mrs. John Pialoglo and 
Mrs. James Rennie. 

They have been inseparable chums since the days when Constance, 
a very slim and active child from Brooklyn, came to work in the Griffith 
Fine Arts studio, in Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, California. Dorothy 
Gish, a Griffith protegée since Biograph days, met the newcomer and found 
in her an admirable complement to her own high spirits and good humor. 
Constance became “Dutch” to Dorothy; Dorothy was called “Dot”; 
and they worked and played, always together. 

Once they said laughingly that if they ever got married, they would get 
married at the same time to keep up each other’s courage. Which is 
exactly what they did. 

Constance Talmadge had been rumored engaged to so many young men 
that when New York heard the latest report, that she was to marry a 
wealthy young Greek importer and exporter of cigars and cigarettes, a 
well-known clubman, a good dancer, and an all-round fine chap—John 
Pialoglo by name—New York smiled and went serenely on her way. 


’ulfer 






They’re 
Married! 


The double romance 
and marriage of 
Constance Talmadge 
and Dorothy Gish 


Until the Sunday in Greenwich, Conn. 
James Rennie had been Dorothy Gish’s 
most frequent escort since Dorothy’s re- 
turn from Europe. For several months 
they had been seen together at dances and 
dinners and the theater. Besides, the 
handsome Mr. Rennie was Dorothy’s lead- 
ing man not only in one picture, but sev- 
eral: “Remodeling a Husband,” and “Fly- 
ing Pat.” And there were rumors 
here, too, which were no sooner heard 
than denied by Miss Gish and Miss 
Gish’s mother. Ralph Barton, PHoTO- 
PLAY'S artist chap, saw them together 
and put them into his latest drawing. 
“A Cross Section of Manhattan 
Movie.” on page 56. But, everybody 
said, there was nothing to it— 
Until December 26, 1920. In 
Greenwich, Conn. 
The two (Continued on page 113) 








Pach Bros. 


—and here is her new husband, a 
wealthy Greek tobacco merchant, 
aged twenty-eight. 








Film-Flamming the Public 


Exposing some further activities 






of those who prey on the public faith 
in the Motion Picture. 


By 
JOHN G. HOLME 


HESE dark clouds in the cinema financial sky, which 

have been described in the past few issues of PHoTo- 

PLAY, are, thanks be, like most other clouds. They 

have their so-called silver lining. To change the figure, 
these film production tragedies have comic spots, some whole- 
some rustic humor characteristic of the most sophisticated 
metropolitan centers which harbor more credulous adult in- 
nocents to the acre than a whole township in Yellow Medicine 
County, Minnesouri. 

Which is preliminary to a brief review of the activities of 
M. Andre Himmel and the Franco-American Cinematograph 
Company, capitalized for ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS with ten thousand dollars paid down in cash. 

The avowed purpose of M. Himmel and the Franco-American 
was simply to round up the 
whole motion picture industry of 


Society; in Spain, the Society Monopols, and the Studio Films; 
in Italy, the Union Cinemetographique d’Italie which controls 
the following corporations: Itala Film, Fotodrama, Gloria Film, 
Pascuali Film, Palatine and the Rinacimento Film; in Germany, 
the Groupe L. U. F. R. A., Universum Film Atien Gesellschalt, 
and in Belgium the Cie. Beldge des Films Cinemetographiques. 

“We further control 20,000 theaters and exhibition rooms 
over the world, including 2,200 in France, 2,495 in Germany, 
1,650 in Italy, 1,935 in England, 1,203 in Austria, 725 in Spain 
and the rest distributed over the other countries of Europe. 
We are building ourselves 6,000 more theaters.” 

Marcus Loew, who counts each year lost when he does not 
build a half a dozen theaters, whispered to his neighbor at the 
banquet when he heard M. Himmel’s last statement: “Gee, I 

am just a piker,” and the pres- 
idents, vice-presidents and gen- 





the world, the producing com- 
panies, the distributing com- 
panies and movie theaters, and | 
not exactly trustify them, for 
that would be against the laws 
of this land, but sort of pile 


them all together into an in- 
visible and indestructible bag 
with M. Andre Napoleon 


Himmel sitting on top of the 
container with two or three 
billionaire cronies. 

And how did M. Himmel pro- 
pose to go about this world con- 





F you are solicited to purchase 
stock of a newly formed 
motion picture company do not 
sign your check until you write 
for advice to PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. 


= : =| eral managers of big film com- 


panies, which claim to have 
millions in assets, gasped. A 
few honest and horny-handed 
Wall street farmers sat up in 
their chairs and tried not to 
look like cats who are watching 
a nice fat mouse, about the size 
of a rat. 

The next day Pathe Exchange, 
Inc., one of the few producing 
| companies of the country which 
has grown to settled middle age 
with something of a _banker’s 








quest of the motion pictures? 

Did he go out into the highways 

and byways of the country selling stock like Johnson and Hop- 
kins, William L. Sherrill of the Frohman Amusement Corpora- 
tion, Frederick F. Stoll of the United States Photoplay Cor- 
poration and others who are merely trying to raise a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars? Not M. Himmel. 

M. Himmel is a Frenchman. He is said to have been a 
tailor a few years ago, and his name at that time is said to 
have been Himmelfrag. Anyway being a Frenchman, M. 
Himmel knows how to produce the proper effective effects. 
He probably learned a thing or two about human nature when 
he was sewing frocks and trousers for fashionable Parisians. 
He came to New York last Summer with an excellent wardrobe, 
several letters of introduction from prominent Frenchmen, 
and a grubstake which permitted him to live at the Ritz- 
Carlton. He claimed to be on an official mission of some 
sort for the French Government, and after making the ac- 
quaintance of several men of wealth and prominence in New 
York, he gave a little dinner at the Ritz, to which were invited 
many of the leaders of the film industry and several capitalists. 
Maurice Casanave, French High Commissioner to the United 
States, presided. On the whole it was one of the most im- 
pressive and socially successful parties ever given at the 
Ritz. 

The simple programme of the Franco-American was ex- 
plained by M. Himmel over the coffee and cigarettes. 

“We have succeeded in grouping together in Europe all that 
is important in the moving picture industry,” he said. “In 
France, we control Pathe, Eclipse, Comptoir Sutto, Cine Studio 
de Nice: in England, the London Agency, under which are 
grouped the principal English Motion Picture Corporations, 
and the Commercial Films, Limited, and the Urban Trading 
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paunch, began to receive polite 

but extremely embarrassing let- 
ters of inquiry as to its ownership. Some good money was 
burned up in cable tolls and within two days, Mr. Lewis 
Innerarity, Secretary of American Pathe, issued a statement, 
declaring that there was no foundation for Himmel’s state- 
ment to the effect that his company controlled French Pathe 
which owns about 99 per cent. of the stock of the American 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

Before the dinner Himmel told several film executives, his 
guests, that he also controlled Jury’s Imperial Pictures, Ltd., 
one of the biggest film companies of England. This report was 
brought to Sir William Jury, who happened to be in New York 
and who merely branded the statement as a “d lie.” 

When it came to checking up the other statements made by 
the new Napoleon of the films, they were found to be equally 
erroneous. There are only about 35,000 motion picture houses 
in the world, and Himmel claimed to control 20,000 of them. 
But of the 35,000 film theaters, fully 17,000 are in the United 
States, which, of course,’ meant that Himmel must control 
some American theaters, but so far it has been impossible to 
discover the name of a single theater or exhibition house in this 
country owned or controlled by the Frenchman. 

But what caused more merriment in the film world than any 
other statement of Himmel’s was that he controlled 2,200 
theaters in France. On January 1, 1919, France had only 
1.602 motion picture houses, 197 music halls and 357 theaters 
for the spoken drama, a total of 2,156. And be it noted that 
neither France nor any other European country is now engaged 
in construction of luxury buildings. 

Himmel’s spectacular appearance in New York has since 
become a matter of newspaper controversy. The authenticity 
of his letters of introduction has been (Continued on page 120) 
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A. Review of the new pictures 
by Burns Mantle and Photoplay 
Magazine Editors 


By BURNS MANTLE 


NTELLIGENT treatment will always save a picture, no 

matter how familiar the plot may be—and goodness 

knows all plots are familiar enough. “The Truth About 

Husbands,” although, as “The Profligate,” it was written 
by Arthur Wing Pinero, the foremost plot-builder of his day 
in England, is basicly the old story of the thoughtless gentle- 
man who promised to marry the simple country girl, changed 
his mind, married the pretty little city heroine instead, was 
later confronted by the girl he had wronged, threatened with 
the desertion of the wife he truly loved, and, in the end, was 
forgiven and permitted to continue his legitimate pursuit of 
happiness as a devoted husband. But as Whitman Bennett 
has supervised the picture, and Kenneth Webb has directed it, 
it becomes a plausibly told and interesting narrative, pictorial- 
ly much above the average; and though there are one or two 
scenes in which the appeal to sex is obviously stressed, they 
are not as baldly dragged in as they might have been. The 
acting is generally excellent. Anna Lehr is an attractive tempt- 
ress, May McAvoy an appealing bride, Holmes Herbert a 
worthy husband. It is a First National picture. 


ROGUES AND ROMANCE—Pathe 


George B. Seitz, who might reasonably be referred to 
as the George M. Cohan of the screen in that he writes 
his own scenarios, directs their production and plays his own 
heroes, has followed his serial sister, Pearl White, into the 
feature field. and does well with his first venture. ‘Rogues 
and Romance” presents him as a dashing, two-fisted Yankee 
who invades Spain on the trail of his boyhood sweetheart, finds 
her fascinated by a handsome villain who first makes ardent 
love to her and then, instead of marrying her, holds her captive 
for the ransom he hopes to collect. George B. finaily effects 
the girl’s release and brings her back to the States as his bride. 
It is another of those adventure pictures which makes up in 
excitement what it lacks in logic, and the fact that most, if 
not all, the scenes were shot in Spain, gives them an atmos- 
pheric background of the first quality. True, the Spanish 
scenes other directors have been able to create in Southern 
California may be quite as beautiful and, in the main, equally 
convincing, but it is pleasant to have a change and the enter- 
prise of the Seitz company in going to the trouble and expense 
of the trip is to be commended. The scenes of the revolution 
are full of thrills, with all the melodramatic punch of the 
familiar Seitz serials, plus the Seitz gift of making them at 
least momentarily real. Marguerite Courtot serves the star 





In “Dangerous Business,” the heroine is just another saucy 

flapper, played by Constance Talmadge, who gives good per~ 

formance, as also do Kenneth Harlan as the hero, and 
George Faweett. 


particularly well as a jealous senorita and June Caprice offers 
the necessary feminine contrast as a trusting blonde heroine. 
Harry Semels is a good actor and picturesque villain. 


THE JUCKLINS—Paramount- Artcraft 


This Monte Blue person is one of the most likable humans 
of the screen, and when he is as well fitted with a story as 
he is in “The Jucklins,” no picture star I know of can be more 
entertaining than he. The audience I sat with was frequently 
inclined to cheer young Mr. Blue, not because he was engaged 
in doing anything that had not been done a hundred or two 
times before, but because he knew how to do what he was doing 
and because his director, George Melford, had intelligently 
directed him in the doing of it. There is a scene in “The 
Jucklins,” for example, in which Monte, as a new teacher in a 
country school down south, is forced to establish his authority 
by first beating and then throwing through the door of the 
school house two of the tougher boys who have threatened to 
duck him in the creek. A simple scene and frankly melodramatic, 
but in this instance a genuinely stirring and emotionally satisfy- 
ing scene because it is splendidly led up to in the story, beauti- 
fully directed by Mr. Melford and perfectly acted by Mr. Blue. 
“The Jucklins” is also one of the few pictures in which the 
sub-plot is skillfully interlaced with the main story, so that 
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“The Truth About Husbands,” from Arthur Wing Pinero’s tale, 
“The Profligate.” becomes a plausibly told narrative. The acting is 
excellent by May McAvoy and Holmes Herbert and others. 




















In “Flying Pat,”“Dorothy Gish is up in the air looking for excite- 
ment. She supplies much merriment. In it also appears her 
new husband, James Rennie. 











Photoplay Magazine 














“Rogues and Romance” presents George B. Seitz as a dashing 


two-fisted Yankee who fights for his sweetheart. Harry 
Semel is a picturesque villain, with June Caprice as the heroine. 


there is no break in the interest, no puzzling lapses of time 
and few abrupt changes of locale. A fine picture, this one, 
for all its familiar material. Griffith himself, and he is supreme 
in this particular field, has never selected much finer Southern 
backgrounds than Melford has found, nor etched in the details 
of farm yards and farm houses more picturesquely. The 
acting is good and Opie Read’s story, as said, simple enough 
and true enough to urge an audience to spontaneous applause. 


THE MARK OF ZORRO—United Artists 


In a Douglas Fairbanks film there is always that best promise 
of the movie, a good entertainment. The mention of this 
popular star’s name invariably stirs up visions of an acrobatic 
youth with an engaging smile who spends much of his time 
leaping over and through everything in sight. But because he 
is a good actor as well, and reasonably careful that the stories 
of his pictures shall be well told and handsomely mounted, there 
is also the assurance that they will be worth while in other 
ways. “The Mark of Zorro” is one of the best of the recent 
Fairbanks series. It has a romantic hero, who is the allegedly 
weakling son of a Mexican don, but who doubles at odd 
moments, and especially at night, as a bandit set on freeing the 
people of his state from the oppression of their political rulers. 
As the happy bandit he eludes the law and engages in wonder- 
fully exciting sword combats with his pursuers, proving himself, 
incidentally, the best swordsman in pictures. And in the end 
he rescues the trusting heroine as gracefully and with as many 
thrills as ever accompanied the similar exploits of the knights 
of old when they assaulted the towered prisons of their ladies 
faire. Marguerite de la Motte is an attractive heroine. Fred 
Niblo was the director and he, too, is to be numbered with the 
best of the newer and more intelligent picture makers. 


COUSIN KATE—Vitagraph 


“Cousin Kate” was one of the pleasantest romances that 
found its way into the repertoire of Ethel Barrymore when 
she was a girl. The story of the young novelist who secret- 
ly scoffed at the sugary romances she concocted for the 
sweet young things who were her heroines and then fell victim 
to a love affair that was quite as wildly romantic as any of 
which she had written, had excellent comedy value and enough 
dramatic quality to make it delightful entertainment. In the 
screen version, which is distinctly a feminine affair, having 
been adapted by Mrs. L. Case Russell, directed by Mrs. Sidney 
Drew and played by Alice Joyce, most of these values are 
preserved. Being a typically fussy masculine critic I naturally 
feel that while the dear ladies may have made the best of the 
material they have not made the most of it. Mrs. Drew, for 
instance, has been too abrupt and not at all convincing in 
bringing together Cousin Kate and the engaging young man 
who was to marry her puritanical young cousin, though he 
really didn’t love her, in the storm-bound cottage in which 
they were forced to play at “keeping house,” and where they 
discovered that love, in place of being “so much trouble,” as 
Cousin Kate had written, was really something with which 
young people have to reckon, in real life as well as in fiction. 
Past this weakened foundation, however, the story is well 
handled, and none of the screen heroines could have made 
“Cousin Kate” more charmingly feminine than did Miss Joyce. 


TO PLEASE ONE WOMAN—Paramount:- Artcraft 


The feminine angle on the making of motion pictures is 
again strongly in evidence in “To Please One Woman,” 
which Lois Weber both wrote and directed. If the picture 
has a purpose it apparently is that of proving the havoc one 
soulless and more or less typically selfish woman can work in 
the lives of the men and also the women with whom she comes 
in contact. She drives her husband to crime and finally to 
suicide; she separates an honest country doctor from his sweet- 
heart; she starts an impressionable girl on the road to vampire- 
land by inspiring her to smoke the insidious cigarette, to 
obtain which, she (the impressionable one) induces her small 
town sweetheart to steal money from his employer’s cash 
drawer. She quite_out-Thedas Theda Bara as a wicked lady, 
and it is interesting to observe her in action as representing 
a woman’s idea of what such another woman can do in making 
a bad world worse. Some of the scenes ef wickedness are 
more amusing than convincing. The brunette Mona Lisa plays 
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the wicked lady in a very wicked way, and the blonde Claire 
Windsor gives a typical performance as the nobler sort of 
feminine protagonist. 


DANGEROUS BUSINESS—First National 


It is to be regretted that they have permitted the Talmadge 
girls to become set in the particular forms of screen plays 
they dominate—to give their respective publics the impression 
that the gifted Norma can play nothing but the saddened heroines 
of melodrama and the lively Constance nothing but the pert 
ingenues of the comedy that borders on farce. True, Norma 
is naturally a dramatic actress, but a fair amount of contrast- 
ing comedy would add much to her appeal as a human being. 
And though Constance is, by nature, a bonnie girl and spirited, 
it is denying her the chance to prove herself a competent 
actress if she is never permitted to play a sanely reasoning 
human whose adventures are serious as well as trivial. In 
“Dangerous Business” there is a suggestion of drama, but it is 
touched so lightly by John Emerson and Anita Loos, who 
provided the script, that it adds little weight to the picture. 
The heroine is just another saucy flapper who swore she was 
married to the poor boob who was her father’s secretary in 
order to extricate herself from an embarrassing situation. But 
it happens the mild-mannered secretary, going to war and 
coming back a determined man, accepts the situation as it 
stands and carries the flapper off as his wife. It is another 
good performance by Miss Constance, and she is admirably 
assisted by another of those competent casts which recently 
have been found in the Joseph Schenk pictures—this one in- 
cluding Kenneth Harlan as the hero, and George Fawcett. 


THE TESTING BLOCK—Paramount- Artcraft 


So long as William S. Hart can produce as good pictures as 
“The Testing Block’—as wholesome and human, as enter- 
taining and as true to the spirit of adventure and the laws 
of good melodrama—there is little danger that his popularity 
will wane. You may have to accept something in the premise 
of a “Bill” Hart story; you may have to admit that life in 
the West was probably not as picturesque or as extravagantly 
strenuous as it is in his picturization of it. But you never 
are asked to excuse it because it is silly or essentially trivial, 
or foolishly overdone for the sake of an effect. No one man 
could have whipped a band of outlaws as successfully as Bill 
does in this picture, but when his cause is just and you want 
to see him win, there is a thrill in watching him wade into his 
enemies and remain “the last man on his feet” at the end of 
the battle royal. Neither are his romances ever overdone. The 
story of “The Testing Block” has already been told in fiction 
form in PHotopLtAy. There is always a sense of satisfaction 
in the ending of such a story, however theatrical it may be or 
conventionally happy. There is humor and originality, too, 
in the incidental episodes—that of the outlaw band bringing 
the theatrical troupe into the forest and forcing the actors to 
give a show, being especially well done. And there is always 
pictorial beauty in the backgrounds. 


ISOBEL, OR THE TRAIL’S END—States’ Rights 


There is always something majestic and sweeping about 
a story of the snowy and frozen north, however far from 
plausibility it may wander. ‘The most recent of the James 
Oliver Curwood series, “Isobel, or the Trail’s End,” commands 
these virtues. The scenes of the north, including several of 
an Esquimaux village, have the tang of authenticity and great 
pictorial value as well. The story here is concerned with the 
adventure of another of those brave men of the Northwest 
Mounted police who is set upon the trail of a murderer. He 
“gets his man,” as usual, but, finding that he is possessed of a 
pretty and a loyal wife, and later that he has deliberately set 
himself in the way of the law in order to rescue his baby girl, 
he is much inclined to give him the benefit of the doubt and 
let him escape. He does release him, in fact, but the poor 
fellow dies, even though his innocence of the murder is later 
proved. He just Aad to die, if the hero was later to acquire 
the wife and child and the picture achieve a happy conclusion. 
It is a picture of imaginative backgrounds and the interest is 
well sustained, for all its occasional dependence upon coinci- 
dence. The cast is headed by House Peters, one of the most 
manly of leading men; Jane Novak, as appealing as any of the 
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You may be prejudiced against the picturization of stage suc- 
cesses, but you ll like “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” It breathes of 
Scotland. Leatrice Joy is Bunty and Raymond Hatton thelover. 














“Two Kinds of Love” involves gunpowder, a search for 
gold, “Breezy” Eason, and a dog, “Breezy’s’ mother, 
Jimsey Maye Eason, and his father, Reeves Eason, as director. 











Lois Weber's “To Please One Woman™ demonstrates the 


havoc a selfish woman can bring into the lives of others. 
Mona Lisa, as a wicked lady, out-thedas Miss Bara. 
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“Fantomas” gives a hope that the serial of tomorrow may 
carve its own particular niche. Adapted from a series of detec 
tive stories concerning a counterfeiter. It will hold your interest. 
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There isn't a dull moment in“ The Scuttlers.” A ship is sunk 
for insurance ~- and there is Jackie Saunders, and there is 
William Farnum, more ingratiating than ever. 
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into delightful entertainment. 


“Cousin Kate,” the story of the novelist who fell victim to a romance 
as wild as those she wrote, has been adapted by Mrs. Sidney Drew 


Alice Joyce is charming. 


cinema’s badgered heroines, and Edward Pell. Edwin Carewe 
did the directing. 


POLLY WITH A PAST—Metro 


Ina Claire has always been a lucky actress in that her 
early training was that of an imiiatrix. She learned to do 
her Harry Lauders and her Ethel Barrymores, her George 
Cohans and her Sam Bernards, as a precocious child at school 
learns its letters. As a result she has always been an actress 
of a varied and valuable equipment, able to fill in any lack of 
histrionic inspiration with a very good imitation of the real 
thing. Now, going into pictures as the star of “Polly With a 
Past,” she is again advantaged by the possession of this equip- 
ment. She may not be a great screen star, but she gives 
a good copy of a great star’s methods and her director does 
the rest, overplaying the closeups occasionally and holding 
the scenes longer than the action justifies in order to impress 
her personality upon her new public. “Polly With a Past” 
serves her very well as a medium for her introduction. 


By Photoplay Editors 
FLYING PAT—Paramount- Artcraft 


OROTHY GISH up in the air looking for excitement and 

finding it. As the young wife who studies aviation under 
the guiding hand of hubby’s bosom friend, Dorothy provides 
much merriment, overlooking no opportunity afforded by the 
rather sketchy plot to add to her laurels as a comedienne. If 
you like Dorothy Gish, as you probably do, and enjoy laugh- 
ing as you really should, don’t miss this. It is the latest pic- 
ture in which Dorothy’s brand-new husband, James Rennie, 
appears as her leading man. 


BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS—Goldwyn 


OME awa’ to this quaint little Scotch village (nestling per- 

haps in the Hollywood hills though you’d never suspect 
it) and forget modern mysteries and problem plays and sex 
trash. You may be prejudiced against the picturization of 
stage successes as a rule, but you'll enjoy “Bunty.” True. 
it is not a great picture, nor a gripping one—but it is an ap- 
pealing story, well directed and convincingly portrayed by 
an excellent cast. There’s the breath of Scotch heather in 
the air, and almost you luok for the spires of Edinboro town 
around the bend in the road. Leatrice Joy, while making no 
bid for stardom, plays Bunty satisfactorily, and Raymond 
Hatton is the eccentric lover. Most of you will like it. 


THE SCUTTLERS—Fox 


HERE isn’t a dull moment in this picture. It is a sea 

story, but not of the usual kind. The good ship Dorothy 
Low is sunk for the insurance, there is a detective on the 
trail, there are sailors in irons, and there is the captain’s pretty 
daughter, and everything like that; but there is also William 
Farnum, who is more ingratiating than ever. Farnum always 
plays the brawny hero of more or less innate nobility, but 
somehow, he is never tiresome. Jackie Saunders is the girl. 
and provides just about the most logical excuse for any actor’s 
love-making this month. She is pretty and she is natural. 


TWO KINDS OF LOVE—Universal 


HEN there is a kid and a dog in a picture, we like it. 

Especially when the kid is little “Breezy” Eason, onc 
of the most lovable youngsters on the screen. And the canine 
co-star would make one believe that leading a dog’s life isn’t 
so bad, after all. This is really a family affair, for Reeves 
Eason directed it, Jimsey Maye Eason plays the heroine, and 
their little son Breezy is the child. Gunpowder and a search 
for gold manage to keep the plot going, but what’s a plot 
when there’s a kid, and a dog? 


FANTOMAS— Fox 


|? really seems that the serial is to have a fighting chance 
for recognition in the cinema family. For years it has been 
the interloper. the black sheep, depending for its popularity 
upon a series of wild, death-defying stunts, without sequence. 
without logic, packed tightly to- (Continued on page 104) 
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The chance to 
wear your more 
elaborate clothes 
comes when you 
go to a formal 
ball, evening 
party, or to the 
opera. 
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Clothes for Special Occasions 


What to Wear and When to Wear It. 


By NORMA TALMADGE 
Photoplay’s Fashion Editor 


HE was a very pretty, very much excited girl and she 

began eagerly to tell a group of friends about the ap- 
proaching wedding. 

“In Grace Church, Friday afternoon,” her voice car- 

ried beyond the group around her, then, “What shall I wear?” 

There was a buzz of talk, everyone, apparently, advising 
and counseling. 

“T wonder if my satin frock is too elaborate?” went on the 
perplexed one. “What does one wear, anyway, at an afternoon 
wedding?” 

This conversation, accidentally overheard, made me remem- 
ber how many times one sees costumes that make the wearers 
conspicuous because of their inappropriateness for the occa- 
sion—although it seems to me that tons of literature have 
been written and published on this subject. One can scarcely 
pick up a woman’s magazine without happening on advice 
concerning the correct gown, conduct and conversation for all 
occasions—from a luncheon to a political rally. But, in spite 
of all advice on the subject, there seems to be a lot of confu- 
sion and misapprehension on this interesting subject. The 
wail: “What shall I wear?” goes up all over the land. 





Recently, I read a delightful book in which the heroine 
always informed her guests what sort of clothes they should 
wear at her parties by penning the mysterious word “High- 
tum,” “Tightum,” or “Scrub” in one corner of the invitation. 
The initiated knew that “Hightum” meant one’s very best 
clothes; “Tightum” was second-best and “Scrub” carried its 
own significance. So, following this rule, I want to chat with 
you this month about the occasions when these different types 
of clothes are worn. 

Going back to the afternoon wedding that started my 
thoughts running in this direction: The perplexed girl would 
have been appropriately dressed for the event had she worn 
a smart afternoon frock of cloth, silk or satin, prettily trimmed. 
If a suit is worn on such an occasion, it should be an elab- 
orate one of silk or velvet with a harmonizing blouse. The 
gloves should be of white kid, long or short as the sleeves 
require, and the shoes of black, bronze or matching kid, high 
or low as the wearer chooses. Nothing should be carried 
but a small fancy bag. If a one-piece frock is worn there 
should be an accompanying wrap of cloth, silk or velvet. It 
is not a compliment to the bride to appear at her wedding in 
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severe tailored street clothes. It is a joyous occasion and 
the clothes cf the guests should reflect this state of mind. 

A man wears a morning coat at day-time weddings. Silk 
hats have rather gone by the board in recent years, so this 
type of masculine headgear is not essential. 

The type of clothes 
worn at a day wedding 
are equally appropriate 
for a formal luncheon, 
an afternoon reception 
or for making calls. 
Speaking of calls, re- 
minds me that the old 
type of “Mr. and Mrs.” 
calling card is now ob- 
solete, husband and 
wife having separate 
visiting cards. This 
vear the cards for hus- 
band and wife are 
identical in size and if 
you wish to be espe- 
cially fashionable you 
will have them done in 
a tone of light gray. 

If, in extending an 
invitation for an eve- 
ning affair, your hos- 
tess does not make it 
clear that the event is 
formal or informal, it 
is permissible for you 
to write or telephone 
her regarding the type 
of clothes to be worn. 
You don’t want to be 
the one to wear “High- 
tum” clothes while all 
the rest of the party is 
arrayed in “Tightum,” 
and the opposite situa- 
tion would be equally 
unpleasant. For an 
informal dinner at 
home or at a restau- 
rant one may wear any 
pretty cotton or silk 
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husbands and fathers don’t see this as any particularly shin- 
ing bit of good fortune. I read in an old book recently that 
the English laws of 1363 forbade any but “the Royal family 
or nobles whose income was upward of one thousand pounds 
per annum” from wearing ermine or “embellishments of 
pearls.” In those days 
it wasn’t a case of cut- 
ting one’s garment ac- 
cording to one’s cloth, 
but of cutting it ac- 
cording to one’s pock- 
etbook. These regula- 
tions lapsed for a time, 
but they were revived 
in the reign of Henry 
IV, and it was ordered 
that “No man not be- 
ing a banneret or per- 
son of high estate may 
wear cloth of gold, 
neither cloth of velvet 
nor motley velvet, or 
to use the fur of er- 
mine or of martin.” 
I don’t know about the 
banneret, but one cer- 
tainly has to be of 
“high estate” these 
days also to wear “the 
fur of ermine or of 
martin.” Just think 
how that ruling would 
cut down the number 
of nice gold cloth tur- 
bans, too! 

Ever since it was 
first woven, cloth of 
gold has been held in 
high esteem, and most 
of the old sumptuary 
laws were enacted to 
protect this fabric 
from general wear. 
Velvet is another ma- 
terial that has also 
held a high place, and 




















frock with shoes to 
match. When dining 
in a restaurant or hotel 
—unless the party is a 
most formal one—it is 
in better taste to wear a hat. A simple evening dress of silk, 
net or lace is worn for an informal dinner party at home. 

The chance to wear your most elaborate clothes comes when 
vou go to a formal ball, evening party or the opera. Silk, 
lace, net, velvet, chiffon or brocades are the materials most 
used for elaborate evening dresses. With such a gown one 
carries a fan, scarf and slipper bag, while the decoration for 
the hair runs the gamut of combs, ribbon, flower or feather 
ornaments. The custom of the country has a great deal to 
do with adornment of the hair. American women are not 
in the habit of wearing very elaborate hair decorations, while 
the women of European countries invariably pay much atten- 
tion to this feature of their toilettes. In France, especially, 
is this true, and one hardly ever sees a Frenchwoman—par- 
ticularly if she be a Parisienne—appearing in the evening with 
an unadorned coiffeur. Again it’s a matter of type; if your 
hair looks better without added decoration, by all means wear 
it that way, and don’t think you must stick combs and feathers 
in it because some one else does. When we seriously study 
our own faces and features and dress accordingly we are well- 
dressed, and not otherwise. So. if you have a sweet, round, 
baby-doll face don’t try to wear a Spanish comb and man- 
tilla; they won’t look any better on you than a wreath of 
rosebuds will look in the hair of the “Carmen” type of young 
person. 

The gown and wrap that you wear for formal occasions may 
be as elaborate as your taste and pocketbook permit. Luckily, 
in these times we have no laws regulating the amount we 
may spend on our clothes—although I expect some of the 








If your hostess goes in for sports, you will want tramping clothes 
and the right sort of shoes, in addition to sports clothes designed 
for beauty rather than utility. 


has been used for the 
most gorgeous robes. 
No one knows when it 
was first made— its 
origin is lost in the 
mists of time — but is 
supposed to have been first woven in China. In fact, most 
of the elaborately woven materials of which we have any rec- 
ord had their origin in that land, where the methods of weaving 
and of ornamenting materials have not changed to any great 
extent in the last two thousand years. 

Going back once more to the question of evening raiment: 
the seasons make no great difference in the clothes worn for 
evening functions. More brilliant colors are used in the winter 
than in summer and lighter-weight wraps are used in warm 
weather. Gowns of lace, chiffon or net are used instead of the 
heavier fabrics of winter; in fact, in late years there is a ten- 
dency to do away entirely with formal evening dress for sum- 
mer, but the custom still holds with conservative people. 

For attending the theater your gown should be informal— 
unless the theater party has been preceded by a formal din- 
ner. Let me say right here that for evening wear you will 
find more satisfaction from a gown d>signed to suit your type 
—or one that you have yourself designed with that end in 
mind—than from one that adheres too closely to the current 
fashion. A few skilful changes will make such a gown go 
through several seasons with good grace, and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your dress is an individual 
expression, instead of being any one of half a hundred similar 
frocks. If you are one of the people who attend more after- 
noon than evening affairs you should bear this in mind when 
purchasing a wrap. A dark-colored wrap or coat, in velvet 
for winter and silk for summer, will answer both purposes 
admirably. 

Clothes for traveling are, again, (Continued on page 121) 


















As Eventually 


THE COAST 





Discovered 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


O all those novelists and dramatists whose plays and 
books have been bought for the pictures but who have 
never been impelled or inspired to do more than take 
the money, the Coast is probably a vague and nebulous 

place, far, far, away beyond the reach of logic, accuracy, the 
stern facts of life and the uncompromising tests of truth: a 
phantasmagoria of littlhe men with false moustaches and big 
feet, baby-faced young women with golden curls and wide blue 
eyes, balloon-like men who look as though they have never 
had to shave, girls in bathing clothes which never seem to 
get wet, comic policemen who fall as often and as far as oil 
stocks, stern-faced cowboys with murder in their guns but 
the milk of human kindness in their hearts, beaming comedians 
who run up walls and roll down mountains, and amazing Fords 
which turn somersaults, shed wheels and collide with trains. 

To this strange place, divided by a desert from the normal 
world, the brain-children of those writers who regard the money 
derived from the sale of their work to the movies as velvet 
but talk with great scorn and biting sarcasm of the whole 
picture game, disappear. “What have you done with my last 
book?” they ask. And the 
answer is always the same. 
“Oh. let me see. Your last 
book. It has gone to the 
Coast.” “When am I like- 
ly to see what has been 
done to my last book?” 
And again the answer is the 
same. “Your last book. 
Let me see. Oh yes, that 
hasn’t come back from the 
Coast.” The Coast—the 
Coast! 

After many days, weeks 
and sometimes even 
months, rumor has it that 
the last book has actually 
returned from the Coast 
and is to be seen in picture 
form at a marble palace on 
Broadway. With some ex- 
citement, and if his work 
has been translated to the 
screen before with some 
trepidation, our author 
dashes off in a taxi-cab to 
this marble palace to see 
what has happened to his 
latest brain-child. Bills 
outside the house invaria- 
bly mislead him a good deal 
and cause him to imagine 
that rumor has lied once 
more. 

Nowhere can he see the 
title of his book which, if 
it had been called “The 
Far Horizon,” must cer- 
tainly have become “Why 
Pay for Your Wife?” His 
name—so well known 
all over the world, so 
much beloved by hundreds 
of thousands of eager and 
wistful maidens—where is 











The thinking room of Cecil deMille is a room as characteristic of its 
owner as the pictures which he flings hot and burning upon the screen— 
the room of a man of ubiquitous attainments, and that courageous under- 
graduatism that keeps a man perpetually on the right side of thirty. 


that? He cannot find it. Instead, boldly set forth, there are 
the names of the production corporation, the star, the directors. 
scenario writers, continuity writers, art directors and camera 
men. 

Nevertheless, having arrived at the marble palace at the cost 
of a dollar and a half, the great author enters and to the glori- 
ous strains of a superb orchestra gropes his way to a pew and 
having been dully doped by subtle changes of light on Venetian 
scenery, by the angelic voice of a prima donna, by exquisite 
pictures of flowers opening to the sun, by a long and giddy 
railway journey through the mountain passes of Alaska ani 
by the soothing rumble of a great cathedral organ, the main 
picture of the afternoon finally oozes out. 

With sleepy eyes he then sees something which reminds him 
faintly, very very faintly, of the brain-child known to all the 
world for the sake of argument as “The Far Horizon,” and he 
is strengthened in his incredulous belief that somehow. at 
some time, the picture owed something to himself only from 
baving caught a fleeting glimpse of his own name in infinitesi 
mal lettering under the long list of other people’s names. 

Imagine his exit from 
the marble palace. See him 
standing on the sidewalk a 
shattered and_ bewildered 
figure. Hear him cry out. 
“Oh my God, what have 
they done to me? What 
sort of place is this Coast 
to which my _brain-child 
was sent and from which it 
has come back with a com 
plete forgetfulness of its 
own fond parent?” Watch 
him as he staggers through 
the crowd, dodging between 
a trolley car and a motor 
truck, finally to emerge 
from the roaring Fortieth 
into Fifth Avenue. 

“The Coast. the Coast.” 
—these words ring in his 
ears and wind themselves 
in and out of the maze of 
his thoughts. .... Later. 
seated in his club, over, un 
fortunately, a mere cup of 
tea, he relates his ex- 
periences to a sympathetic 
friend and probably winds 
up his diatribe of anger and 
abuse with the following 
remark. ‘Well, after all. 
I’ve had the money and 
very few people saw my 
name on the screen. So 
what does it matter?” 

But it does matter, as 
our friend the author might 
very readily realize did he 
take the trouble to apply 
cold statistics to his case. 
His brain-child might have 
been read, if he were really 
one of the very successful 
authors, by a _ hundred 
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Standing at a discreet distance from the scene of action, a rather 
stout young man with artistic hair was playing Puccini on a violin. 


thousand people. Or if it had been a play and had achieved 
the remarkable feat of running for “one solid year” on Broad- 
way, by eight hundred people a night. But the picture, even 
if not an outstanding success, has probably been seen by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people a night and eventually will be 
seen by millions. 

The realization of this fact, the knowledge that the whole 
of one year’s audiences of a successful play on Broadway do 
not amount to the audiences of a picture for one night in one 
state has done more to replace the scoffing smile on the face 
of the author with a look of fright and consternation, and 
sent him helter skelter to discover for himself what sort of 
place this Coast is, than all the velvet that his agent can pro- 
cure for him for the sale of his work to the screen without 
any effort of his own. 

One bad picture viewed by such an enormous audience in all 
parts of the world may be forgiven. Two bad pictures on 
which the original author’s name finds itself however un- 
noticeably may not have a very marked effect. But three bad 
pictures following each other in fairly rapid succession, for 
which the author will be blamed in spite of the fact that so 
many other names are attached to it, and the result is inevi- 
table. His next book will be regarded with horror and lie 
utterly neglected on the counter of the book store. “That’s the 
man who wrote that awful picture under which I writhed at the 
Pivoli. Catch me reading anything of his again.” And in one 
fell swoop away go all the years of work, effort, advertising, 
lecturing and brain strain put forth to achieve the position of 
a best seller and one more dead man wanders about to tell 
the sad story of his downfall. 

That is why nearly every train that leaves New York for 
the Coast contains, now-a-days, at least one author or drama- 
tist whose name has become a household word among English 
speaking people. The truth of hard facts has forced them into 
the realization that the old “velvet” which gave them so much 
amusement in the past will be turned into great yards of black 
stuff which will drape their coffins in the future. So they are 
going to the Coast, to that nebulous place, the Coast, to dis- 
cover humbly and with some contrition precisely what it means 
first to sit at the feet of those pioneers who have devoted many 
hard years to the discovery of the New Art, the New Tech- 
nique, and eventually to collaborate in the writing of their 
scenarios with the directors who walk the studios like Olympian 
gods with the power in their hands to make or break reputa- 
tions, with the knowledge that they have at their command a 
public which embraces the whole civilized globe. 

And that is why I, also, went to the Coast. 

My mission, and it was a sort of mission, was to go to the 
Coast to discover why so many books went in at one end of 
studios as originally written and came out at the other in an 
absolutely different form, to watch the work in the studios, to 
discover first hand the values and the limitations of the camera, 
and, if I became a fan, to think, eat, sleep, and dream pictures. 

I found an amazing building, or rather series of buildings, 
in fact a town, covering an enormous area of land where once 
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“The question that one asks oneselt in all seriousness in thinking 

about the formation of pictures, as well as the creation of plays, 

is: “Is there any such thing as technique anyhow,so long as one 
can move an audience to tears and laughter and be sincere? ~ 


the palm tree had flourished and the luxuriant geranium of 
California, so astonishing to English eyes, had grown in a 
delirium of color. 

My first impression, that all about this place there was 
something reminiscent of the buildings of an army in reserve 
with G. H. Q., barracks, hospitals, and aerodomes, as far from 
the sound of guns as from the madding crowds of cities, was 


confirmed upon a quick examination of it all. I found the 
quarters of the generalissimo in the center and of his various 
brigadier generals, staff officers, directors of machinery, art 
directors, publicity directors, property directors, masters of 
tact and mistresses of the wardrobe, established separately, 
guarded by sentries in the form of extremely personable stenog- 
raphers whose cheery smiles were almost as warm as the gor- 
geous California sun. 

Jesse Lasky, a man with a strong hand and a velvet glove, 
with the infinite capacity for taking pains, with the consummate 
gift of making people believe that they were doing their best 
but would some day do even better and a masterly knowledge 
of human nature which kept a constant smile on the faces of 
his busy army, sat like Foch surrounded by telephones in a 
room which gave as exact an index to his character as, I 
quickly discovered, the rooms of his directors gave to theirs. 
It was very neat, very spotless, very cheerful, very unostenta- 




















tious and supplied with an instrument which enabled him, 
with one press of .his thumb, to call to his side any one of his 
brigadiers with whom he might desire to consult. 

It was amusing to wait in the anteroom of Mr. Lasky’s 
quarters and watch the arrival and the retirement of all the 
people who came in quick succession for an interview. Stars 
with grouches—stars invariably have grouches; continuity 
writers with worried looks—continuity writers always have 
worried looks; scenario editors unable to make decisions— 
scenario editors are always unable to make decisions, came 
and went, leaving their worries behind them on the floor of the 
master—cool, smili.g, patient, immaculate, with many a sud- 
den gleam of humor behind his rimless glasses. 

Separated by a thin wall from this room was the thinking 
room of Cecil deMille——a room as characteristic of its owner 
as the pictures which he flings hot and burning upon the screen 
—large, airy, bold, filled with enormous skins, tremendous 
antlers, Gargantuan fish, models of aeroplanes, mementos of 
hunting expeditions, yachting trips, mountain climbing, early 
triumphs on Broadway. It was the room of a man of ubiqui- 
tous attainments, unashamed sentiment, and that courageous 
undergraduatism that keeps a man perpetually on the right 
side of thirty. To go into this room even when its occupant 
was absent was to receive a bath of electricity. The whole 
atmosphere seemed to quiver and, notwithstanding prohibition, 
vou would not be surprised if that enormous white skin which 
dominated the center rose up and prowled towards you show- 
ing its teeth. It seemed positively absurd that it was merely 
1 skin in a place in which everything exuded life. 

Away at the other end of the building, in the middle of 
a passage lined with little rooms in which sat ladies of all ages 
with nosegays on their desks, you found, and were very glad 
to find, the den in which William deMille worked. A very 
different type of room this. Nothing of the undergraduate 
here, but much that indicated the don, the professor, the 
dramatist, the student, the poet. It might be, indeed, the 
library of a hermit in a camp in the back woods,—a very tempo- 
rary hermit, a hermit only Jong enough to sit in momentary 
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seclusion from the pressing concentration of picture making in 
a studio teeming with life. Quiet colors here, book-lined 
shelves, deep comfortable chairs, a wide window seat, thick 
beams suggestive of some old English cottage and in the air 
a faint echo of classical music. Here, at a large and roomy 
desk on which a man could spread himself, sat Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William deMille with the face of Dante, always with a 
slightly tired air, but always with the appearance of a man 
waiting to spring at something and tear its heart out; always 
with a slightly cynical smile counteracted by a pair of kind 
brown eyes and a sensitive mouth ready at any moment with 
an apt quotation from the great poets or the writers of magic 
prose,—master himself, as well as a beginner, in the art to 
which he had devoted the best years of his life. 

Very shortly after I entered this bee-hive of eager enthusiasts 
and loyal workers my preconceived ideas of the Coast turned 
a complete somersault and I very quickly saw why it was and 
why it had to be that books and plays sent from New York 
often return in a practically unrecognizable form. I very 
quickly gathered as I went from one studio to another and 
watched the various directors at work how different is the 
medium of the screen from that to which I had been used as 
a novelist and a playwright, and one of the first things that 
dawned upon me was not that the camera cannot tell a lie but 
that it can hardly ever tell the truth. With one small tilt of 
the instrument a forty-foot backyard can be made to look 
like an enormous park, a small interior to become as immense 
as the Grand Central Railway Station and a young and charm- 
ing face as old and lined as that of a witch of Endor. It was 
easy to see how amazingly difficult is the continual problem of 
the director to deal with an instrument which, without the 
most careful handling, renders the simplest scene fantastic and 
gives an element of the unreal to everything at which it is 
pointed, exaggerating the smallest detail, putting on ineradi- 
cable record everything that is not interpreted before it with 
the most cunning economy of movement, gesture, facial ex- 
pression and emotion, and turning the pathetic comic and the 
comic pathetic in the most (Continued on page 123) 
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View of the George Melford company at work in the Lasky studio. Mr. Melford stands 
with Ann Forest in the background. This setting was used in “The Faith Healer.” 
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Demonstrating that, properly 
encouraged, the camera does 
lie, after all. ‘ 



































HAPTER I, Verse I, of the Book of Motion Picture 

Proverbs, reads, “Wait until you see her without her 

makeup.” It is good advice, that, brother. For the 

results obtained by the expert use of makeup are al- 
together startling to the layman. The art—or should we say 
science?—of cosmetics is by no means confined to whiskers 
and putty noses. Straight makeup is one of the essential 
features of screen work and without it, the personnel of 
pictures might be other than it is. In fact, features are often 
actually created. The size of the eyes, the shape of the mouth, 
the charm of the eyebrows, the contour of the cheek-bones— 
are all more or less a matter of makeup. 

Some of the most famous features in films are the result of 
makeup. Ordinary-looking extra girls, leading woman stars, 
all owe much to the grease-paint, the lip-stick, and the mascara 
box. The accompanying photographs will give you a very 
definite idea of the part makeup plays before the all-seeing eye 
of the camera. 





Say - ee 


Margaret Loomis, Paramount leading wom- 
an, is supposed by experts to be the finest 
example of a rather plain girl changed by 
makeup into an exceptionally charming one. 
Without makeup — as you see Miss Loomis 
at the right — she herself admits she would 
never have played opposite Wally Reid. In 





the picture above, you can see how makeup 


brings out her dark eyes and changes the - 
downward tendency of her mouth and eyes 
to an upward tilt. 4 
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Lips are the most susceptible of any feature to makeup. 
Bebe Daniel has a naturally charming mouth——you see it at 
left above—but it is nothing at all like the lips she has made 
famous on the screen. Bebe spends half an hour creating 
the seductive feature at left below with a big red lipstick. 
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Above, Florence Long, a Christie 
comedy girl, in her everyday pro- 
file. Without makeup Miss Long 
seems an extremely negative type. 
But— permit Florence to enter 
her dressing-room for a moment; 
then watch her when she emerges. 


At the right: Molly 
MacGowan, another 
Christie comedienne. 
This is a half-and- 
half picture—-in other 
words, Molly has 
made up the right side 
of her face and left 
the left side un- 
touched. Cover up 
one side at a time. 
It takes two hours 
for Miss MacGowan 
to do her whole face 
as it is on the left 
side and she uses the 
heaviest makeup 
known. The change 


is almost magical. 


Above, the actual eyes of Ann Forrest. 

man insists they are the most photographically perfect in 

pictures, solely because they make up so well. Without 
makeup they scarcely show up at all before the camera. 





The Lasky camera- 








We have Florence, one of the 
prettiest girls in the farces. Her 
camera success is due to the fact 
that her face is a good canvas for 
makeup. A few strokes of the 
magic eyebrow pencil, lipstick 
and powder-puff transform her. 


Straight makeup, a 
course in cosmetics 
would teach you, re~- 
quires grease-paint in 
any color varying 
from dark brown to 
bright rose, that best 
suits the face. Heavy 
red lip-rouge for 
the mouth, and mas- 
cara and brown 
grease-paint for the 
eyes. Experts are 
employed by most 
studios either to 
make up the girls or 
to oversee their 
makeups and_ teach 
them how to gain the 
best results. 





Here are Miss Forrest's eyes after she has made them up. 
They are very light gray, and the heavy black makeup, 
beaded lashes and the darkened lids give them that almost 


uncanny brilliance you have admired on the screen. 
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Mrs. Carr as she appears in real 

life. Below—as she looked at 

the age of sixteen, when she met 

her husband while doing amateur 
stage work. 

























A scene from “Over the Hill”. The two girls are her daughters, Rosemary and 
Maybeth. The two boys in the background are her sons, Stephen and Thomas. 
All four are making names for themselves in motion picture work. 


HEN you saw “Over the Hill” and wept with the pathetic little old lady who 

is turned down by all her children, one after the other, and finally finds 

herself a scrub-woman in the poorhouse, you probably thought you were 

seeing, not a characterization of suffering and poverty, mother-love and sac- 
rifice, but the real thing. 

It said on the program that Mrs. Mary Carr played the part. The name meant so 
little to you that you listened to your neighbor when he gave assurance that the director 
“just went out and picked Mrs. Carr from the poorhouse or an old folks’ home and 
that’s why she acts so natural.” 

Now you have the reason why one of the greatest dramatic contributions to the 
screen will not receive all the credit it deserves. 

Mary Carr, personal, is a mother. 

But she is also an actress. She was, in fact, an actress before she was a mother. 

She had years of experience on the stage and more years of patient waiting in private 
life before her big chance came. 

She didn’t come out of the poorhouse to play in “Over the Hill.” She came from 
her comfortable and large apartment in upper Manhattan, where she mothers a brood 
of six grown children and keeps house for Mr. Carr. 

Her life has not been tragic. It has been more or less serene and happy. That she 
is able to portray poignant tragedy is a tribute to her art, not a reflection of her 
own life. 

You saw four of Mrs. Carr’s own children in “Over the Hill.” Lucy, her oldest 
daughter, played the selfish daughter in the picture. Her littlest girls, Rosemary and 
Maybeth, played the daughters when they were small. Stephen, the handsome middle- 
sized son, played his own part before the camera. 

“And when people say it must have been easy for me to play a mother to my own 
children, they are wrong!” says Mrs. Carr. “It is much easier for an actress to be 
convincing as the mother of some one’s else child. When my children acted with me I 
was so anxious for them to do their best that I forgot almost entirely about my own 
part.” 

Perhaps, however, she betrays part of the secret of her remarkable portrayal when 
she admits this. 

At one time or another you have undoubtedly watched the little Carrs—a°whole train 
of ’°em!—on the screen. John, the oldest boy, created Clare Briggs’ famous cartoon 
character, “Skinnay,” in Paramount’s series of comedies. Thomas, a lovable rogue, has 
an important juvenile role in George Seitz’s Pathe serial, “Velvet Fingers,” 
asked to make personal appearances in conjunction with the showing of the film. Ste- 
phen was the favorite “son” of Alice Joyce, Agnes Ayres, and other celebrated screen 
ladies until he grew too big to play little boys to such young stars—and now his little 


and is often. 
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sister Maybeth plays his parts and has become as popular 
with the various celluloid celebrities as Stephen ever was. 
Stephen, of course, is still playing in pictures—some day, we 
predict, he will be a famous matinee idol. Rosemary with 
her lovely dark curls, and pretty seventeen-year-old Lucy are 
both much in demand in eastern studios. 

We had hoped to make this Mary Carr’s story. But she 
is such a devoted mother that it is impossible to leave out 
a single one of her children. Her devotion to her sons and 
daughters, in fact, was the only thing that kept her away 
from the stage or screen for fifteen years. 

She was Philadelphia’s finest young amateur actress. One 
night when she was only sixteen, she was giving an unusually 
brilliant performance at a church entertainment. A young 
actor from a nearby theater strolled in, saw her, and stayed. 
He was only in town for a brief engagement but before he 
left, he told the manager of the theater that he had seen a 
young local girl who, someday, would be a great actress. The 
manager lost no time in communicating with the young lady 
—and before long a new member enrolled in the Girard Ave- 
nue Theater stock company. Mary Kennevan was her name. 

She was not so beautiful as she was wistfully charming. 
She had a sweet voice, a shy dignity. She was given increas- 
ingly important parts to play. 

The young actor himself came back to town. Mary Kenne- 
van met him. His name was Stephen Carr. He was tall 
and very good-looking, with the nicest brown eyes she had 
ever seen. He made love to her and a swift courtship cul- 
minated in their marriage. 

Mary Carr thought it all over. She was very happy. But 
she loved her art and hated to give it up. She chose love and 
never regretted it. 


Six little Carrs arrived and for almost fifteen years, the 
name of Mary Kennevan was forgotten in the theater. 

In the years following, Stephen Carr, Sr., came into pictures 
with many other actors of the old school. He was director 
general for the old Lubin company. Later, Mrs. Carr made 
her first appearance on the screen. 

With six young children she could not spare much time for 
work; but when she could manage it, she played any part 
that happened to be open. Among her later performances 
might be mentioned the squaw in “The Barrier,” and “Mrs. 
Wiggs” in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

Then the children began to beg to “go into pictures.” The 
older boys met with so much encouragement that they were 
busy almost all the :time. While John was working in a 
studio a call came to his mother from Harry Millarde, who 
was casting for “Over the Hill,” a new Fox picture. 

Mrs. Carr and John went to the Fox studio. Millarde shook 
his head regretfully. “He’s just the boy I want,” he said, 
“but—he’s too big!” 

Mrs. Carr told him she had two other boys at home. That 
settled it. Before Millarde was through he had engaged four 
of the little Carrs for the picture. 

Originally, it was to be a boys’ picture. Then Mrs. Carr 
was asked if she would play the mother’s part. She accepted, 
and after a few rehearsals it was evident that this was a 
mother’s picture—as long as Mary Carr played the mother. 

The success of “Over the Hill” is well known. On blase 
Broadway, audiences wept. All over the country, Mrs. Carr 
has carried her memorable message to sons and daughters. 

There can be little doubt of the immeasurable good she 
has done. And there is a report that she will be starred in 
1921 by William Fox. , 
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THIS WOULD FOOL OLD KING NEPTUNE HIMSELF 














HERE is the cabin of the yacht built for a Universal picture. 








Sturdy stage-hands are doing their best to roll it in the 


most -approved yo-ho manner, almost inducing mal-de-mer on the part of the actors. Note the arc lights on top of the 
set, and the illumination at the windows. Jacques Jaccard is directing, and that’s Frank Mayo standing at the table. 
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on’t cut the cuticle—it protects the 
most sensitive thing in the world 


JHEN we want to describe an 

/ injury to our most delicate sen- 

sibilities, we say that we have 

been “cut to the quick.” Yet every time 

you trim the cuticle you risk this in a 
literal sense. 

It is almost impossible to trim off dead 
cuticle without cutting into the live 
cuticle which is the only protection of 
the nail root, lying only 1-12th of en 
inch beneath. 

To heal these wounds, nature immediately 
builds up a covering that is tougher than the rest 
of the cuticle. This is why, when you cut the 


cuticle, it grows up coarser and more ragged than 
before. 


Yet when the cuticle dries, splits and forms 
liangnails it must be removed some way. To do 
this simply and safely without cutting, trv the 
new method provided in Cutex. Cutex Cuticle 
Remover is a harmless liquid that acts on the dry. 
dead cuticle as soap and water act on dirt; leaving 
a delightfully smooth, even nail rim. But a beau- 
tiful, even cuticle calls for immaculate nai! tips, 
and both demand smoothly polished nails. 

To give your nails the grooming that present 
lay standards require: 


First, the Cuticle Remover: Apply around the 
wil with an orange stick wrapped in wabsorbent 
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cotton. Rinse the fingers, and when dryivg them 
push the cuticle gently downwards wich the 
towel, whereupon all the dead, dry cuticle will wipe 
away. 


Next, the Nail White: Squeeze it under the 
nails directly from the convenient tube with the 
pointed top. It will remove stains and give the 
nail tips that immaculate whiteness without which 
they never look quite freshly manicured. 


Finally, the Polish: A jewel-like shine is ob- 
tained by using first the paste and then the powder, 
and burnishing by brushing the nails across the 
hand. Or you can get an equally lovely lustre, 
instantaneously and without burnishing, with the 
liquid polish. 


Try a Cutex manicure today. However ragged 
vour cuticle may have become through cutting, a 
single application of the Cuticle Remover will 
make an astonishing improvement. You will be 
pleased, also, with the immaculate beauty of the 
nail tips after the Nail White, and with the delicate 
sheen that vou get from the Cutex Polishes. 


Cutex Manicure sets come in three sizes. At 
60c, $1.50 and $3.00. Or each item separately at 
35c. At all drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes tor a 
Cutex Introductory Set to Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th Street, New York; or if you live in 
Canada, to Dept. 703, 200 Mountain Stree, Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 





Name 
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NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 703, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City. 
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Alice Brady —delighiful on the 
screen and in the spoken dramu 
for the clegance and distinclion o} 
her grooming—regards the care oJ 
the hands as one of the most im- 
portant of ihe subtleties of beauty. 
She says: ‘1 have found Cutes 
the quickest and most effective 
way of taking ¢ re of my nail 
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76 The Wearing of the Green 


(Concluded from page 31) 


little girl—the cliffs there, above the green sea that sang a little 
song and the lovely, fragrant smell of Ireland. Because my 
grandmother used to sing it to me. 

“What does it make you think of?” and she looked up at 
the famous director whose success has been so much the result 
of the gifts Ireland gave him—the gifts of fire, vision, dramatic 
instinct and irresistible humor. 

But he only shook his head, whistling the tune between his 
teeth. Then— 

“A girl I knew once, a long, long time ago,” he said. “And 
John McCormack.” 

“Do you think we'll ever any of us get back to Ireland,” 
asked Colleen a bit wistfully. 

“Aw.” said Pat O'Malley swiftly, “Ireland isn’t a place. 
It’s a feeling. I was back in 1913. Mickey’s been back a lot. 
If you're Irish it doesn’t matter where you are. Though I 
had a lot of fun that year fighting in the Irish National 
Guards.” 

“Funny we should all be together here—isn’t it?” asked the 
girl. 

“Not a bit.” said Marshall Neilan. “It’s the most natural 


thing in the world when you stop to think about it. We’re 
the only race in the world that can go anywhere, do anything, 
belong to other countries and still be—ourselves.” 

There was a pause, filled again with the strumming of the 
guitar. 

“I see Mrs. MacSwiney has landed in New York,” said 
Colleen. 

The two men quietly uncovered where they sat. And I 
saw a tear fall on the blue of the girl’s dress. 

But it wasn’t long before Colleen was tuning up her guitar 
again and they were all singing some other typically Irish thing 
that was as carefree as the birds and as rippling and tinkling 
as a happy little brook. 

I remembered Pat O’Malley’s great hit in “Go and Get It” 
and his new triumph in “Not a Drum Was Heard.” I thought 
of Colleen’s “Dinty” and “So Long Letty” and more recently 
even “The Sky Pilot.” I thought of all the things Marshall 
Neilan had done—the really great things for pictures. And I 
knew there were a lot of questions I could ask them. 

But I decided not to stay because—you see, I’m Irish my- 
self, and I didn’t want to spoil my little trip to Ireland. 
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Reel 1: The start. Lambert Hillyer, Hart's director, 
Bill himself, Eva Novak, leading lady, and Gordon 
Russell, villain of the piece, fall to. 


Reel 3: Concentration is what counts. Observe the 
spirituelle Mlle. Novak, and her valiant, yet ladylike 
efforts to keep on in the face of all obstacles. 





Ty 





Reel 2: Three minutes later. A considerable portion 
of each pie has vanished, also a considerable portion of 
each contestant’s enthusiasm for pie. 





Reel 4: The finish—Eva winning. Note disgust of 
Messrs. Hillyer and Russell, whose efforts resulted only 
in a determination never to touch apple pie again. 


THE GREAT PIE-EATING CONTEST 





NE of the fondest of bovhoed’s memories is the pie-eating contest at the Sunday School 
picnic. It was the only time in your life you were encouraged to eat all the pie you wanted. 
If the zest for pie was gone at the end of the performance you didn’t much mind—you 
knew it would be found in time for the next contest. Bill Hart harked back to the days of real 
sport when he inaugurated a pie-eating contest to enliven a lunch-hour on a recent location. 
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Real news and in- 
teresting comment 
about motion pic- 
tures and motion- 
picture people. 


ROBABLY the most inter- 
esting audience of film peo- 
ple gathered in Los An- 
geles this year attended the 
recent opening of the new Mission 
Theater. No wonder the crowds 
lined up for blocks to see the cele- 
brities descend from their limousines 
at the beautiful Spanish entrance. 
The picture presented was the 
Fairbanks release, “The Mark of 
Zorro,” and it didn’t detract from 
the interest of the film to see 
“Doug and Mary” hand in hand in 
a box, the star watching himself 
on the screen with interest while 
his lovely wife gurgled and flushed 
with appreciation and_ delight. 
Mary Pickford Fairbanks, wrapped 
in a magnificent ermine cloak, her 
mother, Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, 
in black with orchids, and Mr. 
Fairbanks, occupied the seats of 
honor. Behind them were Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Ince, Mrs. Ince 
looking more beautiful than I have 
seen her in months, in emerald 
green with diamonds in her pretty 
fair hair, while Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Lasky occupied the loge with them. 
Others in attendance—the affair was 
invitational—were Mr. and Mrs. H. 
B. Warner, entertaining as_ their 
guests Pauline Frederick, in an 
enormous Paris hat of green, and 
J. Allen Boone; Bebe Daniels and 
her mother and Gloria Swanson 
and her husband, Herbert K. Som- 
born, with Elliott Dexter; Louise 
Glaum, in cloth of silver and black 
fox furs; Viola Dana, escorted by 
“Winnie” Sheehan, vice-president of 
Fox, in the west on a business trip; 
Lew Cody and Jack Pickford; 
Allan Dwan; Jeanie MacPherson 
and her mother; Tony Moreno, 
with a lovely girl in henna and 
gold whom I couldn't place; Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Parker, having 
as their guest Madame Elinor Glyn; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid in a 
loge with Mr. and Mrs. William 
Desmond—both stars’ wives beau- 
tifully gowned in white; Katherine 
MacDonald, surrounded by a sea 
of black evening coats; Mack 
Sennett, wandering about the lobby 
with an absent-minded expression; 
Mary Alden, regal in black velvet 
(Continued on page 80) 


Pearl White's new script called 
for a daring dive off shipboard. 
When she got back to the stu- 
dio she had to participate in a 
shower-bath before she could 
record the damp emotions for 
the interior scenes. Director 
Dawley as Jupiter Pluvius. 
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How to fight the little foes which 


work to 


OUR complexion is sur- 
rounded by enemies— 


There are wind and 
cold that dry and dull the 
unprotected skin. There is 
that inward enemy that shines 
the face. There is dust that 
clogs the pores. There is time. 


Each one of these wicked 
little foes is striving morning, 
noon and night to ruin your 
good looks. Be always on 
your guard against their wiles. 


Exposure to wind, cold and 
dust roughens and coarsens 
your skin. Skin specialists say 
that you can protect your com- 
plexion from this injury by 
applying a protective cream 
before every outing. 


For this a special cream is needed, 
a cream which makes up for the 
moisture that the cold will whip 
out; yet a cream which disappears 
instantly and will not reappear. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is made 
precisely for this protective use. It 
has not a bit of oil in it, so it cannot 
make your face shine. Before you 
go out, lightly touch your face and 
hands with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


This will give your skin such per- 
fect protection that it will remain ap- 
ealingly soft and smooth no matter 
how much time you spend out of 
doors. 


You never can tell when that 











To foil cold, wind and dust. keep your skin proe 
tected with a cream without oil 


treacherous enemy, an ugly glisten 
will creep upon you unawares and 
make you look your worst. 


This cannot happen if you powder 
in such a way that it will last. To 
stay powdered the right powder 
foundation 1 is essential. For this as 
for protection, you need a cream 
without oil. 


Before powdering, rub a tiny bit 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your 
face. Then notice how smoothly 
the powder goes on, how natural it 
looks. It will stay on indefinitely. 
Until you wash your face it cannot 
shine again. 


Dust is a subtle enemy. When 
your skin grows dull, loses its clear- 
ness, it is simply an announcement 
that the pores have become clogged 
deep down with tiny particles of 
dust. 


To remove these you need an 
entirely: different cream from the 
greaseless cream you need for pro- 
tection—a cream with a good oil base. 


Pond’s Cold Cream contains just 
enough oil to work deep into the 
pores and thoroughly cleanse them. 





Tiny, deepening lines 
can be kept at bay 
with a good oil cream 
massage 








Free sample tubes 
MAIL THIS COUPON 








Pond’s Extract Company, 117A Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Inste ad of free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
Asc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


PONDS 
Cold Cream & 


anishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


mar your skin 


Before you go to bed and 
after_a train or motor trip, 
rub Pond’s Cold Cream into 
the pores and wipe it off. You 
will be shocked at yourself 
when you see how much dirt 
you were harboring. Your skin 
will be so much clearer, so 
much fairer, that you will be 
amazed. 


Time, too, seems to have a 
grudge against us. It is busy 
every minute etching little 
lines around the eyes and 
mouth. After these little lines 
have once formed it is hard 
indeed to erase them. But you 
can keep them from forming 
by giving your skin the right 
kind of massage. For this as 
for cleansing you need a 
cream with oil. Pond’s Cold Cream 
is especially made just the consis- 
tency to give a perfect massage. 
Once or twice a week give your skin 
a good massage with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. In this way you can keep 
the wretched enemy, Time, at bay! 


Neither of these creams fosters the 
growth of hair or down on the face. 


_ Stop at the drug store or any de- 
partment store and buy a jar or a 
tube of each cream. Every normal 
skin needs both these creams. By 
the intelligent use of these two 
creams you can be freed of the fear 
of the little foes that work to mar 
the skin. 











Before retiring remove the dust 
that is lodged dee» in the pores 
with a cream with an oil base 


So 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 78) 





and pearls;—and 
a lot it’s impos- 
sible to remember 
unless you had a 
note book along 


 % N RAD 
NAGEL is 
busy stealing some 
leading lady’s 
thunder by writ 
ing a book en 
titled “Things Di 
rectors H ive 
Asked Me To 
Do : 

Having worn his 
hair down over 
his collar until it 
was almost long 
enough to braid, 
for William de 
Mille in “What 
Every Woman 
Knows,’ poo! 
Conrad has now 
heen commanded 
to grow a mous 
tache for the 
forthcoming Elsie 
Ferguson picture. 
“Sacred and Pro 
jane Love.” 








a little son of her 
own, and all boys 
just naturally seem 
to take to her. 


LICE JOYCE 
has the right 
idea. She stops 
work at exactly 
four o'clock every 
afternoon and 
serves tea on the 
set to all members 
of her company. 


T must have 

been more or 
less of a surprise 
to Fraulein Pola 
Negri, somewhere 
in Central Europe, 
to hear of her as- 
tounding = success 
in celluloid in the 
United States. Her 
picture, “Passion,” 
originally called 
“Du Barry” until 
First National got 
hold of it, broke 
the world’s enter- 
tainment record in 
its two weeks run 








And since it is 
his first offense, he 
declares that every 
hair has a mean 
ing all its own 
or at least a direc 
tion, and the uitimate effect resembles noth- 
ing so much as a good bird's nest gone 
wrong 

But in the meantime, Mr. Nagel has 
scored a tremendous hit at the Hollywood 
Community Theater in Stephen Phillips’ 
poetic drama, “Paolo and Francesca.” His 
work and that of Helen Jerome Eddy, who 
plays opposite him, and of Ann Forrest, who 
here makes her first appearance on the 
speaking stage, has received the highest com- 
mendation both from critics and the public 


— seems prepared to state posi- 
tively, but everybody seems to have 
their own ideas on the subject, most of them 
affirmative—that Pauline Frederick may soon 
hecome the bride of one of the high officials 
ot the organization which is now starring 
her 

The well known little bird has certainly 
been busy, ever since Miss Frederick and 
this gentleman, a person of importance and, 
incidentally, as handsome as most leading 
nen, began to be seen so constantly together 

Polly's marriage to Willard Mack, a most 
unhappy affair for the screen star, was re 
cently terminated 

Certainly, if it should be true, the film 
colony is more than ready with congratula- 
tions tor the lucky man and best wishes for 
the lady, who is one of its best-loved 
daughters 


NE of the most popular and charming 

plays in Manhattan right now is Clare 
Kummer’s newest comedy, “Rollo’s Wild 
Oat,” in which Roland Young has the prin- 
cipal part. Prominent in the cast is Dore 
Davidson, who played the father in 
“Humoresque.” Davidson has the role of 
a typical theatrical producer and at a point 
in the play, discussing the stage and the 
screen, delivers himself of this speech: 

“On the stage, actors can disappoint a 
manager at the last minute. But on the 
screen, whether they are sick or dead, they’re 
working for you all the time!” 


Three guesses--who is the principal peach in this basket? 
course. Please, Mrs. Leonard, let us see you in just one picture in which you do not 
appear surrounded by all those extraordinary and extravagant effects you seem to be 


going in for nowadays. 


EARL WHITE is one star that other 

stars scem to like. 

Next to Mary Pickford, whom every 
other woman in films adores, Pearl seems 
to have the most admirers among those in 
her own profession. 

The other day a very well-known and 
beautiful celluloid personage was talking 
about Miss White. 

“If people knew how good she was to 
everyone she comes in contact with, they 
would admire her all the more,” declared 
the lady. “Why, I know myself she is send- 
ing the children of her servants through 
school. She has a heart so big she can’t 
hide it any place. And she never tells anyone 
about it, either.” 


ATCH “Buster” Collier. This only 
son of the celebrated comedian, Wil- 
liam Collier, is, some day, going to be one 
of the great American actors or we don't 
know an embryo genius when we see one. 
He plays an important part in Catherine 
Calvert's new picture, “The Heart of Mary- 
land.” While the Tom Terris company was 
down in Natchez, Mississippi, for exteriors 
for the picture, he was the leading light in 
an entertainment given by the members of 
the Vitagraph cast to the citizens of the 
southern city who treated them so royally. 
Buster proved himself a tragic actor, an 
acrobat of the Keaton-Chaplin class, and 
an all-around dramatic asset. He's still get- 
ting letters from the sub-debs of Natchez. 
Some producer ought to sign young Collier 
to a life contract right now, before all the 
other producers get wise to his talents. 


GPSAKENG of “The Heart of Maryland”: 
The beautiful Catherine Calvert plays 
the part Mrs. Leslie Carter made famous. 
Ben Lyons and Buster Collier, two young 
men not quite twenty, are in her support. 
They called her “Mother” Calvert around 
the studio and all the visitors, hearing them, 
would look around for a decrepit character 
woman to answer the call. Miss Calvert has 


Right: Mae Murray, of 


at the Capitol 
Theater, in New 
York. The first 
day of the run, a 
Sunday, 21,000 ad- 
missions were paid 


and the “takings” for the day were $12,000. 


The week’s gross totaled over 555,000. In 
the two weeks’ engagement 350,000 people 
saw it. Other thousands were turned away. 
On the strength of this hit, the leading 
woman of the photoplay has been signed by 
a company to leave Germany and come to 
this country to make more pictures. 


_ BUCKLAND, who for six 
years was the art director for Lasky, 
in that period having a very great deal to 
do with the artistic success of the deMille 
and other Paramount pictures, is now a pro- 
ducer. He is associated with Allan Dwan 
in Los Angeles, and Dwan will present the 
Buckland Productions. 


ERBERT BRENON has become Norma 

Talmadge’s permanent director. This 
should insure at least a degree of originality 
in Norma’s pictures which for a year or 
two has been sadly lacking. The first fruit 
of the Brenon-Talmadge combination will 
probably be “The Passion Flower.” “The 
Sign on the Door” and “The Garden of 
Allah” are also scheduled. 


OLLIE McCONNELL, a veteran act- 

ress of the stage and screen, died in 
Los Angeles recently. She was a popular 
portrayer of “mother” and grande dame 
roles. 


ILDRED MARSH, a younger sister of 

Mae Marsh, was married in Los An- 
geles recently. The groom is Ygnacio John 
Forest, a scion, as they say, of “one of the 
oldest Spanish families in California.” Mil- 
dred is very young and very blonde. Sounds 
just like a movie romance. 


i OOT” GIBSON, driving his new Pack- 
ard racer over a mountain road near 
Hollywood that is rather thickly settled, 
had the misfortune to hit a garage door, 
with results to the door that would have 
(Continued on page 88) 
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“IT’S FREEMAN’S” in Milady’s Boudoir 


To attract, to be admired, to possess that 
subtle charm that thrills and fascinates those 
about her—all are sought by Milady in the 
preparation of her toilette. 





And “It’s Freeman’s” that lends itself so 
successfully to her wishes. 


Forty years of manufacturing, of constant 
refining and improving, have brought 
Freeman’s Face Powder to a degree of per- 
fection excelled by none, regardless of price. 


At all toilet counters or send 
5 cents for miniature box 





THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME Co, 


2509 Norwood Avenue 
CINCINNATI, O. 





in SQUARE cornered box 


Guaranteed to contain double the quan- 
tity of former round cornered 25c box 


IT CCMQAN S rionvte 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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{ Convenient Location 
N George Walsh's picture, “From Now On,” the business 
begins on the East Side of Manhattan, amid garlic, back- 
alleys, tenements, and descendants of Dante. The in- 
evitable chase starts, and prominent in the background 
is the sole embellishment of a vacant lot stands a huge storage 
tank. The scene shifts to Pittsburgh, where another chase is 
in order and another character is eliminated in a vacant lot, 
the sole embellishment of which is the same old huge storage 
tank! BERNARD J. O'BRIEN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


That's The New York Idea 
S Alice Brady on a diet? In “The New York Idea” she told 
Lowell Sherman she was so awfully hungry—and when the 
food appeared, took a little nibble of one of the sandwiches 
and then watched Lowell eat his. 
AcNEs N., Kansas City, Mo. 


Just So He Got His Number 
N “Go and Get It,” J. Barney Sherry is seen speaking to 
his friend across the street by telephone. J. Barney Sherry 
is using a Parisian telephone, while his friend across the way is 
using an American phone. 
J. R. Marne, Pawtucket, R. LI. 


What's A Little Thing Like That? 

N “The Iron Heart” the weak spots in the scenario comes 

when Madlaine Traverse turns on the faithful and long- 
suffering hero and calls him a spy. Someone sent her a forged 
note telling her the hero was against her. The hero, in the 
preceding reel, had mailed her a charming epistle. The billet- 
doux and the forged letter were written in exactly the same 
hand, though one came from the hero and the other from the 
villain! Witt W. WHaten, Orrtanna, Pa. 


Knockout A La Film 


i “Wh y-Do Ii ey 


Tithe Reg. U. S Pat Off 


Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, that was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
o the part of the actor, author or director. 


—, 





Something Else to Think About 
LORIA SWANSON as the heroine in “Something to Think 
About.” is seen washing clothes in an old-fashioned wooden 
tub filled with soap-suds. The hero comes along while she is 
thus engaged and together they fondly gaze into the tub where 
their images are reflected in pure sparkling water! 
MinNA B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Movie Millions 

N “Wanted at Headquarters,” the thieves steal ten million 
—$10,000,000—which is carried in one-third of a box car. 

The heroine sends the ten million back in two trucks. Yet it 

took the American Express Company more than ten trucks to 

move much less. J. W., New York City. 


Probably 
ILL HART is seen as an officer of the law in “The Cradle 
of Courage.” The first scene shows him with the shield— 
or star—of his authority reposing gently upon his right breast. 
In another scene the shield is over his heart. It is our opinion 
that officers of the law as a matter of custom or rule wear the 
badge of authority upon the left breast. Perhaps Bill saw the 
error of his ways and switched to a regular “cop” before it 
was too late. What say? 
J. C. Keesperry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bally Blunder, Eh Wot? 

N Bert Lytell’s photoplay, “The Price of Redemption.” a 

scene in British India is shown with the British soldiers 
wearing spiked helmets a la Hun. And in the final fadeout. 
the little son of the English arm officer and his English wife 
is seen in a white sailor suit with an American eagle very 
plainly embroidered on the sleeve. 

Cyrte Upton, Detroit, Michigan. 


Santa Claus’ Rival 





N “The Penalty,” the 

secret service lady, 
unable to get out of 
the house of “ Bliz- 
zard,”’ throws a note 
from the window to 
another operative, a 
man weighing at 
least two hundred 
pounds, who pockets 
the note and walks 
away. A few steps, 
and he walks right into 
the arms of about the 
worst-looking wreck of 
humanity I have ever 
seen: a poor, underfed 
fellow who seems to 
weigh all of one hun- 
died pounds, who 
takes the note away 
from the fat “bull” 
and pulls him into a 
hole in the wall and 








ie Episode II of the 
serial, “ The Third 
Eye,” one of the “vic- 
tims,” who had been 
tied, managed to es - 
cape. His only means 
of getting out of the 
building is through the 
fireplace and up 
through the chimney. 
A close-up shows the 
soot falling down the 
chimney, meaning that 
the victim was escap- 
ing, and a shot was 
fired up the chimney 
just too late to reach 
its mark. Later on. 
he climbs down the 
chimney, reaching the 
ground with a perfectly 
spotless white shirt, and 
clean hands and face! 
Liovp E. IRELAND, 








that ends the episode! 
M.R. S., Chicago, Ill. 
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Al/ i is the pleasant and satisfying experience of 
wae Mr. C. M. Hissong, of LaGrange, Indiana, who 
recently wrote as follows: ‘‘I am the owner 
of an Aladdin Readi-cut house, the Plaza,.and I 


am certainly more than satisfied. The carpenters in 
this place,—those who did not help me, as well as those who did,— 
said they never saw better material. I have worked a great deal 
at carpentering myself and I never before worked such fine material, 

—not a crooked or twisted piece in the lot. Everything was cut- to- 
fit and went together without a hitch, and this saving in time was a 
big item. Two others and myself put up the frames, sheathed the 
entire building and put on the shingles in 14 days. I know I saved 
over $1,000 by buying an Aladdin Readi-cut house instead of buying 
at home. If I were to build either one or a hundred houses, they 
would all be Readi-cut and bought of the Aladdin Company.”’ 


We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners of 
Aladdin Readi-cut Homes who have had the same experience 
as Mr. Hissong. No matter where you live, there is an Alad- 
din Readi-cut owner near you, to whom we will gladly refer. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality Aladdin Homes Cut-to-Fit 


Aladdin ‘‘Dollar-a-Knot’’ Bn. The Aladdin book of Homes has 
antee means lumber of the a@ message for you. rw 





Built $1000 Less 


o Saved on Labor— 18% Saved on Lumber 












































































est quality. Knotless Newey — 
the cleanest and clearest that 
comes out of the forest, is the kind that 
Aladdin Homes are made of. This is 
evidenced by our famous “ Dollar-a- 
Knot ’’ Guarantee, which has now been 
in effect for over 5 years. Better qual- 
ity lumber does not grow. Highest 
grade paints, hardware, doors, win- 
dows, mill work, etc., are all included 
with every Aladdin Home. The same 
grade,—the best,—is furnished for 
the small as well as for the large 
Aladdin designs. 


its pages are shown, profusel 
illustrated in colors, many lead- 
ing home designs. Aladdin Homes are 
cut-to-fit, as follows: Lumber, mill- 
work, floors, outside and inside finish, 
doors, windows, shingles, lath and plas- 
ter, hardware, locks, nails, paints, var- 
nishes. This material is all shipped to 
you in a sealed box car, complete, ready 
to erect. Safe arrival of the complete 
material, in perfect condition, is guaran- 
teed. Send today for a corr of the 
nag ag A _eeeates tee Aladdin 
Homes ”’ 142, 


The Aladdin Co. micuican 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Branches: 


Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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This Aladdinette 


is really an apartment 
that separated itself from 
other apartments and be- 
came a house in itself. 
The desirable features of 
both are combined. 


The convenienceof — 
erly arranged, — 
proportioned rooms whic 
are typical of the apart- 
ment, together with the 
porelp of the detached 
ome and freedom of yard 
lawns, constitute the fea- 
tures that make for the 
popularity of the Alad- 
dinette. 


There are many individual de- 
signs of Aladdinettes, — some- 
thing to please each individual 
requirement in size, style and 
price. And the amount you 
would have to pay for rent this 
year and next will more than 
pay for the entire cost of one of 
these most desirable homes. By 
the use of a modern kitchen- 
ette, wasteful dining room space 
is eliminated. By the use of 
Murphy wall beds, floor space 
serves a double purpose. 

We have prepared a spe- 
cial illustrated booklet, 
showing many differ- 
ent designs of Alad- 
dinettes. Be sure , 
and ask for 


Aladdinette 
Aladdine i 4 a. 
Company 
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\ FLESH 
Powder for 
shins th 
have color 





SMART VANITY CASE 
Exactly the right size to hold 
a compact of Powder or 
Rouge Jonteel. In repousse 
silver finish, decorated with 
the quaint Jonteel bird. Com- 
plete with compact, $1—less 
than half its value (In 
Canada, Jontee!l prices are 
slightly higher.) 
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OuTOOOR 
Powder matche 


the sum-or wind 


BRUNETTE 
Powder for 
< rea vin the darker 
complexions 





MEDIUM 
The popular rouge 
Jor general use 


OARK 


Rouge for the rea. 
oruncite type 









Rouge for the gras 
Jaiw-skinned girl fF thi: 
“a ¢ 
ae 
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No More 
Spilled Powder 


O more mussing of your gown 
or bag with “loose” powder, 
spilled from vanity case or puff. 
Face Powder Jonteel Compacts 
stop all this waste and annoyance. 
These ready-to-use toilet con- 
veniences are beginning to replace 
loose powder, even on the dressing 
table. Plump discs of alluring, 
fragrant powder, having a peculiar 
“body” which makes it cling to 
the skin caressingly —removing 
the “shine” perfectly, and not 
easily blowing or brushing off. 
And the subtle shades in which it 


comes. You get the magic effect of your 
own individual coloring made flawless. 

Jonteel Compacts come in two sizes— 
an unusually generous 50c one, for the 
hand bag or vanity case, and a larger $1 
size, especially for the toilet table. Stop 
at the nearest Rexall Store today, and 
pick out your shade 


. 


Se 


Rouge You Can't Detect 


OMPACTS of color for every com- 
plexion. Choice of three wonderfully 
life-like tints, each imparting a charming, 
rose-petal velvetiness. 
Ask for Jonteel Powder and Rouge 
Compacts only at a Rexall store. They 
are obtainable nowhere else. 


The Rexall Stores 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive 
retail drug stores, throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, united 
for a world-wide service. 


Perfumed with the 
Wonderful New Odor 
of 26 flowers 
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ASQUALE, Conn.—Why should I bother 
about high prices? I haven't any 


money to spend. Elmo Lincoln is 

forty-one years old. His real name 
is Otto Elmo Linkenhelt. He was born in 
Rochester, New York. Eddie Polo is thirty- 
nine. Married. 


Rusy JENNINGS.—If you will write to the 
Editor of PHotopLtay Macazine for an ap- 
pointment I am sure he will be glad to see 
you. Or write to me, or just drop in to see 
me. The door is wide open to you any time. 
Don't forget. 


ConsveELo, Cusa.—Did you have 
a nice New Year? You are so 
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OU do not-have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 

Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., 

New York City. 


has always been a brunette. Except when 
she wears a blonde wig once in a while to 
put over a_ characterization before the 
camera. Oh, I think you would know 
Norma and Constance if you saw them on 
the street. But they haven't been in Omaha. 


FraNces Ryrerson.—Why don't you give 
your address when you want me to write 
you a personal letter? I will be only too 
pleased to answer all your questions if you'll 
send me a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
I dislike heartily to hand myself anything, 
but I daresay if it’s a question appertainin’ 














married to Wallace Beery. Dont know 


Gloria’s age but it isn't much. 


N. G., Tenn.—I suppose so many people 
go in for a literary career because it is so 
easy to be bad at it. I won't say that that 
was what guided me but it’s as good an 
excuse as any, and I certainly need an ex- 
cuse. Dustin Farnum is married but his wile 
doesn't appear in pictures. Holmes E. Her 
bert is forty-eight years old; he won't give 
any information as to his matrimonial 
status, but when a man says nothing he 
usually means perhaps—do we not? 


Y. H., Tart, Cat.—Don't call 
me dear, dear man. Especially 





modest in your requests, Connie— 
don’t mind if I call you that, do 
you? You just want Wally Reid's 
picture in every part he ever 
played, that’s all. It isn’t so sur- 
prising that Mr. Reid didn’t an- 
swer your gimme letter, but write 
him at the Lasky studio in Holly- 
wood and try again. Dorothy 
Dalton is now working in the west 
—same studio as Mr. Reid. 


Lucy.—Frank Craig in Black- 
ton’s “Life’s Greatest Problem” 
was played by John Goldsworthy. 
Now don't all write and ask me 
when John Galsworthy went into 


pictures. Following is the cast of 
this picture: Big Steve Reardon, 
Mitchell Lewis; Alice Webster, 


Rubye deRemer; Little Lefty, Gus 
Alexander; Mrs. Craig, Ida Dar- 
ling; Miriam Craig, Helen Fergu- 








when you have nothing to tell me 
except that you heard Bill Farnum 
has been married four times and 
divorced three times. So sorry to 
disillusion you, but my good friend 
Mr. Farnum has only been married 
once, and divorced never. His 
wife is Olive White, an actress wh» 
is not appearing professionally 
now. They have a little daughter. 


A. M., Fort Worti.—Shades of 


Whitman, Wilde, and William 
Shakespeare! Next time, please, 
put your queries in prose. I got 


so mixed in my metre I'm not sure 
I know what you asked me. Dick 
Barthelmess is an American. Bes- 
sie Love is 22. Colleen Moore 
has one brown and one blue eye. 
Honest! Alma Rubens has black 
hair and brown eyes. Bebe Dan- 
iels weighs 123 pounds. Farewell, 








son; John Craig, John P. Wade; 
Dick Craig, Eugene Strong; Ship- 
yard Superintendent, Jack Martin; 
Secretary to Craig, Bernard Ran- 
dall; Wilkins, Aubrey Beattie. 


L. E. T., Conn.—You would like to go 
into pictures. Well, are you asking me for 
information, or just confiding in me? In 
either case I have absolutely nothing to say. 
Jack Perrin is about 25. Address him Uni- 
versal City, Cal. Dorothy Wilbert in “La 
La Lucille.” 


Miss FitzGeratp, OMAHA.—Norma Tal- 
madge is a brunette. What is more, she 


Street photographer to moving picture star— 


“Take yer pitcher fer a dime, lady?” 


to the films, I can answer it. 
write to me again. 


Anyway, 


C. B. M., IpanHo —Why should I try to 
cure my bad habits? With all the Blue 
Laws, it will be done for me. Gloria Swan- 
son is her real name—that is, it was her 
real name until she married Herbert Som- 
born. There’s a Gloria II. now. Her father 
is Captain Swanson. She was formerly 


fair muse. 


HELEN’ = Rrecer, Owatonna, 
Minn.—The only address I have 
for Victoria Forde is in care of 
her husband, Tom Mix, at the 

Fox studios, Hollywood. The Talmadge 
sisters work in their own studio at 318 East 
48th Street, New York city. 


LuLUBELLE.—Cuba, I should say, was dis- 
covered about July 1, ro19. Of course, I 
may be wrong. Blanche Sweet is twenty- 
six. Alice Joyce, thirty. Matt Moore op- 
posite Miss Sweet in “The Unpardonable 
Sin.” Here is the cast of “Sand:”’ Dan 
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Kurrie, William S. Hart; Margaret Young, 
Mary Thurman; Joseph Garber, G. Ray- 
mond Nye; Josie Kirkwood, Patricia Pal- 
mer; Pete Beckett, William Patton; Jim 
Kirkwood, Lon Poff; Pop Young, Hugh 
Sackson. 


Miss G. D. M., Canapa—So_ you're 
coming to New York? Well, well. And 
you want to know the quickest way to get 
to the Capitol Theater, reputed the largest 
in the world (in New 
York). Id advise you 
to wear a wider skirt. 
But if you don’t want 
to do that, con- 
sult the directory and 
then take a_ taxicab. 
Surely, call on me while 


you're here. I nearly 
always amswer my 
phone. Marguerite 


Courtot in Pathe serial, 
“Bound and Gagged.” 
Mary Miles Minter 
isn’t married. William 
Farnum supported by 
Louise Lovely in “The 
Last of the Duanes.” 
Louise is now .. star. 


Miss CHARLIE— 
Very glad indeed to 
hear from you, even 
though you do surmise 
I'd make an ideal mate 
for a school-teacher. I 
can’t even support my- 
self, Miss Charlie. 
What’s your real name 

—Charlotte? Charles 
Ray was born in 1801, 
in Jacksonville, Ill. He 
made his first stage ap- 
pearance in 1913; his 
screen debut in 1915. 


B. L., Norta Da- 
KOTA—The reason 
your question was not 
answered was because 
it was attended to un- 
der some other item. 
There are many who 
want to know the same 
things, Blanche. So 
don’t be snappish, old 
dear. Enid Bennett 
was born in Australia. 
She is married to Fred 
Niblo, the director. 
Miss Bennett is soon 
to have her own com- 
pany but Paramount is 
still releasing a few of her pictures which she 
made when with the Ince-Paramount or- 
ganization: One of them is called, “Her 
Husband’s Friend.” There—does that 
smooth your ruffled feathers ?” 

Epna.—So you passed my office this morn- 
ing and looked up. Thank you, Edna— 
thank you very, very much. I shall always 
remember that. Frank Mayo may be 
reached at Universal City, Cal. Frank’s wife 
is suing him for divorce right now, I believe. 
Her name is Joyce Moore Mayo. No re- 
lation to Tom, Owen, Matt and Joe. (I 
beat you to it that time.) 


ANSWER Man Apbmirer.—Ah, at last— 
I have an Admirer! Now I feel I am en- 
titled to a new swivel chair and one of 
those lovely quill pens. Wouldn’t you be 


thrilled, Dear Admirer, to get a letter signed 





Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


by me with one of those lovely quill pens? 
Of course, maybe they are nui made to 
be used—I don’t know. Lillian Hall 
played in Tourneur’s picturization of J. Feni- 
more Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans.” 
Barbara Bedford is Cora in the same pro- 
duction. Faire Binney lives at 212 East 
o3rd Street, New York City, with her 
mother and her sister, Constance. Ward 


Crane, care Allan Dwan Productions, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


















































































































Drawn by C. W. Anderson 


“All in the Day's Work” 


Lovise, LarAyET1E.—Louise Fazenda comes 
from your town and I believe she is visiting 
there as I write this. You doubtless saw 
her. Kenneth Harlan opposite Viola Dana 
in “The Microbe.” I am not a woman- 
hater. There's no such animal. 


Boppie.—You say I once intimated that 
writing was a thankless job, but that it 
is not true in your case, as everything you 
write is returned with thanks. Just keep 
on, Bobbie, and someday the magazines may 
change their rejection slips to a less cour- 
teous but probably more sincere way of 
putting it. Clark Marshall played Harry 
Dean in “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” Wanda Hawley, Realart studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


S. L. M., Erte, Pa—Well, I saw Frank 
Woods when he was in New York last, 


but that was before I got your letter, so 
I couldn’t give him the good wishes of 
his home-town—and yours. Why don’t 
you write to ifr. Woods at the Lasky 
studio in Hollywood? He's a mighty fine 
chap and I am sure he would appreciate 
your taking the trouble to drop him a 
line. David Powell is in England now. 


C. B. H., Vermont.—Most people who 
follow the races find themselves a long way 
behind. But there’s 
no use my giving you 
advice. Advice is like 
some of the Christmas 
gifts I received: given 
with a good will but 
never used. You should 
see the crocheted tooth- 
brush-holders and the 
telephone pads and the 
cigars I got. After you 
unwrapped the lovely 
holly paper and the 
beautiful gold cord and 
took off the greeting 
tag there was nothing 
to ’em at all. Albert 
Roscoe was Gabriel in 
Fox’s “Evangeline.” 


ELIZABETH—I 
thought we had settled 
the question for once 
and for all, but it seems 
not. I assure you that 
no perfect lady could 
answer all these ques- 
tions—and remain a 
lady. I assure you my 
stenographer wouldn't 
stay here for a moment 
if the calm conductor 
of this department were 
an Answer Lady, not 
an Answer Man. My 
stenographer says she 
just can’t bear to work 
for a woman—they’re 
too particular. So, 
Elizabeth—or may I 
call you Betty ?—so, 
Betty, you are all 
wrong. Address it to 
the Answer Man, next 
time. Monte Blue is 
about thirty and he 
says he isn’t married. 
Mary Miles Minter is 
eighteen. Bryant Wash- 
burn is _ thirty-one. 
The Gish - Talmadge 
nuptials are on page 50. 








RHODODENDRON.—I have a horrid feeling 
that that word is mispelled. But I wouldn’t 
for worlds look it up. A dictionary spells 
death to an artistic temperament like mine. 
(There—I’'ve been down to that awful 
Greenwich Village again.) They say Bill 
Russell is soon to marry Helen Ferguson. 
They are engaged, for Helen wears a very 
prominent diamond ring on the appropriate 
finger. Katherine MacDonald is her real 
name-—Katherine’s, I mean, not Helen’s. 





R. B., Froripa.—No, no, Roscoe Arbuckle 
isn't dead. He is in Europe. This is not 
intended to be humorous. His latest Para- 
mount picture in five reels is “Brewster’s 
Millions.” Al St. John is Fatty’s nephew. 


Frern.—Florence Lawrence is soon to re- 
turn to the screen. She went to California 
to become the (Continued on page 124) 
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Buescher is the oldest 
maker of Saxophones 
and makes more of 
these instruments 
than the combined 
products of all other 


manu factu rers. 


HE greatest of all Professionals throughout the musical 
world use Buescher Band Instruments. In satisfying 
this most of all particular element, Buescher achievement 

has been doubly successful and effective in the recognition by 
the most noted Master Musicians of True-Tone quality pre- 
eminence. The illustrations on the left show a few of the 








TOM BROWN 
Famous Comedian 
Saxophonist, Six Brow 

Brothers 





JOHN GUREWICH clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 
Sousa’s Noted Saxophone 


ee Get This Free Saxophone Book 


It tells you what each Saxophone is best adapted for, when to use singly, in quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or 
in regular band or full Saxophone Band. Tells how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra, and familiarizes you 
with many facts you would like to know, whether you are a beginner, amateur or professional. 
describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family from Bb and Eb Soprano Saxophone to Contra 


Bass. Ask for your copy 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 














With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher -Grand 
Cornet is exceptionally easy to blow, requiring so little 





CHARLES FRY 


Noted Band Director, exertion to start the tones, or to keep them sounding, that 
lg =~ «Cea jumps of thirds, fifths or octaves can be taken without the 


slightest stopping or breaking or spacing between the tones 
[ts “ Split-No-Tone™ Bell is an exclusive and patented feature. 


ness and velvety ease in the slides and perfect balance. 





obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 
names of users in your locality. Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 











many prominent ones who use Buescher True-Tone Band and Orchestra instruments. 


\ Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to double your income. double your opportunities. 
and double vour popularity and pleasure. It is easy for the beginner — you can learn to play the scale in one 
hour's practice and take your place in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure rather an effort 


\ 


It illus-rates and 





The Buescher-Grand Trombone enables vou to do bigger things musically. Possesses an unrivaled smooth- 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying one 


Free Trial—Easy Payments cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, without 


Ask us to send you 


| ered] Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

 Soring = Holmes Co. 2219 Buescher Block ELKHART, INDIANA 
7 NJ 
\ /\ 
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a half 
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The Most 


Precious Perfume 


in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS 
R- are unlike anything you have 


ever seen before. 


The very 


essence of the flowers themselves, 


made without alcohol. 


For years the 


favorite of women of taste in society 


and on the stage. 


The regular price is $15.00 an ounce, but for 20c 


you can obtain a miniature 


perfume, the most precious in the world. When 
the sample comes you will be delighted to find 


that you can use it withoutextravagance. 
so highly concentrated that the delicate odor 


from a single drop will last a week. 


Sample 


20° 


Send 20c forampe or 


silver) with the cou- 


pon below and we will 
send you a sample 


vial of Rieger’s Flower 
Drops, the most allur- 
most costly 


ing and 
perfume ever made, 


Your choice of odors, 
Lily of the Valley, 


Rose, Violet, Roman- 


za, Lilac or Crabapple. 


Twenty cents for the 
world’s most precious 


perfume! 
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bottle of this 


It is 








Other Offers 


Direct or from Druggists 
Bottle of Flower Drops 
with long glass stopper, 
containing 80 drops, s 
supply for 80 weeks; 
Lilac, Crabapple. $1.50 
Lily of the aie 
Rose, Violet.. ~ $2.00 
Romanza.. -- $2.50 
Above odors, i oz. $*5 
te ee Ay oe Cy 


Mon Amour Perfume, 
sample offer, 1 oz. $1.50 
Souvenir Box 
Extra special box of five 
25c bottles of five differ- 
ent perfumes ....... $1.00 


If any perfume does not 
exactly suit your taste, 
do not Beaktate to return 
and money will be re- 

















tunded cheerfully. 





a MARK acouerento,, 
PERF Leger T’ WATER 


Flower 
Send The Coupon Now 


rops 
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° 





YA Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1872) 


289 First Street, 


Enclosed find 20c for which please send me 
samp! bottle of Rieger’s Flower Drops in the 


San Francisco 


odor which I have checked. 


© Lily of the Valley © Rose © Violet 
© Romanza © Lilac ") Crabapple 
Name... 


Pe Mactnttsene oe 


COCO EEEEEE HE EEEE EEE eeeeece 


© Souvenir Box—$1.00 enclosed. 


ae 
‘Pemade, if pet shucshgusasey eiitecdual, 











A more or less private showing of an educational film in three reels by Robert 
Schable and his bibulous cane, a modern weapon which has made tippling a fine art in 
spite of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


done justice to a machine gun. Of course, 
it was dark, and Hoot certainly meant no 
harm, being at the moment exceedingly well 
pleased with the world and at peace with all 
mankind. For the time being, he had even 
forgotten the r8th Amendment. 

Therefore he was surprised, not to say 
hurt, when the owner of the garage appeared 
belligerently and protested vigorously. 

“What the is the matter 
with you, you gosh-darned idiot?” yelled 
the owner irascibly. 

“My dear sir,’ said Hoot with great 
dignity, “There is nothing the matter with 
me—nothing. But I would like to ask you 
what the deuce your garage door is doing 
way out in the middle of the road like that, 
and why you have two garage doors where 
there is only one garage?” 

And feeling he had conclusively settled 
the matter, Hoot climbed back into the road- 
ster and went on his way rejoicing. 

But we do hear, poor Hoot had to pay for 
at least one of the garage doors, though we 
don’t know which one. 
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HE small son of an executive attached 
to one of the more prominent and 
prosperous film companies was being escorted 
on his first trip to a motion picture studio. 
His father led him by the hand into one 
of the huge stages and pointed about impres- 
sively. 
“Here, my son,” he said, “are the movies.” 
“Huh!” snorted the youngster, “where’s 
the vaudeville?” 


ASSERSBY stopped and looked and 
laughed at a sign over a Broadway 
picture house this month. It read: 
“Behold My Wife and Bert Lytell.” 


OMETIMES predictions come true. Ours, 
that Miss Jean Paige was to become 
Mrs. Albert E. Smith, proved entirely correct, 
for the young lady was united in marriage 
to Vitagraph’s president at a nice, quiet, in- 
formal ceremony performed at the home of 
her parents in Paris, Illinois. Miss Paige’s 
real name is—or was—Lucile O’Hare. She 
is very popular in studio circles for her simple 
charm and dignity and both she and her hus- 
band have the good wishes of everybody. 
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LSIE FERGUSON, who left New York 
to work in the Lasky studio in Holly- 
wood, is said to have sent a telegram to 
her director, William D. Taylor, just before 
her departure. “Am looking forward to 
‘Sacred and Profane Love,’” it read. 
And then all the wags said they hoped 
Miss Ferguson didn’t believe all those things 
they say about the Hollywood film colony. 


ARIS went wild over Fatty Arbuckle. 

From the time he landed until he sailed 
for home, he was dined and wined and 
feted, for the French took to him in portly 
person as readily as they take to his pictures. 
Roscoe went well in London, too; and to 
show his appreciation gave a dinner at the 
Hotel Savoy which was attended by 150 
notables. 


AZIMOVA has temporarily shelved the 

production of “Aphrodite” and will do 
“Camille” next 
despite the assertions of Los Angeles’ Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the weather in Holly- 
wood is not quite clement enough to insure 
complete comfort to the dramatic partic- 
ipants in such a summery tale as “Aphrodite.” 
Alla will make it sooner or later, however. 


AN FRANCISCO’S “Four Hundred” did 

a little extra work the other day. They 
appeared in the Monte Carlo scenes of 
Universal’s new von Stroheim picture, “Fool- 
ish Wives.” Carl Laemmle, in return for 
their services, gave them $5,000 to be used 
for charitable purposes. 


OUISE HUFF is the mother of a little 

son. She will not return to the screen 
before spring. She married, you know, a 
New York millionaire, Edwin Stillman. 
Mary Louise, her little four-year-old daugh- 
ter by a former marriage, is much interested 
and not a bit jealous of the new arrival. 


RANCES MARION, looking more charm- 
ing than ever, has returned to New York 
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instead. It is said that | 


from a season in California, where she | 


directed Mary Pickford. Miss Marion’s hus- 
band came east with her—he’s Fred Thomp- 
son, whom you will see in Little Mary’s 
picture that Frances directed, “The Love 
Light.” Marion Davies will be the next 
star to be directed by Miss Marion, who 
says she has put on the puttees for good. 





ECIL pEMILLE decided to film “The 

Affairs of Anatole.” Everybody was 
glad, for deMille gathered together in’ one 
cast such stars as Gloria Swanson, Wallace 
Reid, Wanda Hawley, Bebe Daniels, Ray- 
mond Hatton, Theodore Roberts, and Agnes 
Ayres. He enlisted the scenario services of 
Jeanie MacPherson, Elmer Harris, and other 
experts.. And then— 

We can barely write it—he changed the 
title of “The Affairs of Anatole’—Arthur 
Schnitzler’s world-renowned play—to “Five 
Kisses !” 


OW that Constance Talmadge has set- 

tled down to a happily wedded exist- 
ence, and her inseparable chum Dorothy 
Gish has decided to have one leading man 
for life, James Rennie; and Dick Barthel- 
mess has been married to Mary Hay for 
some months now, and Alice Brady and 
James Crane are as devoted as ever, and 
Justine Johnstone and her husband Walter 
Wanger still wrapped up in each other— 
what in the world will the rumor-hounds 
and the gossip-lovers have to talk about, 
in the eastern studio colony, at least? 



























The Only Secret of a 
Beautiful Complexion 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but health 
can produce it? Health is the originator of charm, the 
handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal attractiveness. The 
texture of your skin, the brightness of your eyes and the sheen 
and lustre of your hair, all depend upon your physical well-being. 
Truly, the fastidious woman watches her health. She is care- 
ful to see that her bodily organs function properly, particularly 
those organs that eliminate waste from the body. If these 
do not act regularly and thoroughly, poisons are formed, ab- 
sorbed by the blood and carried to every body cell. These 
poisons are the most common cause of unattractiveness. Facial 
blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness are all traceable to them. 


Nujol has been found by many women to be an invaluable 
aid to a clear, radiant complexion. It encourages the bowels 
to daily evacuations, thus keeping the body free of those toxins 
that mar the skin and endanger health. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any of the unpleasant and 
weakening effects of castor oil, pills, salts, mineral waters, etc. 
It does not upset the stomach, cause nausea or griping, nor 
interfere with the day’s work or play. 


Works on a New Principle 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens the food 
waste. This enables the many tiny muscles, in the walls of the intestines, 
contracting and expanding in their normal way, to squeeze the food waste 
along so that it passes naturally out of the system. 


Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain easy, 
thorough bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the healthiest habit in the 
world, and the only secret of a beautiful complexion. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed 
bottlés only bearing the Nujol trade mark. 
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How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told in a plain, 
instructive and authoritative way in the booklet ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM 
WITHIN”. Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 700V 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me copy of ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 
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A Shining, Sanitary Closet Bowl 


You can have a closet bowl that's as shining 
white as new and absolutely sanitary. Scrub- 
bing and scouring are not necessary. Sani- 
Flush cleans so thoroughly that disinfectants | 
are not necessary. Just sprinkle a little into | 
the bowl, according to the directions on the | 
can, Flush. Rust marks, stains and incrus- 
tations will all disappear, leaving the bowl 
and hidden trap thoroughly cleaned, 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery,drug,hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 























full sized ean postpaid. Here's an idea. Whenever you want to portray a character, take tips from the real ry 
(Canadian price, 36c; article. Roscoe Arbuckle brought a baby on the set the day he played an infant, and 
foreign price, 50c.) was able to assume the expression of complete juvenility you see here. re 


.=) Se ne — . =F 
ADGE KENNEDY played in four roles her aboard the vessel. Miss White accepted. 
Gipi@ us: at the same time last month. and eight miles out at sea the “Victoria” 
TRA yi. ent Device 


She was enacting a dual role in her new’ was overtaken. Pearl did a real old-fash 
| stage play, “Cornered,” at the Astor Theater ioned serial stunt when she climbed down 
s : on Broadway; and at the same time playing’ the air-craft rope ladder to a life-boat from - 

RAAT two parts in her Goldwyn picture, “The which she boarded the liner. And—she ate 
Girl with the Jazz Heart,’ at the Capitol, Christmas dinner at Bayside, and drank to 





| several blocks up the Great White Way. the health of her gallant rescuers. 
ge wy oe — — ies ORE than two thousard people take 
© Rew Pm — oe = - ee part in scenes for Marshall Neilan’s 


new picture, “Bob Hampton of Placer.” 


Ys Pp. e hs part oe set . 2 Pag ‘ 
He's Pathe’s daredevil serial artist; and The story deals with Indian uprising in 


while he was hanging from a cliff or some- Montana and Wyoming, some time after 

| thing he fell and broke his arm, ruffled his the Civil War. Neilan took Marjorie Daw. 
disposition, and barely escaped breaking his Wedey Beazy "Pet O’Malley and many other 
neck. He's all right enhedllier fact, he’s doing actors up to Glacier Park for important 
a re-take on that scene right now. Says 
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\ he’s sorry he spoiled it. — 

| Sean Oa son ae N EARL WHITE went to Bermuda on LITTLE old lady and her seventeen- 

slowadle Needle a Ef location in December. She was assured year-old grandson were watching Fox's 
Depilatories.” So N | when she left New York that she would “Over the Hill.” When the scenes with 
SO RT ean about T | be able to return to eat Christmas dinner the dog were shown, the old lady asked, 
oy se fag | in. Bayside, “What kind of a dog is that? He's real 
ist A pe rmanent means for | But the “Victoria” sailed from Bermuda cute.” 
et tie ae fsa eT necusrarort ¥ | December 22, at noon—while Miss White Grandson hastened to supply the infor- 
ately removes all superfluous hair, 


is absolutely 


| was finishing her last scene. She arrived at mation. “That’s a Dalmation hound,” he 
the dock too late to get aboard. Majors explained importantly. 
Kitchsner and Heming, of the British Air “Dear me!” gasped his grandmother, 
Service, came to her rescue with an offer “think of calling a nice dog like that a 
to take her to sea in a monoplane and set damnation hound!” 


harmless, painless, easy to use at home, fragrant, 

and leaves your skin its rose petal smoothness. 

_Alarge kg. for$! at your der sion or direct by mail 
p in plain wrapper, $1.10 post pd. 
A marvelous discovery—guaranteed 


“NU. ART Laboratories. Dept.P, South Orange, N. J. 
_ SS 
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HY will famous stars try so hard to 


be their own director, scenario writer, 
cutter and title-writer ? 


A popular young man left the organi- | 


zation which had made him famous to star 
on his own. The first thing everybody 
knew, he was writing his own titles. Now 
he is directing himself. 

One of the greatest lady-stars in the 


business attends to even the details of all | 
her productions. Not content to be merely | 


the leading player, she must actually do 
everything except turn the crank of the 
camera. 

And nobody—not even their good friends 


-—can tell the stars that they are making a | 


mistake. They will go on dissipating their 
genius until—well, perhaps the public will 
have a way of stopping them. The public 
is, after all, the final critic and consumer. 


T is said in studio circles that Leatrice 
Joy, who played in “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,’ is to marry Jack Gilbert, direc- 
tor. At any rate, Miss Joy is wearing a 
diamond on the correct finger and neither 
of the parties has denied the engagement. 


LINOR GLYN became famous as the 

author of “Three Weeks.” So it seems 
particularly appropriate that her first origi- 
nal story for the screen should be called 
“Her Great Moment.” 


ATTLING the skeleton: Tom Terriss, 
the director, used to tour the country 


as “Scrooge” in Dickens’ “The Christmas | 
Carol.” And he gave a very good perfor- | 


mance, too. 


RENE CASTLE is returning to pictures 


. at the head of her own company. She | 
will be seen in four photoplays this vear. | 


and will work part of the time in Cali- 
fornia. 


E are thinking of offering a prize for 
the most original spelling of the name 
of Constance Talmadge’s husband. 
In the newspapers and journals, after the 
wedding, it appeared variously as: 
John Pioglo; 
John Pigalo; 
John Pailoglu; 
John Pialoglo. 
We have it on pretty authentic informa 
tion that the last is the correct way of 
spelling it. 


ORIS KENYON, who left the silver- | 


sheet to be “The Girl in the Limou- 
sine” in a Broadway theater, comes back to 
pictures as the heroine of “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” for Cosmopolitan, under Frank 
Borzage’s direction. 


ARY and Doug may not go to Europe 
in the spring, after all. They have 
two pictures apiece to finish before they 
leave. Fairbanks is now working on an 
original story, by himself, called “The Nut,” 


and after that he is going to do “The Vir- | 


ginian.” 


ILL ROGERS was known as a crack 
rope thrower before he ever became 
an actor. 

The other day he was practicing on the 
Goldwyn studio lot when a little Chinese 
boy who was working on another set, came 
along. Rogers turned and threw his rope 
at the kid, neatly missing him by a fraction 
of an inch. The Loy chuckled and called 
out derisively: 


“Golly, but you're a_ rotten rope | 


thrower!” (Continued on page 122 
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Costs One-Tenth 


what some breakfasts cost, yet is the 


food of foods 





You can serve a dozen people with Quaker Oats for the 
price of a single chop. And you serve them with the greatest 
food that grows. 

The oat is almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. 
It is rich in minerals. A serving of oats supplies iron enough 
for a day. 


The oat supplies all the 16 elements which the human body 
needs. As a body-builder and a vim-food it has age-old fame. 


Countless people are underfed because they do not get in 
their diet some elements of oats. 


Saves 85 per cent 
Compared with the average meat-dish breakfast, Quaker 
Oats saves 85 per cent. In a family of five it saves some 35 
cents per meal. That’s $125 per year. 
The large package of Quaker Oats — costing 35 cents— con- 
tains as many calories of nutriment as nine pounds of veal 
cutlets. 


Those are the reasons why Quaker Oats should form the 
basic breakfast. It does so with millions of people. 


It guards against deficiencies in diet. It cuts down the 
food bills immensely. 





Calories per pound 
Quaker Oats ... . 1810 
Round Steak . . . . . 890 
Average Fish . . . . 350 


Quaker Oats 


The supremely delicious oats 


Cost per 1,000 calories 
Quaker Oats ..... 6c 


Average of animal foods . 55c 














Serve oats at their best. Quaker a bushel. Oat lovers from all the 
| Oats is flaked from queen grains world over send for this brand 
only —just the rich, plump, flavory for its flavor. Yet it costs you no 

| oats. We get but ten pounds from extra price. 


15 cents and 35 cents per package 
Except in far west and south 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


| 
| 
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didn’t give him a chance to ring off by par- 
leying, but announced immediately my in- 
tention cf complying with his proposition of 
the house and lot, the augmented income 
and the hand of the lady with the prominent 
teeth. 

My father was aimost cordial. “I shall ex- 
pect you in ten minutes” he told me. In 
thirty minutes I was between the sheets of 
the same bed in the same room that had 
been my prison from my earliest recollec- 
tions. I was looked upon as the prodigal re- 
turned. ‘he proverbial calf was served in my 
honour and I was feted as never in my life 
before. At the end of the week I com- 
menced my strategic campaign 

Coming home from the bank one evening 
I complained of a violent headache. I re- 
fused my dinner and went to bed early. The 
next morning I was worse, 
but insisted on dragging my 
feeble steps to the bank 
Day by day my sufferings 
increased I became hag 
gard and_ correspondingly 
undemonstrative to the lady 
of my father’s choice. Now 
and then I affected a wild 
manner and _ occasional!y 
when we were alone to 
gether I hinted at murders, 
black and horrible. 

At first she humoured 
me, suggesting to my moth 
er that the waiting for her 
hand was stirring my emo 
tional depths too profound 
ly and that it might be well 
for her to take up residence 
in the house until the wed 
ding so that I might have 
her constantly in my sight 

My mother for once 
showed a certain amount of 
discrimination. She did not 
favor the idea. 

Finally, after a particu- 
larly blood-curdling recital 
of one or another of my 
fantasies, my fiancee be- 
came alarmed for my sanity, 
while a note from the 
manager of the bank to my 





father, relative to my 
recent peculiarities there, 
clinched the argument 
“Much as she loved me,” 


she declared, “it would be 
unfair to the next genera 
tion and to herself to unite 


Free Born — But! 
(Continued from page 35) 


month's feding I came to the conclusion 
that the role of invalid would suit me ad- 


mirably well till the end of my days. I was 
quite content with the present. The past 
and the future held no interest. I almost 


forgot the original reason for my present 
state of grace. Alice became a luminous and 
far away memory. I really had no further 
desire as far as she was concerned. I only 
wanted to be babied and petted, to count 
the tulips on the wall paper and to spend 
the time between naps in eating of rare and 
epicurean viands. However, this sweet sol- 
ace was not to be of long duration. 

My father came to my bedside one day 
and told me that in view of my ill health, 
he was willing to make concessions, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact of my 
obedience to his recent matrimonial de- 


However, I was not to be seriously con- 
sulted on the matter. Alice was sent for. 
Alice arrived. 

The marriage was solemnized and we 
took up our residence, as the local papers 
had it “at the charming town house on 
Purgatory Place, the gift of the Bride- 
groom's father.” 

I wanted to go away, far away, to some 
desert or other, to get it over, but Alice 
and my mother decided that it must be 
“done” from the house. 

For the first week after our marriage I 
was really happy. I threw out my chest 
and said to myself, “Now I am free.” 

It was not long, however, before I dis- 
covered that I had merely exchanged one 
form of slavery for another. I had Alice 
on the one hand and our neighbors on the 
other in place of my erst- 
while tyrants. Did I want 
to read in the evenings, I 








in the holy bonds of matri 
mony with a lunatic. She 
returned the very fine en 
gagement ring that my 
father had tought to seal 
our bethrothal and told me 
that, alas, she could never be 
mother and father were furious, but later 
their real alarm made itself evident. They 
called in three or four doctors and a couple 
of absolutely idiotic looking alienists 

They all agreed on the diagnosis. I was 
suffering from nervous strain. I had some 
secret sorrow on my mind, I was fighting 
some ancient inhibition, my subconscious 
mind was driving out the I that was I; they 
had a lot of other ways of expressing that 
I was a splendid subject for Mr. Freud or 
Carl Jung, but one and all they declared 
that the cause of the trouble must be re- 
moved—or—. 

My plan was working even better than I 
had dared to hope. 

On the advice of the most expensive of the 
doctors my father obtained leave of absence 
for me from the bank. I took me to my 
bed and prepared to fade away. After a 


mine. My 





“Who's the villain in this picture?” 
“The man who produced it!” 


cree for me. He told me that he and my 
mother had decided that if my heart were 
still set on marrying Alice, they would not 
now refuse their consent. Of course, it 
would be a terrible blow, but parents only 
existed for the good of their children and 
for eternal self-sacrifice. I listened apa- 
thetically. I thanked my father, but re- 
plied that I did not think that I should 
live to marry anybody now. 

He became amazingly insistent. Marry 
Alice I should and that at once. He be- 
came as determined that I should marry 
Alice as he had been determined before that 
I should not marry her. He would give me 
an even larger house and an even larger 
tract of land. But as I have already ex- 
plained by this time the poignancy of my 
grief had faded considerably and my enthu- 
siasm for Alice paled in comparison with 
my enthusiasm for the career of an invalid. 


was immediately yanke'l 
from my _ sequestered cor 
ner to play bridge, of which 
I really know less than 
nothing. Then I had to en- 
dure the haughty stares and 
the icy sniffs of my un- 
fortunate partners when [| 
made a more glaring error 
than usual. I determined 
that now I was free I would 
never enter a church door 
again. Alice overruled me, 
saying that people would 
credit the fact of her having 
been an actress to my fall 
from grace. Actress or not. 
vou see, Alice was exceed- 
ingly orthodox. 

I made up my mind that. 
now that neither my father 





nor my mother were in 
such close vicinity as to in 
terfere with my taste in 


dress, I would for the first 
time in my life garb myselt 
as befitted my _ aesthetic 
temperament. 

I remember my tailor’s 
sending home my _ first 
choice, a beautiful new suit 
of purple hue. I had had 
it copied from one that the 
leading man wore in some 
musical comedy that we 
had witnessed on our honey- 
moon. I unpacked the box 
in joy and trembling. At 
last I could choose my own 
clothes. No more black for 
me, but purple, rich, royal 
purple. 

I put it on and went 
downstairs to be admired. 








My wife gave me one glance and then 
told me that Hallowe'en fell in Octo- 
ber while this was February. Her ex- 


pression was so peculiar that I went up- 
stairs again and I took it off. If you should 
happen to be five-feet six inches in height 
with a chest measurement of forty inches 
you may have it with pleasure. You will 
find it hanging in the cupboard of my room, 
on the very last peg. You cannot miss 
it. It is purple, bright purple. This epi- 
sode of the purple suit did more to con- 
vince me that the word freedom was never 
to be applied in its broad sense as far as 
I personally was concerned, yet it was only 
indicative of other of my sufferings. If I 
wanted to go fishing in Maine for a holi- 
day, my wife decided that we should both 
go to Atlantic City. If I wanted to play 
a game of billiards at the club Alice sud- 
(Continued on page roo) 
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The beauty secret of Cleopatra hidden in every cake 


OU should not blame your skin im- 

perfections on the rouge and pow- 

der youmayuse. Modern cosmetics 
ere usually harmless enough if applied to 
a clean skin. 


It is only by leaving, them on—one appli- 
cation over another—that the damage is 
done. 


Then they combine with dirt, oil secre- 
tions and perspiration in an impervious 
coat. This clogs and poisons the delicate 
network of pores and glands we call the 
skin. Coarse texture and ugly blotches 
are the result. 


Wash your face thoroughly once a day 
with a pure, mild soap and you needn't 
fear rouge and powder. 


Most actresses know this secret, which 
keeps their complexions fresh, clear and 
young in spite of the make-up used. It is 


really the oldest of beauty secrets, discov- 
ered by Cleopatra. 


But—it all depends 
on the soap 

If you say “but soap is too harsh for my 
skin,” you either haven't found the right 
soap or have used it the wroni way. 
This essential cleanliness must be ob- 
tained with a mild, soothin cleanser, such 
asis yours in Palmolive. Andthe way you 
use it must be poverned by the kind of 
complexion you have. 

For this modern combination of the palm 
and olive oils Cleopatra used as cleansers 
is as blandasa lotion. Its profuse creamy 
lather leaves the skin soft, supple and 
smooth. 


Yet, while money can’t buy a more satis- 


factory facial soap, the price of Palmolive 
keeps it within reach of all. 


Why isn’t Palmolive expensive? 


Manufactured in small quantities it would be. 
Palm end olive oils are costly and come from over- 
seas. 

Enormous production—and factories working 
night and day—ingredients ordered in gigantic 
volume—is what reduces production cost. 

Thus we are able to keep the price of 


Palmolive toa very moderate sum — no more than 
ordinary toilet soaps. 

You can therefore afford to use Palmolive for 
every toilet purpose. Keep it on the washstand 
for the sake of smooth white hands. Use it for 
bathin3—it is the luxury bath soap. Sold every- 
where by leading dealers. Made by 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont, 


PAL 


MOLIVE 





_ How washing your facemakes rouge and powder harmless | 


Two kinds of faces 
to wash 4 


For an oily skin 





For a ihe skin 


When the skin is inclined to oil- 
iness wash thoroughly withPalm- 
olive. Use warm water for the 
actual cleansing, rinse with cold. 
Apply a little Palmolive cold 
cream, removing all surplus. 

If the skin is dry apply Palmolive 
cold cream first. Then wash 
thoroughly with Palmolive soap, 
using, warm water followed with 
cold. This supplements the nat- 
ural oil needed to keep the skin 
smoothandsupple. An additional 
touch of cream may also be ap- 
plied after washing. 


© The Palmolive Company, 1920 
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of him. It was a mysterious disappearance. 
There was not a trace of the man. 

“Probably a bum who's afraid the cops 
have something on him and has beat it,” the 
roundsman suggested. 

“A brave lad, jist the same,” declared 
Rafferty. “But for the likes of him the 
fishes would have had me now.” 

“Never mind about that,” urged Sheri- 
dan. “Let’s get up to that boat house now 
and fix you up for duty. If the inspector 
should catch us here, a fine mess of alibis 
we'd have to frame.” 

They led the tottering, weak-stomached 
Mike to the upper floor of the little shack 
and stripped him. The man down stairs 
rustled up a drink of whiskey—this was 
twenty years ago—and they bade Rafferty 
brace up. 

“Llewellyn,” directed Sheridan, “get a boy 
and send him to Mike’s home for his other 
uniform. Tell Mr:. Rafferty that Mike got 
a wetting. That'll be enough until we get 
our story straight.” 

“A fine howdyyedo!” he added, as Raf- 

ferty, stripped to the skin and shivering, 
took the proffered drink. “And you call 
yourself one of New York’s finest!” 
” “Dll take all the blame,” insisted Mike be- 
tween teeth chatters. “You needn’t wait any 
longer—you and Llewellyn. Soon as the 
clothes come, I'll be right on the job as 
chipper as a bird.” 

“Mike, your head ain’t straight,” Sheridan 
reminded him. “Don’t you understand that 
I’ve got to make a report on this—on your 
being off your beat. And the accident?” 

Mike had not thought of that. 

“Can't you say that I fell in the water?” 
he asked. 

“But that ain’t the point,” the sergeant 
declared with growing irritation. “How am 
I going to explain about lending you a bi- 
cycle for practice while on duty? What 
explanation have I got for your post being 
uncovered all this time?” 

Rafferty scratched his wet head in per- 
plexity. 

“And,” suggested Llewellyn, “it'd be 
pretty soft picking for the newspapers if 
they found out that a copper had fell off 
the dock and was saved by a bum!” 

“May the Sairts preserve us,” moaned the 
patrolman. “Suppose,” he suggested, “you 
dont make any report at all.” 

“And then,” snorted Sheridan, “we'd all 
be in a fine jamb, if the chief heard about 
hg 

For a few moments one naked policeman 
and two in uniform gave themselves over 
to profound thought. 

“There’s nothing to it, Mike,” announced 
Sheridan finally and authoritatively. “I’ve 
thought it all over and—you’ve got to be 
a hero. It’s the only way out.” 

Between the salt water and the drink 
Mike’s head was still a little thick. “A hero? 
And what can I do to show bravery?” he 
asked. 

“You've already done it, you numbskull,” 
declared Sheridan. “You jumped _ over- 
board at the risk of your life to save a poor 
bum. It was as brave a deed as ever deco- 
rated the police blotter.” 

“But I can’t swim,” protested Mike, after 
this had soaked in. 

“You may think you can't, but you are 
a hero just the same.” 

“A fine hero I am, standing here as naked 
as a jaybird, shivering.” 

“Right now you are the flower of the po- 
lice department, Mike. And that goes— 
understand? Now get the story straight, tell 
it to Margaret and stick to it. If you 
weaken, I'll have you transferred to the 
lonesomest post in New York.” 


(Continued from page 52) 


“Looks like the only way out,” agreed 
Roundsman Llewellyn, reflectively. 

“But what about the tramp, the bum who 
saved me?” Mike offered as a last de- 
fense. 

“Never mind about the bum,” advised 
Llewellyn. “A bum never comes back. If 
he did the word of three officers is better 
than any of that kind of blackmail.” 

“Blackmail, ye'd be calling it?” exclaimed 
Mike. 

“That's what it'd be—and nothing else.” 

“Well, it’s all my fault,” Rafferty moaned 
in capitulating. “It don’t seem right to be 
a hero, but I'll do my part if it kills me.” 

At headquarters next day Eddie Tomp- 
kins, on the police run for the News, 
stumbled across a report turned in by Ser- 
geant Sheridan. But he did not get a beat. 
Other reporters claimed a share in the item. 

Every paper in New York carried the 
story of a new police hero. There was little 
doing that day and the reporters splurged on 
Michael Rafferty. At the risk of his life a 
patrolman, true to the traditions of the 
force, unhesitatingly had leaped overboard 
to save a tramp, an ordinary river front 
bum. The reporters went a little further 
than the report—far enough to make the 
honest-minded Mike ashamed to look his 
admiring Margaret in the face at breakfast. 
The tramp after being saved had disappeared 
without so much as a word of thanks! 

The head of the police department—chief 
he was called in those days—personally con- 
gratulated Mike and gave him two days’ 
leave with full pay. 

In Rafferty’s neighborhood Margaret sud- 
denly became a woman to be looked up to. 
So often had she related the story of Mike 
coming home without so much as a word of 
his heroism and so freely had she exhibited 
the newspaper clippings that neighboring 
wives bewailed the lack of ambition on the 
part of their husbands to get on the police 
force. 

But Mike Rafferty was ill at ease, un- 
happy. His confidence in Sheridan was ab- 
solute. He was not so sure of Llewellyn. 
Mike well remembered how the roundsman 
often winked at police violations and had 
smothered reports on the location of poker, 
stuss and crap games. He also recalled, un- 
easily, the occasion when he saw Lewellyn 
dining with one of the game keepers that he 
had reported. Still what could he do? 

To save the reputation of his friend Sheri- 
dan, as well as his own, he would simply 
have to remain a hero. But for the gnaw- 
ing at his conscience it might not be so bad, 
at that. 

On his first day off, being cautious by na- 
ture, the hero took a swimming lesson. 

Returning home in more buoyant spirits 
Mike found the priest come to his home to 
bless the little family. 

“My boy,” said the good father, “the 
force does itself proud to honor the likes 
of you. I am just as proud as Margaret.” 

“It was nothing, Father.” 

“It was that!’ contradicted Margaret. 
“And I’m tired of you trying to hide your 
shining light under a bushel measure. That’s 
why ye've never been promoted. ; 
Dont you think he might be now, Father?” 
she asked the priest. 

“It would be just and fitting,” agreed the 
pious old man. “But, my boy,” he beamed 
on Mike, “it is much more in the sight of 
Him above to live a life of humility and 
self-sacrifice than to gain promotion. You'll 
have to be blessed fur your great deed, my 
son.” 

A feeling of utter helplessness came over 
the wavering Mike. The words of the in- 
nocent old priest caused him, for the first 
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time, to think of the confessional. It ter- 
rified him. 

Rafferty went back to his post furtively 
avoiding congratulations of the residents lest 
he betray himself. There was nothing of in- 
trigue in Mike Rafferty. Blunt and honest 
by nature his soul grew in rebellion at his 
future days of deceit.‘ But he could think of 
no way to loose himself from the binding 
fetters of heroism. 

Even in his weeks of fame Rafferty still 
dared to hang around the docks. The scene 
of his deed and consequent painful honors 
haunted him, and he haunted it. Mike was 
able to time his visits so as to avoid the 
roundsman. Avoiding right now was a 
specialty. He could not afford to be caught 
off post again. Such is the sense of respon- 
sibility that comes with heroism. 

One morning the inspector, himself, ar- 
rived within five minutes of Mike's return 
from one of these hookey playing strolls. 
The brave Rafferty trembled. 

“Mike,” announced the high ranking offi 
cer, slapping the patrolman on the back, 
“give me your hand. You are in the Hall 
of Fame!” 

“Now, what’ve I done, Sir?” Rafferty in- 
quired plaintively. To him fame meant 
trouble. 

“Look,” bade the inspector. He unfolded 
a General Order. 

The Honor Board had met and awarded 
to Michael Rafferty the much coveted gold 
medal of honor for bravery. A special order 
attached directed the said Rafferty to present 
himself at the city hall with other heroic po 
licemen and firemen on a day to be set 
apart for that purpose. On his breast the 
Mayor would pin the medal. 

The pressure, or over pressure, of ear!y 
newspaper stories had done their work. 
Sheridan had overplayed his hand. 

Once more Mike, now somewhat hard- 
ened, weathered the plaudits of an admiring 
neighborhood and took another upbraiding 
from Margaret for not asserting his rights. 
But he was getting used to that now. 

At the exact hour when this general order 
was being given out to the police reporters 
down at headquarters the troubled Rafferty 
was sauntering toward the dock with a 
weather eye on his post. He had observed 
the old barge again moored to a post. Jn a 
moment he was running. 

The old barge, laden with lumber, was 
emitting great clouds of smoke. 

“She’s afire,”’ Mike decided, “and there's 
a family living in her hold!” 

There was a chance for Officer Rafferty to 
obliterate his past, he thought, and be a real 
hero. Mike was not afraid. He reached the 
edge of the pier, threw aside his club and 
dived into the water. The force of the dive 
itself brought him almost to the barg: 
Thanks to his secret swimming lessons two 
good strokes covered the rest of the dis- 
tance. Climbing over the gunwale Rafferty 
c'ambered up the pile of lumber, ran back 
to the hatch from which the black smoke was 
pouring and allowed himself to drop into 
what he thought was fire, maybe death. 
There were people down there. Mike Raf- 
ferty, phony hero if you will, was going to 
save them or die in the attempt. He would 
yet wear that medal and not be ashamed. 

Rafferty dropped into a pile of burning 
rags. The flames suddenly stirred into ac- 
tivity burned him. His hair and eyebrows 
were singed, his skin blistered. Half blinded, 
he staggered to one side, found no fire there 
and fell, fainting. 

People on the dock had seen the brave 
act of the policeman and came running. 
Police and fire calls were sent in. When the 
officers and firemen arrived the smoke was 
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Hair - free Underarms 
HETHER your costume be 


athletic togs or evening gown, 


the underarms should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way to re- 
move hair from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs is to devitalize 
it. DeMiracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, alone works on this principle. 
Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, De- 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. 
Simply wet the hair and it is gone. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of eminent 
Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatologists and 
Medical Journals, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Try DeMiracle just once, and if you are 
not convinced that it is the perfect hair 


remover return it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund your money. 


Three sizes: 60c,$1.00,$2.00 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. X-23, Park Avenue and 129th Street, N. Y. C 
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subsiding. The leaders hurried down the 
hatch and dragged out Rafferty, almost suf- 
focated. Then everybody laughed—every- 
body but the police. 

The only fire they found was the burning 
of a few oiled rags. 

The inspector, arriving a few minutes 
late, looked at the suffering Rafferty, but in 
his glance there was no sympathy. He 
sniffed disgustedly. To his sophisticated 
mind it was the old, old case of a framed 
up fire. 

“Staged this for another medal, did you?” 
“When the Chief gets this and 


a tool of the police department you'll be 
staging a month’s suspension, I’m thinking.” 
That is exactly what Mike got. 
A miserable man it was that lay in bed, 


receiving the ministrations of the devoted 
Margaret. 
“And it’s what a poor copper gets for 


trying to do more than his share,” she said 
to him. “One day they call ye a hero and 


' the next a fool. .... : And,” she added ac- 


cusingly, “ye lay there and take the worst 
of it either way.” 

Mike was too bitter for reply. 

To be a fake hero was a thing he could 
suffer alone but to be the laughing stock 
of the force, as well as the police haters of 


| the underworld, was the breaking point. 


Michael Rafferty had a consuming desire 
to turn right over and not get well. 


III 


After finishing his story of the medal 
wards, Eddie Tompkins stopped at the mail 
rack on his way out of the editorial rooms 
and found a letter in his pigeon hole ad- 
dressed in the scrawling hand of a man with 
stiff fingers. 

“Friend Tompkins: I read in the News a 
long piece about Rafferty a policeman sav- 
ing a drowning tramp. The whole thing is 
a lie. I knew you when a little boy up in 
the home town and I want you to take 
this thing up. It wasn’t no such thing. I 
was the man and it was me that rescued 
the policeman. I aint no tramp and its a 
lie. I am the skipper on a barge and I make 
the trip from upstate once every two weeks. 
I thought maybe you would like to write 
the truth about this thing and thats why I 
You can find me on 
my old scow at the dock where this police- 
man was supposed to save a tramp. Yours 
truly, 

“SAMUEL SIMMONS.” 

“Simmons, Simmons?” repeated Eddie, 
mulling this over. 

Gradually he remembered that a man by 
that name did live in his home town, a river 
man—shellback, they called him. Eddie 
tucked the letter in his pocket and went on. 
He would look into this the next day. lf 
there was a story, the unearthing of a police 
scandal, he would get the facts first and 
have it all to himself. Having cut his eye- 
teeth in the newspaper business, Eddie 
Tompkins was taking no chances on having 
some special writer sent to the dock to turn 
out a big exposure story and get credit for 
a beat. 

The next day young Tompkins found Sam- 
uel Simmons on the edge of the dock smok- 





ing a pipe. On the deck of the barge nearby 
a woman was hanging out some washing. 
Two children were playing about a bin of 
sand. Eddie recognized the man from his 
home town instantly. 

“Aint that a hell of a thing?” observed 





Mr. Simmons when Eddie called his atten- 
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tion to the letter. “Think of a policeman 
who couldn’t swim saying that he had res- 
cued a tramp—all a lie, son. All a lie.” 

“And they came near getting away with 
it.” 

“But the worst part of it,” added Mr. 
Simmons, “they even said the tramp disap- 
peared without a word of thanks. Maybe 
they tried to make people think he’d com- 
mitted a crime or something. Son, I was 
the tramp. I disappeared simply because I 
went down in the barge, my home, to get 
myself some dry clothes. When I come 
out them coppers had gone. Fine newspa- 
per lie, wasn’t it?” 

“It certainly was, Mr. Simmons, and I’m 
to blame because I wrote it. But, of course, 
I didn’t know the facts.” 

“Course not. Course not.” 

“It isn’t too late to get even, though. I'll 
get a bird of a story out of this. I'll use 
your photograph when I print it, too.” 

“No, you wont, son,” said Mr. Simmors 
most positively. “No you wont, because 
there aint going to be no story, and you aint 
going to print it.” 

For a moment the young reporter’s face 
was blank. 

“You mean to say you’ve changed your 
mind ?” 

“That's it, son,” declared the old man, 
knocking ashes from his pipe and intently 
observing his wife as she hung out the wash. 
“And, if you are the kind of a man your 
daddy was you'll forgit that letter and say 
nothing about it. Son, that policeman is a 
hero, a sure enough one!” 

“T, I don’t exactly understand—” 

“Oh, I’ve been reading the papers this 
mornin’. I read all about the way the po- 
lice and ycu newspapers are roastin’ that 
Rafferty for tryin’ to save a bunch of burnin’ 
rags. Seems like the newspapers manage to 
get it wrong every time, don’t they ?” 

“Just what do you mean by that, Mr. 
Simmons ?” 

“Why, I mean to say that that copper 
has more’n paid me back for savin’ him that 
day, even if I was sore. He saved the life 
of my two kids, I’m certain of it. Why, 
son, our kids was down in that hold on the 
other side of the partition asleep when Raf- 
ferty went down there. My wife and me 
was up to a store buying some groceries. 
We found ’em down there when we got back. 
You see, them policemen and folks who run 
down to the docks got so worked up about 
Rafferty doin’ a fool thing that they for- 
got to look any further, long as the fire was 


out. Yes, son. I figger the puttin’ out of 
them oil rags saved my kids. Me and Po- 
liceman Rafferty is even.” 

“Something funny about this thing,” 


mused the reporter. 

“You bet there is. What I can’t under- 
stand is why the police told a lie about Raf- 
ferty saving a tramp to make him a hero 
and then turned around and made a big 
joke out of him about this barge fire. Tell 
me that.” 

But it was beyond Eddie Tompkins. He 
had no satisfactory answer. 

“Now, son,” said the old man, “I want 
you to give me back that there letter and, 
if you’re the man I think you are, you'll 
say nothing about Policeman Rafferty at 
all.” 

A momentary problem faced the young re- 
porter. He saw his story slipping, his big 
chance gone. But, he mentally decided, 
Samuel Simmons was right, and square. 
Also he might get a better story by waiting. 

“I’m that kind of a man, Mr. Simmons,” 
he said. “You can count on me.” 

“T thought so.” 
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The old man took the letter, tore it into 
bits and threw them into the water. 

“Can’t I see Rafferty and tell him what 
vou've said?” asked Eddie. “He’s laid up in 
bed, still suffering from his burns.” 

“Well, I reckon you might—but nothing 
about that saving the tramp. Nothing at all 
in the newspapers. There’s something be- 
hind this and we might get it all snarled 
up 





“IT understand,” said the reporter. | 
“Yes, it’s better not to go off half- | 
cocked on these things. I’ve found out in 
life that patience is the thing. You just tell 
Rafferty that I know what he done at the 
lire—that's all—and that he can count on 
me if he needs me.” 

Young Tompkins found Rafferty in bed 
vroaning from his burns. 

“Did you expect to get a story out of me, 
Eddie?” he asked apprehensively. 

“No, my hands are washed of this story, 
Rafferty.” 

He told the policeman of his really hav- 
ing saved the children of Samuel Simmons. 
Eddie was careful to make no reference to 
having discovered the missing tramp. 

“It's mighty good news, boy, but you aint 
goin’ to print it?” 

“Why not?” Eddie asked as a feeler. 

“The inspector’d think I was tryin’ to 
show him up. I'd get the worst of it the 
rest of my life.” 

“No, I had no idea of printing it,” 
Tompkins assured him. “The old barge man 
asked me not to. Still, it’s a good thing to 
know.” ° 

“It is that, Eddie.” 

The officer breathed a sigh of genuine 
relief. 

Rafferty recovered rapidly. In the de-, 
partment his receiving the gold medal had 
offset any cloud that might have attached | 
to his record as a result of the reprimand. | 
He was neither dropped nor advanced in the | 
promotion list. Mike went right on being 
a patrolman—a good one, too. Except in 
inner circles the barge incident was forgotten. 
The brave rescue of the tramp might also | 
have been forgotten but for the medal. 
Mike deposited the unwelcome badge of 
honor in a trunk—wished that he might 
throw it in the river—and tried to forget. 
But there are certain days—the day of Police 
Parade, for instance—when honor men are 
compelled to wear their medals. Those oc- 
casions Mike dreaded. His pride in march- | 








ing in the honor squad, with chest expanded, | 


was always dampened by the haunting fear 


of somebody like Llewellyn grinning cyn- | 


ically at him from the curb. 

Once Rafferty went to headquarters deter- 
mined to tell the truth, get his record | 
cleared and have it all over with, but he | 
met Sheridan, now a lieutenant, in the cor- 
ridor. His. determination wilted. To accuse 
the former sergeant of making out a false re- 
port—brand him a liar—meant demotion. 
His own acceptance of the false honor would 
be worse. Mike could read that in Sher- 
idan’s friendly smile. Rafferty had no fear 
of Lieutenant Sheridan ever telling what he 
knew about the medal. 

“Say, Mike,” Sheridan said, drawing him 
aside, “had you heard about Llewellyn?” 

Instinctively Rafferty winced. He had 
never trusted the old roundsman. 

“He's left the force,’ Sheridan went on. 
“They tell me he is interested in a pool room 
and a handbook uptown, making a lot of 
money.” 

“They ll get him some time, if he don’t 
watch out,” declared Mike. 

“Not in this administration. The old man 
says there won't be any raids unless we've 
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| got the actual goods and a search warrant. 


1 guess old Llewellyn knows what he’s 
about.” 
| It was none of M.'s business, so he 





went back to attend to ms ewn job. He 
couldn’t help, though, comparing is luck 
with that of the crafty roundsman. 

As an officer Mike Rafferty’s reputation 
grew. In turn he was made roundsman, ser- 
geant and lieutenant. On each occasion when 
called before the commissioner—the depart- 
ment no longer had a chief of police—Mike, 
following custom, wore his medal. It was 
not shined brightly, though. He didn’t want 
the golden rays to burn any deeper than was 
necessary. 

When sworn in as lieutenant and congrat- 
ulated by Sheridan, now Captain, Rafferty 
learned that Llewellyn had added a gambling 
house to his string of illicit enterprises. 

“That's what I call a pretty tough break 
for you.” Sheridan told him 

“What do you mean—tough ?” 

“T have the tip that you are going to be 
ordered to that district. And I'll tell you 
something else, Mike. With this new com- 
missioner in, there’s going to be something 
doing !” 


Rafferty’s mind had been in a _ police 
groove long enough to know what that 
meant. 


The news of Lieutenant -Rafferty’s assign- 
ment to a bad section of the tenderloin 
spread rapidly in the underworld. On the 
first day he met Llewellyn on the street. 
The former roundsman, now affluent, was 
patronizing in his greeting. By nightfall 
Mike learned from a stoolpigeon that Lle- 
wellyn had amused a gathering around a 
stud poker table by referring to him as a 
fourflushing Mick who didn’t know his way 
about town—meaning the tenderloin. 


IV 


Exactly fifteen years to the day from the 
time Rafferty was pulled out of the North 
River and given a medal for bravery the 
Commissioner of Police sent for the new 
lieutenant. 

“Lieutenant,” said the commissioner, “as 
you know, perhaps, this is to be a clean- 
up administration. The new mayor is deter- 
mined that New York shall be rid of any- 
thing that even suggests a questionable re- 
sort, of gambling in all forms, and of Sun- 
day enforcement.” 

“Yes, sir, I understood that.” 

“That,” went on the police commissioner, 
“is exactly why you have been promoted and 
assigned to the tenderloin. Your past work 
has given the mayor every confidence in you. 
I want you to organize your forces as soon 
as possible and make this clean-up complete. 
In addition to cleaning up the city we are 
going to clean up the department. There 
will be no monkey business about it.” 

“T understand you, sir,” Mike replied. 
“You can count on me to go through with 
2.” 

“The mayor,” said the commissioner, “has 
announced to the newspapers what is going 
to be done. If we fail him the force will be 
a joke, you understand? We are depending 
upon you to make good.” 

Though Rafferty’s attitude was one of de- 
termination, his bearing almost military, his 
mind was in a fog. As quickly as possible he 
escaped from the presence of the Commis- 
sioner—to think. 

Though straightforward and honest to the 
core, Mike Rafferty was a practical police- 
man. His first move was to call in his 
stoolpigeons. Without these disloyal, often 
flepraved, bits of humanity who earn an ill- 


flavored livelihood by spying on their former 
fellow criminals the investigating arm of 
the law would wither. They are as neces- 
sary as are malodorous fertilizers in the 
growth of useful plants. 

“The gang around one of Llewellyn’s 
joints was gittin’ a little skittish last night,” 
one of them told Rafferty. “The play fell 
ott something terrible. Everybody's afraid 
of a raid—everybody but Llewellyn.” 

“Ts that so?” encouraged Rafferty. 
not afraid of anything, I reckon.” 

“Not on your life,” declared the stool- 
pigeon. “He told the gang last night to set 
tight and take it easy. He says to them: 
‘This Rafferty is a fourflusher with a medal. 
You needn't worry. I’ve got somethin’ on 
him, and he knows it.’ ” 

It was as Rafferty had feared. Llewellyn 
at the first opportunity was to use the 
weapon he had harbored all these years. 
Mike was facing the supreme test. With 
little deliberation he found himself willing 
to face it squarely. Rather than be recreant 
to a trust, Rafferty would risk exposure and 
possible downfall. But could he drag Cap- 
tain Sheridan down with him? For a mo- 
ment he wavered—but only for a moment. 
Yes, for the honor of the force he would 
even do that! 

Mike flinched as he thought of Marga- 
ret’s condemning eye at the breakfast table. 
It was the only secret he had ever kept from 
her. It had been no easy job. ? 

Rafferty next thought of the newspapers. 
Of one friend he felt sure. Eddie Tompkins, 
now a city editor, had proven his friendship 
on several occasions. And—it came on Mike 
with a rush—Tompkins was an _ intimate 
friend of the new commissioner. Yes, he 
would go to Eddie. 

Strangely enough, Eddie called the lieu- 
tenant on the ‘phone the next morning. 

“Say, Rafferty,” said the editor, his tone 
unusually jovial, “you remember old man 
Simmons—the father of the kids—the barge 
man who sent me to see you way back 
yonder when I was a pup reporter?” 

“Indeed, I do,” said Mike, uneasiness 
creeping into his mind. 

“Well, he’s down to see me. I’m trying to 
get his son on the police force. Can I 
count on you to help give him a boost?” 

“You bet you can, Eddie. But, say—” 

“That’s fine. I'll see you in a couple of 
days. And, say, Mike—” 

“Yes, hello-hello—” 

“I’ve found the tramp—the bum you 
saved from drowning!” 

The blow of the night stick couldn’t have 
hit harder. Lieutenant Rafferty dropped the 
phone. In a second he tried feverishly to re- 
establish the connection. But Eddie Tomp- 
kins was gone. 

“And now the beans IS spilt!’ exclaimed 
Mike, drawing a quick conclusion. “That 
Llewellyn has framed it to get me in Dutch 
with the papers.” 

But the bridges were burned. Rafferty felt 
strangely a relief in having a clear field. 
Also his long dormant Irish was up. He 
pressed a button. 

“Sergeant,” he ordered, “make that raid 
tonight. And make it good. They may 
get me tomorrow but I'll clean that 
Llewellyn and clean him like a picked bird.” 

Mute and unobserved witnesses to this 
having been carried out—to the last pin- 
feather—were the Commissioner, Sheridan 
and Tompkins. The acid had been applied. 
They slipped away leaving Mike to wriggle 
under its burn. 

V 


Margaret woke Mike at nine o’clock to 
answer the telephone. It was no surprise 
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to Rafferty, though, to learn that Llewellyn 
had made bond and was out. Neither was 
he surprised when at eleven o'clock he was 
ordered to report at the office of the Com- 
missioner. He had put the two together and 
was prepared for that. 

But Mike was surprised to find Captain 
Sheridan there, as well as Tompkins, the 
newspaper editor. There was also a white- 
haired old man. 

“It’s all right, Lieutenant,” the Commis- 
sioner assured him. “Come right in.” 

“T thought, maybe, you wanted to see me 
in private, sir.” 

“Nothing private, Lieutenant, but it’s busi- 
ness. Haven’t you a medal for bravery?” 

“T have, sir, but I'm afraid you won't call 
it for bravery—I have it in my pocket.” 

“Let me have it, please.” 


Mike handed over his badge of shame, | 


squared himself for the blow. 

“Have you heard from Llewellyn, sir?" he 
asked. The Commissioner nodded. 

“That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about,” Mike went on—“‘two things—that 
badge and Llewellyn.” 

“Yes? 

“Yes, sir. I come here to make a con- 
fession—to tell the truth and take my med- 


' 


| 








icine. I’ve tried to do my duty, but, some- | 


how, everything seems to go wrong. I—” | 


“But the confession—” 

“T didn’t earn that medal, Commissioner. 
I didn’t save that tramp. I never said I did 
—to anybody. He saved me!” 

“Then where is the crime? Was it your 
fault that they gave you a medal?” 

“No, not—that is—why, er—” Mike stam- 
mered. “Why, er, sir, I had to live a lie.” 





“Nobody was punished for that but your- | 


self, was there? Is that all you have to 
confess ?” 

Rafferty stared at the Commissioner 
blankly. It really was all he had to con- 
fess. And there sat Sheridan grinning. 

“It’s all right, Lieutenant. Your con- 
science is clear and I’ve got the medal. But, 
pardon me, I wanted you to meet Mr. Sim- 
mons. I’m sure you would like to know 
HIM.” 

“Samuel Simmons? 
friend ?” 

“The same,” said the old man arising. 
“I owed you a favor a long time and you 
owed me one. The Commissioner got my 
boy a job and—” 

“T owed you a favor?” repeated the be- 
fuddled Rafferty. 

“Sure you did,’ spoke up Tompkins. 
“Mike, Mr. Simmons is the tramp who saved 
—who you were honored for saving.” 


Eddie Tompkins’ 


The troubled officer dropped weakly into | 


a chair, mentally helpless. He was through. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the Commissioner, 
his tone kindly, “there’s no use in torturing 
Rafferty any longer. He's just done a man’s- 
sized job..... Lieutenant,” he addressed 
Mike, “the matter of the medal was straight- 
ened out two days ago, thanks to Mr. Sim- 
mons, Tompkins and Sheridan. I was de- 
termined to give you a real test and I want 
to congratulate you on standing it like a 
man. You'll never be a politician or a 
schemer but you are an honor to New 
York’s police force. I showed Llewellyn this 
book and he slunk out of here like a cur. 
Blackwell's Island is calling to him now.” 

He handed Rafferty a familiar envelope 
containing his assignment card—his police 
record. On it there was no reference what- 
ever to the medal incident. Instead was an 
attached slip, endorsed by the Commissioner, 
bearing this entry: 

“At a special meeting of the Honor Board 
called to review the record of Michael Raf- 
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Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. Read in our book the scien- 
tific reason for each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most important, 
both to you and yours. It may lead to 
life-long benefits which you cannot afford 
to miss. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 412, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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HELEN'S THIRD RAISE 


“Of all things another raise !’’— cried 
Helen,asshe tore open ber bulging pay envelope. 
And she could hardly wait to break the joyous 
news to Mother and Dad that evening. 

How would you like to get three salary raises 
in less than a »ear--and not have to ask for a 
single one of them, either? 

“NEW WAY wee ee makes that possible. 
For when the “ NEV * expert sits down to 
the machine, she beiriy’* “eats work alive,” and 
ix always ready for MORE dictation or manu- 
ac ipt. 

You can be a“ NEW WAY” expert—and learn 
at home, with no inte ate rence with work or rec- 
reation. Just T EASY LESSONS and you 
write 80 to 100 words a minute with greatest 
ease. Think what it means to be able to write 
transcription as easily as a finished musician 
plays a masterful classic! 

Find out today what “NEW WAY” training 
is doing for hundreds. It costs but a postcard or 
postage stamp to get the new FREE book on 
LYPEWRITING ani PROMOT:ON. Send for 
it today. A brighter future is before you, and 
the book points the way. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
7503 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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= 7% Yearly Increase Guaranteed c 


SPECIALTERMS-—Ten months’cre it = 
on any article selected from the SWEET 
catalog. No money in advance; Shipment 
made for your examination. First payment 
to be made only after you nave commmnces 
yourself thatSwWEE 
Only $5.00 values cannot be 
Per Month equaled. 10% discount 
for cash. If not what 
you wish, return at 
our expense. Any 
diamond bought of 
us may be returned 
for exchange at an 
increased value of 
2° more than 
you paid. 
No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don’t do justice 
to yourself and your 
dollars unless you in- 
spect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 
Sweet’s Cluster: Watches, Jewelry, 
7 Fine Diamonds, set Silverware, Leather 
in Piatinum. Looks Goods, etc. 

like 1 44 ct. Solitaire ud TODAY for Col 


. he p 'L r talogue W, 
Price $62.50. (OW to Dept. 421-M, 





“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


I: W-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








“’ If you play quaintdreamy 
fascinating Hawaiian music 
or latest songs on the Uku- 
lele, you will be in demand. 
Prof. Harry J. Clarke's latest 
method now enables yau to 


play the Ukulele in a few weeks. As easy as reading a 

novel. No previous knowledge ne cessary. Famous Moving Picture 
Stars have learned to play it 
Ukulele if you enroll now. Write for free Narrative of Hawaiian 
Music and offer. 


e give you FREE a handsome 
No obligations! Send now! 

Prof. Harry J. Clarke 
Ha-vailen institute of Music, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 3-M., N.Y. 
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Heavy, Heavy Hangs Fame 
(Concluded) 


ierty, undisputed evidence showed that a 
medal of honor was awarded to the said 
Rafferty for saving a drowning vagrant. 
This was plainly the result of error. Cap- 
tain Sheridan assumed the blame for this, 
explaining that he had made the report in a 
spirit of practical joking; that it went so far 
he thought it inadvisable to correct it. His 
brilliant record since that time alone enables 
the board to forgive his reprehensible act. 
The entire matter is therefore ordered ex- 
punged from the record of Michael Raf- 
ferty. 


“(2) As to the reprimand in the case of 
the barge fire, the attached affidavit of Sam- 
uel Simmons and the supporting one of 
Edward Tompkins show conclusively that 
such action was unfortunate, unfair and un- 
justified. Having been awarded a medal for 
the alleged saving of a drowning man, such 
award being contrary to his wishes and not 
of his own seeking, it is the sense of this 
board that Michael Rafferty be awarded the 


medal for risking his life to save the lives 
of others in the said barge fire.” 

Rafferty looked up from the document, 
blinking, inarticulate. 

“Will this get in the papers, Eddie?” he 
asked, thinking of Margaret. 

“For about two columns. 
posed for a picture.” 

Mike reached for the medal and signed. 

“No,” said the Commissioner, retaining the 
emblem and turning it over in his hand. “I 
wanted this so as to have the date changed. 
Come back at two o'clock.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, Commissioner, 
give this one to Mr. Simmons and get me a 
new one.” 

The Commissioner smiled. 

“Well,” he said, “to change the order 
you'll have to hurry. Can you ride a bicy- 
cle?” 

“NO, sir. An’ what's more I'll never be 
after tryin’. But,’ Mike slung over his 
shoulder as he rushed down to the taxicab 
stand, “I can swim.” 


After you've 


Free Born — But! 


(Continued from page 92) 


denly remembered that we had an engage- 
ment with the Joneses and I had to put 
on a black dinner jacket and go with her. 
If I wanted to stay up till twelve o'clock 
Alice wanted to go to bed. If I wanted to 
go to bed Alice wanted me to stay up and 
read to her. 

I liked pig’s knuckles and sauer kraut, 
but Alice wouldn’t have them in the house. 
She said that the servants would think that 
we didn’t know any better. Now I want 
to know what is better than pig's knuckles, 
either gastronomically or socially. 

If I wanted to wear an overcoat on a 
chilly day in August, and 1 have known 
many such, my wife told me tuat I was 
making myself ridiculous, so I shivered ac- 
cordingly. If on the other hand I felt 
warm in December and wanted to put on 
a palm beach suit, I was equally absurd, 
so I roasted in silence. Free born!!!! 

So you see whatever I wanted to do, 
Alice did not want to do, and what I did 
not want to do, she, by the laws of con- 
tradiction, set her heart upon. The people 
I liked, she detested, and I found her 
friends a continual weariness of the spirit. 

I held more or less broad views on the 
subject of conventional morality and on 
one occasion, a dinner party, given by my 
wife, I held forth at some length on the 
subject.. I.argued in favor of those daunt- 
less souls-that have the moral courage to 
ignore the opinions of the mob; to live 
where they love and to love where they 
live, with or without the law as seems good 
to them: My spouse kept me up till 6 
a. my. reproaching me with making such 
statements in her presence. “People will 
think that you have very little respect for 
me’’ was her argument. 

It seems to me that “What will people 
think ?” will be graven on my heart when I 
die. One doesn’t seem to be able to do 
anything, no matter how logical and harm- 
less that thing may be, be it out of the 
path beaten by ordinary minds, without that 
battlecry’s being sounded near and far. 

The climax arrived some ten months ago. 
I should tell you that Alice has a passion for 
what she calls “poor dumb animals.” Ours 
are not dumb. I have often wished that 





they were. For the last year prior to my 
arrival here, she never let a week go by 
without adding in some way to our house- 
hold menagerie. First it was a mangy mon- 
grel that was being chased by a dog catcher. 
Then it was a cat with a propensity for 
fighting and with half an ear missing, that 
she had rescued from the clutches of three 
small boys and a tin can. At a vaudeville 
theatre her sympathies had been enlisted on 
behalf of a pair of almost hairless rabbits, 
objects of mystery, in a magician’s “turn.” 

I might say in passing that these rabbits 
have fulfilled their scriptural destinies. They 
have increased and multiplied to an almost 
unbelievable capacity. There was not a 
quiet spot in the house. Either the cats, 
there were seven, or the dogs, there were 
six, were yelping in chorus or in pairs. One 
could not set foot on a square inch of 
ground without being precipitated onto the 
floor in the wake of a disappearing rabbit. 
As I said, about ten months ago came the 
climax, when—paradox of paradoxes—I 
came to the conclusion that whereas I had 
once been like to die because I could not 
live without Alice, now I was like to die be- 
cause I could not live with her. The law 
offers no freedom from a bondage that is in- 
tolerable. I am reckoned a heartless brute 
and an unnatural husband and until death 
do us part—for Alice will never be guilty of 
any indiscretion that might lead to my free- 
dom. I am bound, body and soul, hand 
and foot, purse and person. 

The final match was laid to the gunpow- 
der on a Friday. I remember distinctly it’s 
being a Friday because we had fish for din- 
ner. [I hate fish. After this most disagree 
able meal I retired to my sanctum with the 
plea of urgent letters to write, hoping that I 
might get away by myself somewhere if 
only for an hour. The room was dark. I 
felt too tired to turn on the light and too 
depressed. I wanted to think out a plan of 
escape. I sat down in my chair, but I rose 
again like a rocket—the cat I disliked most 
of the seven had brought forth her young 
in the very peace and sanctity of my pet 
fauteuil. Of course, this may sound very 
humorous to you, even a joke—well, that 
goes to prove how very nearly allied comedy 
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Free Born — But! 


(Continued ) 


and tragedy are. Even my study chair was 


not free. 

I took the cat by the nape of the neck 
and deposited her and her entire family, as 
gently as I could under the circumstances, 
outside the door. Not five minutes elapsed 
when Alice, coming to rout me out of my 
seclusion, stumbled over the _ indignant 
mother and her progeny. She accused me 
of wanton cruelty and inhumanity. One 
word led to another, one accusation to a sec- 
ond and the conflagration culminated in as 
fine a domestic explosion as I have experi 
enced since my matrimonial reign of terror 
began. Finally, not being allowed to take 
any part in the discourse and my wife’s hav- 
ing come to the end of her verbal tether, she 
let fall a very Niagara of tears upon my 
carpet. I waited for the storm to subside 
and then, very quietly and very calmly I 
told her that I was sick of the whole thing, 
of life included—that I had decided to go 
out into the night, as it were. 

I left the house hurriedly without hat or 
coat. First I thought of taking a cab, then 
I made up my mind to walk. ‘What was 
the use,” I said, “better jump over the 
bridge and have done with the slavery of 
life altogether.” At any rate death was free, 
to the rich and to the poor alike; to the 
slave and to the autocrat, I would be free; 
free at last. 

After an hour’s walk I saw the shimmer- 
ing of the river ahead of me. It promised 
much; peace and rest and a respite from in- 
terminable “don’ts.” I walked on with a 
lighter heart than I had ever carried before. 
It was a hot, stuffy night and I longed for 
the coolness of the water on my body. How 
could one call death a tragedy? It was a 
symphony. I knew the exact point from 
which I should throw myself down. I had 
passed it innumerable times. I rehearsed my 
plans. Arrived there I should rest for a 
moment, leaning against the stone coping. I 
should drink in the peace and the beauty 
of the stillness and the moonlight. Then 
with a smile on my mouth I should jump. 
A few moments and all would be over. I 
couldn’t swim a stroke and no one was like- 
ly to rescue me, the bridge usually being 
deserted at this late hour. No more cats; 
no more dogs; no more rabbits with un- 
cleanly habits; no more sitting in church 
and pinching myself to keep awake; no 
more worrying about clothes. I was going 
to a place where clothes were the least con- 
cern. No longer should “what will people 
say?” be dinned into my ears. My wife's 
voice was going to be a thing of the past. 
I was to be free!!! I hastened my pace. 

In an almost spiritual exaltation I arrived 











at the goal of my imaginings. Here was my | 


point of vantage, but—. Huddled up to 
the wall I saw a figure. His face was hid- 
den in his hands and he mumbled inces- 
santly to himself. I was annoyed. I was 
disappointed. I had considered this spot 
mine. I had with reason expected to find 
it free at this hour of the night. But no. 
Here was an_ unpleasant-looking person 
crouched up in my corner, and muttering 
unintelligible things to himself. I was furi- 
ous—then curious. I wondered what he was 
doing there, what he was talking about, so 
I stood and waited. He took not the slight- 
est notice of me. I became impatient. I 
coughed, at first discreetly, then more 
audibly. 

He turned, looked me up and down and 
in a thick, alcoholic voice he inquired, what 
the hell I was looking at him for. Hadn't 
he a right to stand on the bridge if he liked? 
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“Dad Says Grandma 
Used a Mustard Plaster’ 


And whata scene there was! Probably Dad didn’t 
mention that—how he fussed and squirmed when 
Grandma put the sticky, messy plaster on his pro- 
testing chest. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 


Now when Dad’s son has a cold, Mother uses 
Musterole. She just rubs a little of that clean white 
ointment on his chest and throat. First there is a 
gentle tingle, then a soothing coolness. And way 
down deep underneath the coolness, where the 
Musterole has penetrated, there is generated a 
peculiar heat which soon dissipates congestion and 
sends the cold away. 
Musterole is good for so many things—for aches 
and pains, for instance, as well as for colds. Keep 
it always handy in the house. 
At all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 
hospital size. 

Better Than a Mustard Plaster 
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GLORIA SWANSON WALLACE REID 
Cecil B. DeMille Artcraft Player Paramount Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


For Men, Women and Children 
The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “ HAIR- 
LUSTR” hus been applied. No more mussy, untidy 
looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and luster, in- 
suring the life and beauty of the hair. Dress it in 
any of the prevailing styles and it wil! stay that way. 
Gives the hair that soft, glossy, well groomed appear- 
ance so becoming to the stars of the stage and screen, 
Guaranteed harmless, greaseless and stainiess. 


50c and $1 at Your Dealer or Direct 


If your dealer can’t supply you we will send it 


direct prepaid upon receipt of price. Use it 5 
days. If dissatisfied return what is left and your 
money will be refunded in full. Thousands use 


it daily. 
| HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 13, CHICAGO 


_ ©Adheres to Skin 
~ Until 
}\ Washed Off 
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‘Complexion Powder 


Would you motor, dance or shop serenely 
sure of your complexion? Pearl La Sage Complex- 
ion Powder enables youtodoso, Dust, th2 weather, 
perspiration even, will never again affect the deli- 
cately soft freshness of your skin. For Pearl La 
Sage—unlike all other powders—really does remain 
on your face until washed off. Too, it agrees with 
every skin because it is arsolutel free from all in- 
jurious chemicals, Exquisitely delicate, downy soft 
and delightfully Bry there is simply no other 
powder like Pearl Sage. 75c a box —of your 
dealer or by mail, 

A Sample for a Name! 
A generous sample of Pearl La Sage Complexion 

Powder will be sent you free. All we ask is the 
name of your favorite dealer when you write, 
PEARL LA SAGE, Inc. 
4325 Drexel Boulevard 

Chicago, Ill, 
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Standard Underwoods 
5-Year Guarantee 
Yes, this genuine Standard Visible Wri- 
ing Under- 
wood newly 
rebuilt, at 
much less 
than factory 
price, yours 
for$3.09down 
and then easy 
monthly payments, 
10 Days FREE Trial : 


Try it for 10 days at our risk. & 
Money back guarantee. Send now for 






















free boo bargain offer No. 2013 . 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2013 Shipman Buildin 
Montrose and R: dA es Chicago, Wlinois 


Make Money 
as a Beauty Specialist 


You can earn a splendid income givin, 
© Beauty Treatments among your triends 
and neighbors—or start your own Beauty Parlor. No previ 
ous experience necessary In your spare time at home you can 
easily learn the secrets of all Beauty Parlor treatments: skin 
treatments, hairdressing, manicuring marcelling, permanent 
waving, dyeing, massage, chiropody, electrical treatments, etc. 
FREE BOOK Write today for illustrated Book, See how easy 
, it is to become a Beauty Specialist and earn big 
money in this fascinating work with our he p. Mail posted.or letter to 


f 
ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 63,537 S. Dearborn St. . Chicago 
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Free Born 








But! 


(Concluded ) 


I wasn’t a cop anyhow. If he wanted to 
drown himself he had a right to, hadn't he. 
What the hell did I mean by interfering 
with him anyhow? His voice became threat- 
ening and I edged an inch away. I has- 
tened, however, to assure him that I hadn't 
the slightest intention of interfering with 
him, or his perfect right to take his own 
life when and where he pleased. After all, 
it was his own life, wasn’t it? And I 
couldn’t imagine anyone else’s having the 
slightest use for it. 

I merely suggested that he might use the 
other side of the bridge as I had come 
really quite a long distance to commit sui- 
cide from that particular side myself. He 
looked at me with a stupid look on his 
dirty face and came a little closer. I was 
sorry for this. He wafted no balm from 
Gilead. He whined that he hadn't had a 
bite to eat nor a sup to drink since the 
day before yesterday, that he was suffering 
from a lingering disease. I restrained the 
impulse to tell him that his potions of two 
days ago must have been remarkably ex- 
hilarating and that his disease might be 
very easily cured with a severe application 
to some kind of work. I merely waived 
politely my right to the bridge until he had 
first disposed of himself. 

Of course I didn’t really like the idea of 
going into the water after this honest but 
| filthy son of toil, but as I say, politeness 
forced me to give him precedence. 

“T'll wait five minutes for you,” I said, 
“then over I go.” 

Five minutes passed, but over he did not 
go. I was rather glad. I put my watch 
back in my pocket and prepared to take my 
leave of things material. My suicidal friend 
cast another glance at me, then he turned 


and fled for his life. As soon as his steps 
receded in the distance and [ felt that now 
all was well, I divested myself of my outer 
garment and over I jumped. 

I remember saying to myself, “This is 
freedom. At last I am free.” I remember 
hitting the water and I remember swallow- 
ing some gallons of it. And then—oblivion. 

On awakening, to my immense astonish- 
ment I found myself in what proved to be 
a hospital. After much questioning it 
transpired that my beery friend had been 
the unfortunate means of my undoing. This 
is the crowning insult of all. An intoxicated 
hog with a very dirty face takes it upon 
himself to curtail my freedom in the matter 
of my own death. 

To end my soliloquy, I should tell you 
that on the testimony of sweet Alice and 
the before-mentioned alcoholically inclined, 
a worthy judge has decided that I am vio- 
lently insane, that I have long harbored ab- 
normal ideas, that I am sadistic in my treat- 
ment of animals—the kittens in my study 
chair, to wit—and that I have had systema- 
tized hallucinations. 

Well! Well! What does it matter? I hav- 
exchanged an old prison for a new one in 
my search for freedom, that is all. 

However, I should in all justice say that 
I am really very happy here. No one inter- 
feres with me. On the contrary, they humor 
me in numerous ways. Yesterday I attired 
myself as the Emperor of Abyssinia. The 
asylum attendants were most obliging in 
their efforts as courtiers. 

And so, if ever in the future, I may be 
adjudged cured, I think I shall attempt sui- 
cide again, or perhaps murder, that I may 
be sent back to this truly delightful spot. 
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T'S a long time between meals, even in California, where directors often order a 


dinner outlay for 9 a. m. in studio B, or oatmeal at six in the evening. 


Here is 


Harry Pollard as Old Mother Hubbard going fifty-fifty with as hungry a pair of 


dog-eyes as ever dared beg from a film star. 
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What Happens to 


Your Complexion 


— When the Light Changes 
— When the Dance Becomes Heated 
— When the Wind Blows as You Motor 


To Abolish the Stage? 


F all the revolutions which have struck 


the modern theater, and all the counter- | 


revolutions they have engendered declares a 
writer in Current Opinion, perhaps none is 
more daring than that now being instituted 
in Germany under the leadership of the new 
art movement which names itself Expres- 
sionism. ‘The Expressionists aim to abolish 
the stage itself. It is difficult to imagine a 
theater without a stage, but that is what it 
comes to. The Tribune Theater in Berlin 
recently staged Oscar Wilde’s “The Im- 
portance of Being Ernest,” under the title 
of “Bunbury.” One adverse critic speaks 
of this new method as an “aid to poverty- 
stricken managers, by means of which four 
chairs and a tea-table are all that is necessary 
to convey the impression of a drawing- 
room.” But coming direct from a study 
of the theaters of Central Europe, Huntly 
Carter rises to the defense of the new stage- 
less theaters in the London Observer who 
says: 

“The old dividing line between the audi- 
torium and the stage itself, in ordinary 
theaters determined by the proscenium arch, 
is being abolished in these theaters of new 
times and new ideals. The actor is coming 
into the audience. He is becoming the 
center of interest instead of the setting. 
Everywhere in Germany, in theory and prac- 
tice, Mr. Carter found ‘Expressionismus.’ 
The Tribune Theater in Berlin and Max 
Reinhardt’s Grosse Schauspielhaus are but 
different phases of this movement. At the 
Vienna Burgtheater, the Residenz and Schau- 
spielhaus in Munich, the Altes Theater in 
Leipsig, he found Shakespeare being reinter- 
preted by new 
signed to bring out the true sense, meaning 
and significance of each play. Mr. Carter 





expressionist methods de- | 


is sure that this new staging will bear fruit | 


in England and America.” 


What the Fans Think 


OR a more unbiased, more representative 

statement of public sentiment in regard 
to the progress of the moving picture, what 
could excel an expression from five persons, 
not fans, picked at random and interviewed 
on the streets of a great metropolis? 





A Chicago Tribune reporter asked five | 


Chicagoans, picked at random in the street, 
the question: 
better than formerly ?” 

Here are the replies: 

William R. Caldwell, investigator: “Yes, 
the movies are better, and everything in con- 
nection with the movie business, including 
theaters, films, actors and scenarios, has 
improved 100 per cent.” 

Miss Edlyn Borchardt, stenographer: “The 
pictures are much better than they used to 
be. When I was a little girl the pictures 
had no-sense. They were mostly cowboy 
pictures. Now they deal with as many 


“Are the moving picture plays | 


subjects as can be found in novels and 


magazines.” 

W. J. Fleming, clerk: “The movies have 
improved. They have all the real authors 
of this country and of Europe. A person 
can go to a picture show every night and 
see something different and something inter- 
esting. In that way the movie holds an 
ever-increasing interest.” 

Miss Marguerite Dann, stenographer: 
“Yes, indeed, the plays are a whole lot 
better. Now the movies have all the stars 
of the speaking stage and opera, and the 
public gets to see them for a small amount, 
where it formerly cost $3 or $4.” 





Trial Offer 


See the new charm of our 
new creation, Carmen Bru- 
nette Shade. We will send 
you a purse-size box con- 
taining two or three weeks’ 
supply for 12c tocover post- 
age and packing, or we will 
send you any other shade 
you prefer. 





HEN you go from the soft, subdued glow 
of your boudoir lamp into the glare of 
the reception room or theatre foyer— 
—or when you go from the shaded rooms of 
your home into the bright light of the sun— 
—what happens to your complexion then? 
Does it stand the test of a change of light? Is 
your complexion lovely under one light and 
something different under another light? 
That is one good test of a face powder. 


Test Number Two 


And again, when the dance becomes heated. 
What becomes of your peach-blossom loveli- 
ness then? 

Does perspiration get in its work? Are there 
tell-tale streaks and other blemishing effects? 

That is another good test of a face powder. 


Test Number Three 


And when you go motoring—through the 
wind. Does your powder stay on? Or does 
it disappear, taking away with it the charm 
that you possessed at your dressing table? 

Thatis still another good test of a face powder. 


Put Carmen to These Tests 


You'll find that changing light never affects the natural 
beauty of complexion that Carmen imparts. Carmen 
blends so exquisitely with the color and texture of the skin 
that the charm is the same under all conditions of light. 

And, Carmen, though extremely fine, has “body” 
enough to withstand the effects of perspiration. 

And, above all, Carmen stays on! It adheres as no 
ordinary powder does. 

Try Carmen for your own sake. Let your own ex- 
perience tell you how it meets these three supreme 
tests of a complexion powder. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and neu 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 
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Facelfowder $1. 
| Beauty Gream $1. 
| Vanity Pougesé 

Lip Stick. 56 
Nepilatory $1. 
Gyelashand ye 
| brow timulator 56 
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PHOTOPLAY 


Mildred Davis 
Lovely leading lady in 
Harold Lloyd Comedies 
uses and recommends 


Maybell Beauty Aids. 
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Reveals the Hidden Beauty of Your Eyes 


More than all else, well defined eyebrows and 
luxuriant lashes create the beauty and expression of your 
face. The slight darkening, the accentuation of line and 
shadow, is the secret. Instantly ard unfailingly the eyes 
appear larger, deeper and more brilliant. 


*““MAYBELLINE” is absolutely greaseless and de- 
lightful to use. Perfectly harmless. Famous actresses of 
the stage and screen, beautiful women everywhere consider 
it indispensable. Applied daintily with a brush, in one 
minute. Nomussy rubbing or oe. Scant eyebrows 
and lashes are made to appear naturally long and luxurious. 


Genuine “MAYBELLINE” comesonly in the familiar 
urple_ and gold box, bearing picture of ‘*The Maybell 
irl.’ Demand this box and avoid disappointment. Every 

box has convenient mirror in cover and contains two 

brushes, one suitable for the eyebrows and one for the 
lashes. One box willlast for months. Two shades—Brown 
for Blondes: Black for Brunettes. 


Price 75c. At your dealer’s—or direct from us, post- 
paid under plain cover. Purchase a box of ‘““MAYBELLINE”’ 
and if not perfectly delighted with results, your money will 
be promptly refunded. Send 4c postage for “Maybell 
Beauty booklet” containing valuable beauty hints, 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 64) 


gether in many thousand feet of celluloid. 
It could lay no claim to being either comedy 
or drama. Now comes William Fox with 
“Fantomas” and gives us at least a passing 
hope that the serial of tomorrow may emerge 
from obscurity and carve its own particular 
little niche. From a series of famous detec- 
tive stories concerning a daring counterfeiter 
who kidnaps the discoverer of a formula for 
making chemical gold, and openly defies the 
police to catch him, there has been built up 
a logical sequence of events, with excellent 
direction, beautiful photography and intelli- 
gent portrayal of the various roles. Despite 
all the usual serial thrills, the plot is fairly 
coherent—and whether you are a serial ad- 
dict or not, “Fantomas” will hold your in- 
terest. 


OH, LADY, LADY !— Realart 


OT to be taken seriously, but an hour’s 

entertainment well worth admission 
price. This once-popular musical comedy 
has been successfully translated into terms 
cinematic, and you'll be highly amused in 
watching the beauteous Bebe Daniels ex- 
tricate herself from the seemingly hopeless 
tangle in which she becomes enmeshed while 
endeavoring to smooth the road to matri- 
| mony for her chubby artist friend. Harrison 
| Ford gives his usual clean-cut performance, 
and Walter Hiers provides much merriment. 


THE CHARM SCHOOL — 


Paramount: Artcraft 





HOUGH not up to the standard set by 
the stage production of the Alice Duer 
Miller story, the film version is entertaining, 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarariteed. 


and is helped out materially by laugh-getting 
titles. Wallace Reid, as the heir to an ex- 
clusive school for girls, strolls genially 
through the five reels—content as usual to 
be just Wallace Reid, which is enough for 
most girls and a few of their escorts. In 
his support is the dark-eyed Lila Lee as 
Elise, paralleling her work in “The Prince 
Chap.” 


NINETEEN AND PHYLLIS — 
First National 


ICH ‘man, poor man, lady-love, thief. 

Charles Ray as the Beau Brummel of 
Vixville, who on $18 a week seeks to win 
the affections of his beloved, finally banish- 
ing his wealthy rival by a display of heroism 
which lands a bold, bad highwayman behind 
the bars, has proven himself in the past to 
be worthy of much better material than 
this. Is this young actor, creator of one of 
the most distinctive and popular screen types, 
| succumbing to star-itis? There are evidences 
| of it in this poorly directed production, pad- 
ded as it is with many, many close-ups of 
Mr. Ray, and with trick titles that have no 
place outside comedy cartoons. 


PRAIRIE TRAILS—Fox 


OM MIX. Two helpless damsels. A 

bold bad villain with a bold bad band. 
Tom has a strenuous time taking care of 
these two girls. If the villain hasn’t one of 
them he has the other, and it takes much 
leaping from cliffs, sliding down embank- 
ments on horseback, and spectacular riding 
finally to bring the troublesome young ladies 
| to safety. Mix, second to none on the screen 
as a daredevil horseman, exhibits some new 
and startling feats, and the five reels are 
crowded with action. As the press sheet 
puts it, “there is love against jealousy, 
bullets against treachery, and hearts against 
| hate.” What more can one ask? 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


THE GIRL WITH THE JAZZ 
HEART-—Goldwyn 


ADGE KENNEDY in a double role— 
as a gum-chewing telephone operator 
plus a blonde wig, and a demure Quaker 


maid plus a matrimonial-bureau fiancé. 
Gay scenes of New York night life. This is 
fair amusement but don't brave winter 


storms for it. Miss Kennedy cannot enact 
a gum-chewer, convincingly. She won fame 
with her own quaint personality—and should 
be satisfied not to wander far afield. 


THE SILVER LINING—Metro 


F you were a helpless young person in an 

orphan asylum, and a band of crooks 
came along and adopted you, possibly you'd 
act the way Jewel Carmen does in this pic- 
ture—but we'll hope not. Now, the story is 
good, an interesting study in the psychology 
of heredity vs. environment, the plot is 
logically developed though unfortunately 
brought to an anti-climax, but Miss Carmen 
needs a strong directorial hand, and much 
less makeup. Her qualifications for stardom 
are not apparent in this production. 


THE FRISKY MRS. JOHNSON— 


Paramount: Artcraft 


ERE it not for the winsome personality 

of the vivacious Mrs. Ziegfeld, more 
popularly known as Billie Burke, there would 
have been very little entertainment value 
here. Billie, however, injects her piquant 
charm into the sadly moth-eaten plot with 
fair success, though the picture is by no 
means up to the Burke standard. Clyde 
Fitch laid the story in Paris and the title 
writer tries to keep it there, but in some 
way the director of the film version moves 
the whole durn thing right over to New Jer- 
sey. Ward Crane is a picturesque and capa- 
ble leading man. 


ALL WRONG—Fox 


ONCERNING the trials of a rookie in an 

army camp. While there is nothing par- 
ticularly original about the work of Clyde 
Cook, his antics are rather amusing, his 
chief asset being a wan, worried expression. 
There's a touch of pathos in his comedy, 
distinctly Chaplinesque. 


DICE OF DESTINY—Hampton-Pathe 


F you like to see H. B. Warner as a gen- 

tlemanly crook—and we do, and we think 
almost everyone does—don't miss this. It 
is the best vehicle for Mr. Warner’s highly 
polished, if crooked, characterization which 
this fine actor has had since “One Hour Be- 
fore Dawn.” If anything, it is better than 
the first production: excellently developed, 
thoroughly enjoyable. Lillian Rich is,a girl 
for whom it must have been a pleasure to 
reform. 


SQUANDERED LIVES— 
Stoll Film Corporation 


ERE we have a glimpse of deah old 

England with Tudor furniture in old 
houses and charming idlers who live on their 
friends, and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know. I mean to say, wot? This is an 
English picture, a jolly adaptation of Cosmo 
Hamilton's novel, “The Duke’s Son.” It’s 
simply ripping, really, with an English 
beauty, named Ivy Duke, who gives a top- 
ping portrayal of a wife. And there’s a 
merry little how-dy-do about cheating at 
cards, and the priceless old aristocracy is 


shown up, and Guy Newall is a corking 
hero-chap altogether, and then there are one 
or two beastly rotters who manage to keep 
you awfully interested until the end. 


LOVE— Associated Producers 


OUISE GLAUM tries hard to be good, 

but it isn’t easy when circumstances are 
against her, when there’s a little sister to be 
fed, and when the easiest way beckons so 
alluringly. Baby sister must have her pony 
and live in the ccuntry, and big sister must 
pay; and we are supposed to sit back and 
sympathize. But we simply couldn't do it 
—not when there are so many perfectly good 
jobs that don’t entail champagne parties, etc. 
Louise finally discovers a nice young man 
who possesses more sympathy and under- 
standing than we have, so all's well that ends 
well—in the movies, anyway. 


BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED— 


Universal 





HE heroine of this tries to get a young 


man to invest in spurious stocks and 
then falls in love with him, to the utter dis- 
gust of her associates. She sheds a few 
celluloid tears which wash clean the way to 
matrimony, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that she was happy. Carmel Myers is 
the girl they make all the fuss about, and if 
she is one of your favorites you will prob- 
ably shed a tear or two, just to keep her 
company, 


BLACKBIRDS—Realart 


| ar JOHNSTONE is beautiful. Flo 
Ziegfeld thought so, for he featured 
her in his “Follies.” Musical comedy thought 
so—and starred her. 
Justine, and although her first stellar ve- 
hicle doesn’t offer her as many opportunities 
as it might one comes to the same conclusion: 
she is beautiful. She has not a little poten- 
tial talent, and, considering that this is only 
her second screen performance, she gives 
considerable evidence of it. 


THE EMPIRE OF DIAMONDS— 
Pathe 


ITH actual scenes taken in Monte 

Carlo, Paris, London, and Nice, this 
Leonce Perret production has all the ele- 
ments of an educational. It has drama, too 
—about a maker of spurious diamonds who 
has to be traced and keeps the plot hopping 
from continent to continent. Lucy Fox and 
Robert Elliott play the leads. 


THE MISLEADING LADY— Metro 


NTRODUCING Bert Lytell as a cave- 

man, a role that he assumes with even 
more than usual success. In this adaptation 
of the stage play, everyon? has a wonderful 
time, thanks to Mr. Lytell’s sense of humor 
and personable qualities. He tames a flirta- 
tious-damsel, played by Miss Lucy Cotton. 
The taming would have been much more 
convincing if Miss Cotton had not been 
quite so colorless. 


A THOUSAND TO ONE— 
Associated Producers 


HE same old story. Physically strong 

but morally weak man leaves civilization 
behind him and finds his true self in the 
woods. Returning, he wins his wife back. 
Ethel Grey Terry plays the wife. Hobart 
Bosworth plays the hero. J. Parker Reid, 
Jr., supervised. That's all. 
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Costly treatments and ex- 
periments with all sorts of 
recommended things are no 
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woman who has adopted the 
regular use of Resinol Soap 
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and unusually cleansing lather. 
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But best of all it contains just 
enough of the soothing, Resinol 
qualities to rid the complexion of 
blotches, roughness, oiliness, etc., 
and keep the skin soft and clear. 


Buy from your dealer today—or 
mail this coupon for free trial. 


RESINOL, Department 13-J, “I 
l Baltimore, Md. l 


| Mail 1 sample each Resinol Soap and | 
Ointment. 
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Have Youa 


Creative Mind? 


Make This Test and See 


This is an opportunity for you to test yourself 
in the privacy of your home without cost to le arn 
if you have creatiwe imagination and dramatic in- 
sight—for if you have, the great motion picture 
industry offers you a wide field for your endeavors 
and perhaps a larger income than you could earn 
in any other way. 

This courageous test, originated and put into 
practice by us for the first time in connection with 
any correspondence course, was prepared for us by 
Professor Malcolm Shaw MacLean, formerly in- 
structor in short story writing at Northwestern 
University and University of Minnesota, and H. H. 

Jan Loan, America’s most prolific photoplay 
writer. 

Its purpose is to find those who really have the 
natural qualifications of a successful photoplaywright 
and to save the time and money of those who lack 
them. 

Its purpose is also one of self-interest—to main- 
tain a university standard for the Palmer Plan of 
teaching photoplay writing by correspondence. For 
the Palmer Institution represents the best interests 
of the producers , who look to it for the deve lopme nt 
of new writers of new photoplays, now the industry’s 
most pressing need. 

Are you fitted for this work—have you a creative 
mind? If so you can be trained in the technique 
of photoplay construction during spare time at 
home. 


On the Palmer Advisory Council are Cecil B. 
DeMille, Thos. H. Ince, Rob Wagner and Lois 
Weber. Our advice to you, endorsed by them, is 


worth your while. 

Will you make this home test if we send it free? 
Pass it, and we will then send you two interesting 
free books “The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing” and “Students’ Own Letters of Success,” 
in which the Palmer Plan is described in detail. 

But first, mail the coupon for the Palmer Ques- 
tionnaire. It may be a most important step for 
you. 


Palmer Photoplay Corp., 

Depertment. of Education, 

Duda LL Hellman Bldg. . 
Los Po ang Cal. 

Please send me your New-Method Confidential 
Questionnaire which I am to fill out and return 
to you for your perusal and subsequent advice to 
me without charge. If successful, I am to receive 
further information about the Palmer Plan without 
any obligation on my part to enroll for the course. 
Pe iescccsnsieammesiintntdtiniensinne ete 

(3-1) 
City .State sii 
(Al corres po sadence held strictly confidential.) y 
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Fashion’s “Decree 


this season is light. filmy fabrics, 


Delatone enables discriminating 
women to wear them with perfect 
freedom. 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-known scientific preparation 

for removing hair safely and surely 

from neck, face or under-arms, 
Prepared scientifically, it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and pert ect- 
ly smooth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $i. 


SHEEFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept NX, 339S.Wabash Av.,Chicage | 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 86) 


Dappy Drar—I don't know why you 
chose that ridiculous name, but since you 
ask it, here it is. You are doubtless an un- 
sentimental old bachelor with a sense of 
humor as false as your front teeth. But 
then, I mustn't insult you, must 1? No. 
Here are your questions all answered and 
everything. Richard Barthelmess’ latest re- 
‘ease is “Way Down East,” but he is now 


| working in his first stellar picture at the 


Griffith studios —a story by Joseph Herge- 


sheimer. 





Janre.— Thanks 
didn’t you smile? 


for the snapshot. Why 
Thanks, also, for think- 
ing me witty, wise, and wonderful. You 
should see me smile! Viola Dana is just 
twenty-two. She’s a sister of Shirley Ma- 
son, and the widow of John Collins, the 
director. Shirley is Mrs. Bernard Durning— 





Durning is an actor and a director. Juanita 
Hansen was born in 1805; Shirley Mason, 
just five years later. 


D. M. M., San Francisco, Cat.—Voltaire 
said, “\We shall leave this world as foolish 
and as wicked as we found it on our ar- 
rival.” But that doesn’t prevent some of 
us from trying to make it a better place to 
live in while we're here. Milton Sills’ lat- 
est picture is “The Faith Healer” for Para- 
mount. His address is 1816 Argyle Street, 
Hollywood, Cal. He is married and has a 
little daughter. Mary Pickford has no in- 
tention of leaving the screen. As soon as she 
finishes her present picture she plans to go 
abroad, there to make several productions, 





including “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Doug- 
las Fairbanks will do “The Three Mus- 
keteers” in France. 


C. J. Y., Tarrytown.—Ormi Hawley has 
not been in pictures for over a year now. I 
don’t know when she'll b> back. Mary 
MacLaren is five feet three inches tall. 
Cldye Fillmore’s address is 1715-A Wilcox 
Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. He is not mar- 
ried, and was born in 1886. 


F. D. H., MicnicAn.—Happy Blue Year? 
Same to you—only, of course, I wouldn't 
really wish anything like that on you or 
anyone. So far as I know, Darrell Foss uses 
his own name. He was born in Wisconsin in 
1893, and educated in Chicago and Cali- 
fornia. Alice Joyce is Mrs. James Regan, 
Jr. She lives in New York City. You may 
reach her care Vitagraph, in Brooklyn. Miss 
Joyce’s latest release is “Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” directed by Edward Jose. 


N. T. H—You say I can't like you any 
more as I made you give up using pink 
paper and your ambition to become a movie 


star. My dear, I like you all the better for 
that. Bill Duncan’s new serial is “Fighting 
Fate.” Duncan doesn’t give his age. 


IonE.—What do you own? A very wicked 
pen, at any rate. It took the combined aid 
of my horn-rimmed specs and my stenog- 
rapher and the office boy to read what you 
wrote—and then I wasn’t sure I got it right. 
Thelma Percy is nineteen. She has reddish 
brown hair and blue eyes, and a sister called 
Eileen. Thelma was reported to be engaged 
to William Brady, Jr., but the report was 
denied. Poor little- reports—they don’t have 
a chance to fight for their lives. 





| -L. H. L., Perv, Int.—Charles Lamb’s de- 
scription of his day’s work as a clerk for a 
| company which served breakfast to its em- 
| ployees suits me: “From ten to eleven, eat 
breakfast for seven; from eleven to noon, 
think I’d come too soon; from noon till one, 


think what’s to be done; from one to two, 
find nothing to do; from two till three, 
think it'll be a very great bore to stay till 
four.” Wish they served breakfasts here. 
Bryant Washburn’s first independent pro- 
duction is “The Road to London.” His 
company’s New York office is 140 West 42nd 
Street, New York City: Screenplays Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


E. A., BRookLyN.—Some Manhattan apart- 
ments are so small that the tenants even 
have to use condensed milk. Earle Met- 
calfe is with Fox. He plays the leading 
roles in “While New York Sleeps” and “The 
Face at Your Window.” He isn’t married. 


Utysses.—I am, oh, so sorry to have to 
tell you that Mae Murray is married. She 
became Mrs. Robert Z. Leonard in 1018. 
Now starring for Paramount under her hus- 
band’s direction. Current release, “The 
Painted Lily.” She lives at the Hotel Des 
Artistes, N. Y. C. 


Bass.—You say the movies have done 
some good, anyway, as you have now learned 
that one should pronounce “film” in one 
syllable. Come, come—aren’t you carping? 
Kenneth Harlan is twenty-five; he is with 
the Talmadge film studios, New York City. 
I think Harlan is his real name. He was not 
a commissioned officer during the war. 


LovISVILLE.—I can dance, but 
with anybody. Maude George played 
modiste in Universal-von Stroheim’s 
“The Devil’s Pass Key.” Clyde Fillmore 
was the American officer; Sam deGrasse, 
the playwright; Una Trevalyn, the wife. 
Carol Dempster doesn’t tell her age, but if 
I am to judge, she is about twenty. Mary 
Thurman isn’t married. 


a on 
not 
the 


Jerry.—Someone once said that there is 
only one thing more beautiful than to for- 
get, and that is to be forgotton. Now, that’s 
the sort of thing I don’t agree with. What's 
the use of saying such things—not even a 
free-verse poet could possibly believe them. 
No man likes to be forgotten. Alice Joyce 
is thirty, although she doesn’t look it. Her 
picture which is directed by Mrs. Sidney 
Drew, “Cousin Kate,” is being shown now. 
Watch out for it. 


Lazy LuKE, OMAHA.—You’re not half as 
lazy as I am. But it doesn’t do me any 
good to be lazy; I have to work just the 
same. And if I ever do get a chance to show 
how lackadaisical I can be, I’ll probably just 
go right on working from force of habit. 
Harry Carey is forty years old; he has 
dark grey eyes. Nice chap, Harry. 


GertruDE L. M.—John Halliday was 
Constance Talmadge’s leading man in “The 
Love.Expert.” I am so sorry that you want 
Mr. Halliday to marry Miss Constance, be- 
cause I’ve an idea that a John Pialoglo 
might object. You see, Mr. Pialoglo mar- 
ried Miss Talmadge in December. 


Mrs. SmitH.—Al Jennings can be ad- 
dressed at Capital Film Co., Hollywood, Cal. 
Surely—come again any time and ask me 
any more questions that occur to you. 


Marion W., New York City.—“Of course, 
the world is round,” said my small nephew 
the other day. “Don’t we say in our prayers, 
‘World without end, amen?’” Jane Lee 
is seven; Katherine is ten. Madge Evans 
was a child star with World. She last did 
some work for Prizma color pictures. She 
lives in New York. 
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PuHorTrorpLay MAGAZINE 


Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 

E. J., PirtssurcH.—I couldn't be unkind 
to you when you use such delicate lavender 
stationery. A cross word would ruin it. 
Lillian Gish left the Griffith company upon 
th> completion of “Way Down East.” Ad- 
dress her at the Hotel Savoy, New York 
City. She uses her real name, she is five 
feet four inches tall and weighs 105 pounds. 
Her sister Dorothy recently married James 
Rennie but Lillian is still single. 


EsTHER.—Pearl White says it’s her real 
name; if she had wanted to use a stage 
name, she wouldn’t have chosen such a silly- 
sounding one. I think it’s a nice name, 
don't you? She was born in 1889; she has 
light hair and blue eyes, is five feet six 
inches tall and weighs 120 pounds. Don't 
mention it—(I am not referring to Pearl's 
weight, but to your thanks). 


P. H. S., PiepmMont.—My word—all you 
girls must be trying to reduce. I never had 
to answer so many questions about weights. 
Norma Talmadge tips the scales at 110 
pounds. She has brown eyes, is two inches 
over five feet and was married in Novem- 
ber, 1916. 


POUGHKEEPSIE GiIRL.—I think you have 
made a mistake. I never quoted that author. 
I am very particular whom I quote. Ralph 


Graves opposite Ina Claire*in “Polly with a} 


Past.” He was merely loaned to Metro for 
the one picture, by David Griffith. Address 
him at the Griffith studios, Mamaroneck. 
N. Y. Ralph doesn’t tell his age, but he 
can't conceal the fact that he’s six feet one 
inch tall, has brown hair and blue eyes and 
weighs 170. Graves isn't married. 


M. E. C., RicHMONDVILLE.—Metrodorus, 
earliest disciple of Epicurus, said, The hap- 
piness we receive from ourselves is greater 
than that which we obtain from our sur- 
roundings.” That is thrice-true with me. 





Hemmed in by skyscrapers and a red-headed | 


stenographer, 
myself. The latest information I have as to 
Bob Reeves is that he was doing serials for 
the Pacific Producing Company. Address 
him 223 South Flower Street, Los Angeles. 
Cal. I haven't any record of a Mrs. Reeves. 


Jotty, Toronto.—Food prices ought to 
begin to come down. They’re using so little 
food in so many places. Norma Talmadge 
was born in Brooklyn, May 2, 1895. Hoot 
Gibson is with Universal; born in 1892. 


D. J. K.. NEw Yorxk.—Ah—ah! I haven’t 
seen “The Queen of Sheba” yet, but I hope 
to soon. I have, however, seen the stills, 
which were almost, but not quite, enough 
for me. Betty Blythe portrays the ®ueen. 
She's five feet eight and a half inches high 
in her Sheba sandals. She’s married to Paul 
Scardon, the director. 


E. D. G., Winona.—You say the motto 
of most screen stars seems to be “Marry 
in haste and repent in Reno.” I’ve heard 
that before; but it really isn’t true—about 
screen stars, any more than it is about butch- 
ers or bakers or candle-stick makers. Why 
pick on the movies all the time? Mary 
Hay’s real name is Mrs. Barthelmess; but 
if you mean her maiden name, it was Mary 
Hay Caldwell. She is now appearing in a 
new Ziegfeld musical comedy, “Sally.” She 
sings and dances. No, Mary isn’t her hus- 
band’s leading woman in the films. “Way 
Down East” was her most notable screen 
accomplishment. Is that all? You don’t 
say! (Continued on page 124) 
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— ADVERTISING SECTION 





RIM ankles, demurely alluring. And well she knows! Glove-fittin, Holeproof 
makes them so. Famous for its lustrous beauty and marvelous wearin, qualities. 
4 Displayed by leading, stores in the newest ideas for a short-skirted Sprin?,—staple 
and fancy designs in Pure Silk, Silk Faced and Lisle. For men and children, too. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 













COMMERCIA > 
PROPERLY TRAINED EARN 
$100 A WEEK UP (OTT ECE 

(a Department of the Meyer Both Company) 


offers you a different and practical training. 


If you like to draw develop your talent. 
Study this practical course —taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who produced 
and sold last year over 12,600 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater every 
year — today's shortage acute. It's a 
highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to both men and 
women — home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get oar special book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY — for half the cost of 
mailing — 4 cents in Stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 31 CHICAGO, ILL. - 


















DESTROY HAIR 


. merely burn off surface 









and Roots on Face, 


arms or body s- 
manently with Z 

No electricity. Unlike 
depilatories which 


hair, leaving the roots 
to thrive. 


ZIP is the rapid, 
harmless, painless and 
Fragrant compound 
used by actresses, de- 
butantes, beauty spec- 
jalists. Easily applied 
at home, ZIP instantly 
removes all undesir- 
able hair without pain, leaving the skin soft 
and smooth. 

At your dealers or direct by mail in plain 
wrapper. Treatments at better class Beauty 
Shops Coprocentine me. Write for FREE i!lus- 
trated B “A Talk on Superfluous Hair.” 

Call at o to have FREE woneeauner ~~ 


NOS W 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF 
IT'S 








hotany Fas IT'S OUT. 


12 ba: == 40th St. 
Speed iat! New York City 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Sip end nee gn a om 





the substance of pulverized soap 


ents, but is effective and healthy. 


Fourteen treatments 
? f poly you, 


Royal Pharmaceutical 
Dept. 5 





EVERYONE ADMIRES A SLIM FIGURE 
She Bathes and Grows Thin 

Be Fashionable, Be Healthy, Be Comfortable 

You may easily enjoy all these if you 

sprinkle your daily bath with FLO-RA-ZO-NA, 


1a $3.00 


-the delicate 


‘ragrance of the softened water is a delight and 
the skin becomes smooth and velvety. 


FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
BATH CARTONS 


Takes off all superfluous flesh without dieting or 


violent exercise, which so many dislike, but is a 
Heasant method. FLO-RA-ZO-NA is guaranteed to 
ontain no alam, Epsom Salts or harmful ingredi- 


A pleasing and comfortable way to reduce. 


$3.00 


tirect t 


& Perfumery Co., Inc. 
49 East 102nd Street, New York 








All the winsome 
real Bob- 


| and off in a jiffy. 


oughly pleased. 


Dept. P 





| Youthful Charm 
= in National Bob 


beauty of a 
but your own hair 
safe and snug underneath! 


13 Combs slipped into place, an 
: invisible hairpin here and there 
i —and your National Bob is on 
And so per- 
fectly will the pretty mass of 
soft curls match your own hair 


; that no one will know the 
3 difference. 
3 

Send a strand of 


i : your hair and a 
money-order for $10 
and the National Bob 

will be sent to you at once, postpaid. 

= Satistaction guaranteed. Your money 
back promptly if you are not thor- 


NATIONAL HAIR GOCDS CO. 
368 Sixth Ave., New York 
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after every shampoo. 


Send for Water Wavers (patented) today—stop 
burning hair with hot irons or twisting with 
curlers which breaks the hair. Absolutely san- 
itary—universally successful—endorsed by soci- 
ety’sleaders. If your dealer doesn’t handle them 


send 


$2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions, 


WATER-MAID WAVER CO. 


117. A West Seventh St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


WATER-WAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


Water-Maid Wavers % 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple 
wave that remains in straightest 
hair a week or more, even in damp 
weather or when perspiring. If the 
hair is fluffy only use the wavers once 
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rom Outside 


Movie Acting May Seem Mighty Nice Until 
You Know What Hard Work It Really Is. 
Another Family Circle Talk 


’D like to be a movie star,” said little 
Anne Marie. “I'd like to be a movie 
star—that’s what I'd like to be! I 
wouldn't have to dust the chairs, or 
iron clothes, or sew, or wash the dinner 
dishes up—I wouldn’t have to go on errands 
to the corner store, I wouldn't have to sweep, 
or do a thousand other things I hate to do. 
I'd keep a maid to manicure my nails, and 
one to dress my hair! Id always walk on 
leopard skins—a throne would be my chair. 
I'd wear a ruby on my hand and trim my 
gowns with lace. I'd have gold buckles on 
my shoes and powder on my face! I'd have 
—” and then her mother called, and little 
Anne Marie picked up a broom and left the 
room, and sighed quite wistfully. And as 
she went her thoughts were sad for, in her 
heart, she knew that all her wishes were 
just dreams—the sort that don’t come true! 


“IT'D like to be a movie star,” said Mrs. 

Clarence Jones. “My life is just made 
up of work—I’m worn to skin and bones! 
I’m sick of washing rompers out, and mak- 
ing gingerbread, and getting children off to 
school—and tucking them in bed! I'm sick 
of kissing little knees, when they are black- 
and-blue I wish I were a movie 
queen—I know just what I’d do! I’d wear a 
suit of chiffon cloth—there’d be no hands 
to smear it up with jam; I’d have a car; 
I'd shop without a fear of being late for 
suppertime; I'd have eclairs and tea at some 
hotel, I'd see a show—I’d be alone and 
free! Perhaps perhaps I'd dye my 
hair and wear a pointed shoe—and men 
would look at me, and smile, as Clarence 
used to do! Id like—” said Mrs. Clarence 
Jones, and paused—for, in the hall, she 
heard the sound of running feet, she heard 
a cry, a fall. And—*“Johnny’s tripped his 
sister up!” she said aloud and went to soothe 
a little crying girl and mete out punish- 








ment. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


By 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


5 i like to be a movie star,” said Miss 
Amelia Brown—“I've taught arithmetic 
and French to every child in town. I've 
stood their laughter and their jokes—the 
jokes of seventeen! I've had to keep them 
after school—I've heard them call me mean. 
I've never had a chance to read the books 
I want to read—my dresses are a ghastly 
joke, my looks have gone to seed. I used 
to be a pretty girl—I used to curl my hair, 
and wear a string of coral beads, but now 
I just don’t care! And so,” she laughed a 
shaky laugh, “I’d like, just once, to be a 
movie star; I'd like, just once, to live again, 
to see a spark of admiration flash in eyes 
upraised to mine—I'd like to have some 
orchids and lacey valentine. If some one 
only kissed my hand I know that I would be 
—” her smile was very near to tears— 
“a-thrill with ecstasy! I wish—* but then 
the school bell rang, the recess time was 
through—and boys and girls romped in from 
play, as healthy children do. And Miss 
Amelia Brown picked up a book and raised 
her head, and— “We will conjugate, in 
Freneh, the verb ‘to love,’”’ she said. 


RANDMA O'BRIEN dropped her wool 

—she had been knitting socks. She 
slowly took her glasses off, and smoothed 
her snowy locks. And— “Shure, if I was 
young again, an’ pretty, too,’ she sighed, 
“I'd be an actress on th’ screen—I could be 
if I tried! Id dance an’ sing from morn 
till night. I'd flirt with all th’ men—I'd 
be th’ toast of twenty states, ah—I’d be 
happy then! I wouldn't know what white 
hair was, an’ wrinkles wouldn't be a thing 
to worry me fer years—shure, nothing’d 
worry me! I'd laugh at colds an’ rheumatiz. 
an’ stiffened joints, an’ age! I wouldn't 
have t’ wear thick specs t’ read a printed 
page. I'd have young boys a-gettin’ up 
t’ give me seats in trains an’ not because J 
needed ’em I'd have no aches an’ 
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From Outside 
(Concluded) 


pains, an’ grown-up children watchin’ me 
an’ biddin’ me to take care o’ myself! If 
I was young I’d keep ’em all awake! Id 
be an actress on th’ screen—I’d worry ‘em; 
I'd keep ’em watchin’ me .’ The old 
head drooped, and Grandma was asleep! 


ISS FANNIE FILLUM woke at dawn 
and leaped straight out of bed. “We’ve 


got to take a sunrise scene—I must get | 


dressed!” she said. “Ill have no time 
for scented baths, or breakfast served in 

















Margaret E. Sangster 


state. I won’t have time to comb my hair 
—I’ll get it if I’m late!” She jumped into 
a simple dress, she did not wait to eat—she 
hurried out to join the rest on almost fly- 
ing feet. And through the weary day she 
worked—and when the shadows came, to 
tell of fast approaching night her back and 
arms were lame; her feet were tired and her 
hair was almost out of curl—and, oh, the 
head beneath the hair, was in a frightful 
whirl! And as she crawled into her bed, 
almost too worn to speak, she murmured 
softly, to herself, “I’d like to sleep a week. 
This is one awful kind of life—oh, say, I’d 
like to be a mother, or somebody’s wife, or 
anyone but me!” 


HE moral of this parable (if I can 

call it that), is simple (morals always 
are!) and just a little flat. For when the 
others saw the play in which Miss Fannie 
starred they said—in different forms of 
speech— “That girl—she has it hard!’ Which 
only goes to prove to you what many folk 
have tried to prove to many other folk— 
that, looking from outside, a job may be 
a wonder job—it may seem mighty swell-- 
but if you’ve never been inside—you can not 
always tell! 


Shakespeare Said It 


RS. MILDRED HARRIS CHAPLIN 
agrees not to use husband’s name pro- 
fessionally.—Headline. 
What’s in a name when one receives 
$200,000 for dropping it?—N. Y. Sun. 





























Your Idea or Talent for the Movies——— 
May Mean a Fortune for You! 


Let JOHN EMERSON and ANITA LOOS 


whose stories and directing made “Doug” Fairbanks and Norma and Constance 
Talmadge and others famous, teach and advise you through their remarkable books 
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HOW TO WRITE 
PHOTOPLAYS 


‘‘A priceless aid—a valuable adviser 
—a short cut to success.’’ 











BREAKING INTO 
THE MOVIES 


“A necessity for the beginner—a guide 
for the star—a veritable hand- 
book to success.’’ 











Price $1.50 each—postage 10c extra. Order from your own bookseller or from the publishers 


JAMES A. McCANN CO., 188-192 WEST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 














mercial Art. 
ing splendid incomes. 









The simplicity of this method will 
astound you. You will be amazed at 
your own rapid progress. You learn by 
mail—yet you receive personal instruc- 
tion from one of America’s foremost 
Commercial Artists—Will H. Chandlee. 
Get into this fascinating game, NOW. 
You can easily qualify. A few minutes’ 
study each day is all that is needed. 























Crying Demand for 
Trained Artists 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, 
magazines, business concerns—all are 
looking for men and women to handle 
their art work. There are hundreds of 
vacancies right this minute! A trained 
commercial artist can command almost 
any salary he wants. Cartoonists and de- 
signers are at a premium. Dozens of our 
students started work at a high salary. 
Many earn more than the cost of the 
course while they are learning! YOU— 
with a little spare time study in your own 
home—can easily and quickly get one of 
these big-paying artists’ jobs. 


No Talent Needed 


This amazing method has exploded the 
old idea that talent is an absolute neces- 
sity in art. Just as you have learned to 
write, this new method teaches you to 
draw. We start you with straight lines, 


HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for 
anyone to learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or Com- 
Hundreds of our students are now mak- 
And most of them never touched a 
drawing pencil before they studied with us. 








then curves. Then you lgarn how to put 
them together. Now you begin making 
pictures. Shading, action, perspective, 
and all the rest follow in their right 
order, until you are making pictures 
that bring you from $50 to $500 or 
more! Many artists get as high as $1000 
for a single drawing! 


Write for Interesting 
Free Book 


Mail coupon now for this interesting 
free book ‘‘How to Become an Artist.” 
Explains about this amazing method in 
detail. Tells of our students—and their 
wonderful progress—and how we can 
qualify you for a high-salaried artist’s 
position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
outfit and special low offer to a limited 
number of new students. Mail coupon 
NOW! 


Washington School of Art 
Room 1589, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
“pte —FREE COUPON— — 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 1589, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, 
| your free book, ‘* How to Becoies an _ 
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110 How Do They Do It? 


(Continued from page 4o) 


Just what our own individual artists say about themselves, 
I now set down honestly, in an earnest endeavor to reveal to 
the public the multiple influences which go to make up that 
most mysterious of all modern creatures—a “movie” star. 


“I’M going to ask you some difficult questions,” I said to Miss 
Burke, as the maid ushered me into the rose-colored 

dressing room, with its chaise longue and rose draperies. “I 

want you to tell me how you create effects on the screen and 

by means of what particular powers.” 

‘Miss Burke looked charming, but startled. Then she gave 

me a sudden, but rather unexpected answer as follows: 

“By being natural. 
Naturalness is the most 
important asset that 
an actress can have. ' 
It is naturalness,” she s 
explained, with fine 
generosity, “which 
makes Mary Pickford 
so charming. Her dear 
little face is so expres- 
sive that it naturally 
reveals all the emo- 
tions of the soul.” 

Miss Burke smiled 
as if she had com- 
pleted the discussion 
and then began to talk 
again enthusiastically, 
offering a number of 
observations which un- 
doubtedly bear a close 
relation to her work on 
the screen. 

“T like costume parts 
and boy parts. In such 
roles I feel at my ease, 
without any of the em- 
barrassment which ac- 
companies facing the 
camera. I prefer parts 
that are full of youth- 
ful freedom—ingenu- | 
ous, gay. Ihave never | 
been interested in | 
melodrama.” 

These statements ac- 
count., perhaps, for 
Miss Burke’s adher- 
ence to a somewhat 
limited repertoire, both 
on the screen and on 
the stage. Her experi- 
ences with the masses 
have been somewhat 
limited and, though she 
is fond of people, she 
confessed to something 
of a terror for crowds 

“I think,” she con- 
tinued, “that realistic L 





Drawn by C. W. Anderson 





“Good! Hold that expression a minute, Miss Grace!” 


is intense, concentrated. It includes the fundamentals of 

religious belief; all that which is best and right. 

“While working before the camera, I never think of my 
audiences. I simply live my parts. As an aid to my work, I 
have a small string orchestra play while I am posing. The 
music has an effect on my nature which I reveal in the pictures. 
Music is, in fact, one of the greatest influences in my life; the 
best music inspires me to greater work; the lighter music 
rests me and enlarges my experience.” 

Miss Murray remarked that she cannot abandon herself 
completely to the development of a characterization if spec- 
tators observe her work, which is true of many players. 

es ERT LYTELL in- 

vited me to lunch 
| and to analyze with 
him; and then he 
straightway forgot the 
invitation completely. 
Instead, he walked me 
over to the stage of 
the Morosco theater 
where he was serving 
as emergency director 
| of a new picture. 

Here are some of the 
scholarly observations 
he made: 

‘*Success on the 
screen depends on a 
combination of qual- 
ities; not on any single 
one. Most important 
of all are experience 
and technique. These 
must be mastered as 
a musician masters his 
instrument. The artist 

« must, in fact, play 
upon himself as if he 
were the instrument. 
He must feel deeply. 
but never let his emo- 
tions master him. To 
do so means to weaken 
his part. Effective act- 
ing depends on the 
effective representation 
of the emotion, not on 
feeling the emotion. 

“This psychological 
conception of art can- 
not be mastered in a 
day. It requires years 
of practice. I believe 
that much of my 
knowledge was _ inher- 
ited because most of 
my family were actors. 
As an example of great 
acting on the screen in 








continuity cannot be so 

well sustained on the screen as on the stage; the player is 
apt to get ‘out of character’ during scenery and location shifts, 
because of stops for lighting and mechanical effects.” 


TANDING up resplendent in a cloth of silver gown, em- 

blazoned with jewels, Mae Murray posed motionless before 
the camera, and analyzed meanwhile, the personal powers 
which she believes important to her success. 

“Our personal forces,” she explained. “we discover as we 
progress with our work; though I believe that the most useful 
are primarily mental. The physical draws a different sort 
of attention which is, perhaps, merely casual. 

“It is just like walking down the street and having people 
turn around to look at you; not because you are exerting a con- 
scious mental effort to make them do so, but because of 
some physical influence you exert unconsciously. 

“My chief claim to success, however. I base on sincerity— 
doing everything with all my heart and soul. My sincerity 





connection with this 
study. I mention the 
fine work of Lillian Gish in the last act of ‘Broken Blossoms.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lytell stated that when he posed before the camera. 
he never thought of his audiences; but merely of the character 
in the play and of what his emotions would or could be under 
certain conditions. 

“Acting for the screen,” he continued. “is more difficult 
than acting for the stage because of the constant noise made 
by the workmen and the apparatus. a noise of which the public 
knows absolutely nothing. Nevertheless, artistic fervor makes 
the real plaver forgetful of everything.” 


HE door opened and admitted Mrs. Drew into her own 

beautiful apartment, a place of rich tapestries, Florentine 
tables and rare paintings. She walked over to a sort of antique 
bench and began, at once, to analyze herself and her methods 
of writing and acting. Her eagerness was exhilarating—as if 
she had just taken a plunge at her favorite resort—Sea Gate. 
“Of course this matter of creating (Continued on page 115) 
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i Us oe Domperan Beauty 
** Absence Can Not 
Hearts Divide”’ 


“Why Is He ‘Fascinated ? 


Enraptured, he gazes upon her loveliness. He is fasci- 
nated by the warm glow of her youthful coloring that gains 
by contrast with the glorious beauty of the rose. She al- 
ways has the same delicacy of skin, the same radiant glow 
of youth, for she possesses the secret of Instant Beauty— 
the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens theskin and holdsthe powder. Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of deli- 
cate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? Presto! The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in 
an instant! (Above 3 preparations may be used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each). 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade is 
more important than the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, and 
blends exquisitely with a medium complexion. Our new RACHEL 
shade is a rich, warm tone for darker skins. See offer on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM-— light, dark, medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry 
skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum with a real perfume 
odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 


“Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.’”? In dainty colors. Size 
28 x 714 inches. Price, 10c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum powder) 
sent with the Art Panel. Wéith these samples you can make many 
interesting beauty experiments. Please tear oft coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 





These t hree for 

Instant Beauty 

“Don’t Envy Beauty 
—Use Pompeian” 


GUARANTEE 
The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or for Pompeian shopping. hint in purse. 


| 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite 
| Clark Panel. Also please send five samples, including 
several shades of Bloom to test with Powder shade named 
below, 


Name. 





Address 








City State 





Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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Perfume 


Face Powder & Rouge Compacts 
Combination Vanity Case 
Eye Lash Beautifier 

Greaseless Cream 
Eye Brow Pencil 
Smelling Salts 
Talcum ‘Powder 
Sachet Powder 
Tissue Cream 
Liquid Rouge 
Toilet Water 
Brilliantine 
Tooth ‘Paste 
Nail ‘Polish 
Cold Cream 
Lip Stick 
Shampoo 


Extract 
Coffret 
@ Soap oy - 
16 ‘Rue de la Paix 
PARIS | 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS - NEW YORK 
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couples motored there for a lark. They had 
no idea it was possible to be married with so 
little fuss and red tape, and when a Justice 
of the Peace smilingly agreed to tie the knot, 
Constance and Dorothy were more or less 
surprised at the ease with which they ex- 
changed their famous maiden names for 
married ones. 

To New York, then, the same afternoon, 
came Mr. and Mrs. Pialoglo and Mr. and 
Mrs. James Rennie. They planned to keep 
their marriages a secret; but of course both 
the Talmadge and the Gish families had to 
be told, and a few friends—and the first 
thing they knew. New York knew all about 


Theyre Married! 


(Continued from page 59) 
it, and then, well—the rest of the world. 

Constance and her husband went to At- 
lantic City for a brief honeymoon. Dorothy 
and Mr. Rennie stayed in Manhattan be- 
cause “Spanish Love,” one of the most suc- 
cessful plays along the Rialto, couldn’t very 
well be performed without its popular lead- 
ing man. 

Honeymoons, in fact, are not for popular 
and hard-working film stars. Constance had 
to come back to finish work on “The Man 
from Toronto,” her new First National pic- 
ture. Dorothy attended every performance 
of “Spanish Love.” She first saw her hus- 
band behind the footlights as Ruth Chatter- 
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ton’s leading man in “Moonlight and Honey- 
suckle” and is said to have declared at the 
time, to her pal Constance, that Mr. Rennie 
was “the handsomest man she ever saw.” 
At any rate, he became her leading man in 
films soon after, and so began their ro- 
mance. 

Mr. Pialoglo is and will be known to the 
public only as Constance Talmadge’s hus- 
band; but as a tobacco merchant he has 
amassed a fortune, they say; and Constance 
could retire any time she cared to. But she 
says she won't, so there’s nothing to worry 


about. Here's w ishing both of them happi- 
ness! 
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UT of 8047 persons convicted of crime in 

New York state during 1920, only fourteen 

were classed as members of the acting pro- 

fession, according to a report of the Secre- 
tary of State. And these few included both sexes 
and all who claimed that vocation whether properly 
or not. 


N what condition was the patriarch Job at the end 
of his life?’ inquired the teacher : f a quiet-looking 
pupil. 


‘Dead, sir!’’ came the unexpected reply.—Tit Bits, 


A® a member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission Mrs. Helen H. Gardener now holds 
the highest federal position ever held by a woman. 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD Robert had been sent to the 
drug store to have a prescription filled. When 
the druggist had filled the order he called Robert. 
“Here are your pills,’ said the druggist. ‘‘Do you 
want them put up in a nice little box?”’ 
Thy, of course, os answere d Robert. 
expect me to roll ’em home?” 


“Did you 


LEPHANTS are intelligent and teachable crea- 

tures. At the Hippodrome in New York City there 
is one that dances a “shimmy,” but there is one trick 
that no elephant trainer has been able to teach any 
of his pupils and that is the art of jumping, either 
upward or forward. An elephant cannot leavé the 
ground with his whole body for even a fraction of a 
second of his own initiative. He is too big and 
heavy. A big elephant tz ikes six feet nine inches at 
a stride, but a seven-foot trench would be as hopeless 
a barrier as one of seventy feet. 


HE ancient wiseacres were hopelessly 

ously wrong in many of their precepts. Persons 
of middle age can remember warnings of their elders 
against the dangers of night air, but now most of us 
sleep with our windows open to avoid colds and other 
ills, brought on by stale air. We used to be told that 
when one wept in a dream it meant future happiness, 
while dreaming that one laughed meant bad luck. 
Both dreams really have the same significance, ac- 
cording to a famous nerve specialist. They indicate 
nervous disorder. Next time you dream that you 
cried or laughed better tell your doctor about it. 


HERE are 26,513 steamships in the world, and 
only 5,082 sailing vessels. 


RIC the Red, the father of Leif, who discovered 

America about the year 1,000 A.D., was un- 
doubtedly the first real estate shark. He ought to 
be made the patron saint of the real estate business. 
Eric discovered Greenland, settled there and gave 
this country of snow and eternal glaciers this name, 
as he explained, ‘‘that others might come here and 


settle.” 
USTOMER: “‘Is this a pedigreed dog?” 
Dealer: ‘‘Pedigreed, if that dog could talk he 


wouldn’t be seen speaking to either of us.’’—Tit Bits. 


and danger- , 


M R. BOLL WEEVIL, destroyer of American crops 
- the extent of many million dollars a year, is 
now a “heavy” villainin a two-reel film just released 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
He appears several times individually in the course 
of this lively production, but the principal part is 
devoted to the activities of the hero of the sketch, 
Mr. Calcium Arsenate, who is aided and abetted by 
the department in his efforts to bring about Mr. 
Weevil’'s overthrow. ‘Cal’ descends upon Mr. 
Weevil from a battery of horse-drawn machines, of 
which forty are shown in one spectacular scene, taken 
inearly summer. Work is shown in the department's 
laboratories at Tullulah, La., and in Washington, D. 
C., where the methods which save cotton planters 
$20,000,000 or more annually were devised. 

One interesting feature is the laboratory work by 
which bogus weevil exterminators are detected. 
Copies of the film may be bought from the depart- 
ment by institutions and organizations interested in 
boll weevil extermination. 


NTIL recently the breeding place of eels has been 
a complete mystery to scientists who were prob- 
ably the only ones that cared where this fish reared 
its young. Few months ago a Danish scientist, Dr. 
Johannes Schmidt, trailed the eel to his breeding lair 
which was found to be far out in the Atlantic. When 
the eel approaches spawning time, it strikes for the 
open ocean and spawns in an area south of the Ber- 
mudas. The mother eel never returns toward shore, 
and the young eel, transparent at first. simply floats 
toward the coasts of the various European countries, 
where it grows to maturity. ° The American eel 
breeds in an area south of where the European eel 
breeds. 
Now we can all sigh with relief. 


CCORDING to the Mohammedan faith some 

animals are admitted to Heaven—for instance, 
Balaam’s ass which reproved the prophet; Solomon's 
ant which reproved the sluggard; Jonah’s whale 
which swallowed him; the ram of Israel, offered by 
Abraham in lieu of his son Isaac; the ass on which 
Christ entered Jerusalem; the ox of Moses, and Al 
Borak which conveyed Mohammed to Heaven. 


A NEW form of marriage ceremony is practiced by 
a Georgia justice of the peace. He concludes as 
follows: ‘By the authority veste d in me as an officer 
of the state of Georgia, which is sometimes called the 
Empire State of the South, by the fields of cotton that 
lie spread out in snowy whiteness around us; by the 
howl of the coon dog, and the gourd vine, whose cling- 
ing tendrils will shade the entrance to your humble 
dwelling place, by the red’and luscious heart of the 
watermelon, whose sweetness fills the heart with joy, 
by the heavens and earth, in the presence of these 
witnesses, I pronounce you man and wife.’’—Bench 
and Bar 


“Goo WORDS,” a paper dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the men in prison, and published at the 
penitentiary at Atlanta, devotes one of its pages to 
movie news. 


EOPLE are not saving half as much as they 
should. Everyone should save from the office-boy 
to the millionaire.—Table Talk. 
—Although, we must admit the millionaire has a 
shade the advantage over the office-boy. 





HILE France claims to have invented photog- 

raphy through the genius of Daguerre, the 
painter, America is proud of the fact that it was one 
of her sons who photographed the first face. 

After years of patient labor, Daguerre succeeded 
- taking sunlight pictures of scenery on a sensitive 
plate. 

~ a was in 1839, and a year later Professor John 

Draper, of New York, took a photograph of his 
ot Dorothy, the first person to have her likeness 
reproduce d on a prepared background with the help 
of the sun’s rays. 

It took an hour to take the photograph, and the 
picture may still be seen. 


OUNG man,” said the magistrate, severely, ‘‘the 
assault you have committed on your poor wife 
was most brutal. Do you know of any reason why 
I should not send you to prison?” 
“If you do, your honor,” re plied the prisoner, “‘it 
will break up our honeymoon.’’—Tii Bits. 


OLIN CAMPBELL needed a cat to take on loca- 

tion’ for “Black Roses’ and while they were on 
location the cat ran away. The owner then claimed 
it was a pedigreed cat and worth $500.00 and de- 
manded payment for the cat, but Colin, Scotchman 
as he is, answere d the request in a Scotch manner, by 
saying, ‘We would pay you for the use of the cat, 
but it broke its contract by running away. 


CCORDING to a bank report, Friday, January 
14, is a holiday in Soviet Russia. They didn't 
name the other 364 holidays. 


ORIS: ‘Is Mr. Hansen courting you?” 

Alice: ‘‘Not exactly, yet. But he is approach- 
ing it step by step. When he first called he sat all 
the evening with a postcard album in his lap. Next 
time he sat with my poodle in his lap. Next time 
he took my little brother in his lap. So, you see, I 
hope it will soon be my turn!'’—Ti Bits. 


HUSBAND and wife were always quarrelling 

and a friend called one evening and found them 
in the midst of a violent row. After the storm had 
subsided he ventured mildly to remonstrate with the 
husband. 

**Look here,’ he said, ‘“‘you shouldn’t quarrel like 
that. Look at the dog and cat lying there together 
peacefully. They get on all right together.” 

“Yes, they may,” snorted the husband; ‘‘but you 
just tie them together and see what happens then.”’ 


E (after the quarrel)—Then what did you marry 
me for? 

She—Mother figured it up at the time and said it 

was for about a million and a half, I think.—Boston 
Transcript. 


E—Now that we are married, dear, I feel qualified 
to tell you that you havea few little defects. 
She—Don’'t let them worry you, Clarence. It 
was those little defects that kept me from getting a 
better man than you are!—Town Topics. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ye Ancient Press Agents 


A fantasy with a nubbin of truth. 








By AGNES SMITH 


ET us play that pleasant little parlor 
game of “Suppose the movies had been 
discovered one thousand years ago.” 
And let us consider how some of the 
incandescents of art, literature and act- 
would have fallen for the lure of the 


toothsome contract and consented to have 
| their works immortalized on the screen. And 
| let us read some of the press notices that 
would have been sent out by ye ancient film 
companies. 

Admitting the fascinating supposition, we 
will give you a few imitations, without the 
aid of make-up or false hair: 


“A deal of tremendous importance is 
seen in the announcement of the Old 
Cheese Film Corporation, made through 
its president Jeoffroy Stilton, that this 
progressive organization has secured the 
film rights to the celebrated stage suc- 
cess “Macbeth” by the internationally 
known dramatist, William Shakespeare. 
The price paid for the world famous 
drama was fifty thousand pounds, said 
to be the highest ever paid for a play. 

“In commenting upon the reasons that 
persuaded him to sei! the first of his 
widely popuiar dramas for reproduction 
upon the silver sheet, Mr. Shakespeare 
said: “I am convinced that the motion 
picture is no longer a business; it is an 
art. Under the expert guidance of Presi- 
dent Stilton who is a great artist as 
well as a keen business man, I am con- 
vinced that ‘Macbeth’ will duplicate its 
stage success on the screen. Although 
I did not have the screen in mind when 
I wrote it, I realize that it is essential- 
ly a drama of action and I am sure 
that it will lend itself admirably to re- 
production on the shining canvas.” 

As yet, the Old Cheese Corporation 
has chosen no director to transfer “Mac- 
beth” to the whirling celluloid but it is 
probable that it will serve as a vehicle 
for C'aude Duckling who will desert 
serial roles to give a wider scope for 
his ability in tragedy. Mr. Shakespeare 
has consented to leave his country place 
at Stratford-on-Avon to personally su- 
pervise in person the filming of his cele- 
brated drama. 


Here is another: 


“Nell Gwynne, winsome of popular 
star of the speaking stage, has been 
signed for a period of years to star in 
motion pictures made by the Merry 
Monarchs Pictures Corporation. The 
news that Miss Gwynne will greet her 
countless admirers on the screen as well 
as the stage will be welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by her countless admirers who 
have been won by her beauty and 
talents. 

“Miss Gwynne looks forward to her 
studio experience with delight and 
promises to bring her rare verve to her 
work before the camera. Off the stage, 
she is a typical out-door girl, fond of 
tennis, riding, swimming, archery and 
quoits. 

“A lavish publicity and advertising 
campaign will introduce Miss Gwynne 
on the screen. Simultaneous with the 
release of her first picture, a new brand 
of oranges, named in her honor, will be 
put on the market so that the exhibitor 


Every advertisement in FHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


will be able to reap the profit of this 
tie-up exploitation.” 


Jumping over to France we find: 


“Announcement comes from the Sans 
Coeur Film Company that Charles de 
Thrille, director of super-deluxe pro- 
ductions, will film ‘Madame Bovary,’ 
the deathless novel by the renowned 
Gustave Flaubert. In ‘Madame Bo- 
vary,’ Monsieur de Thrille has found 
congenial material for he is noted as 
a daring and truthful portrayer of 
dramas dealing with sex and married 
life. The author’s title ‘Madame Bo- 
vary’ will be changed to ‘A Woman’s 
Secret’ which is expected to have a big 
box office pull. The change was made 
at the request of prominent exhibitors 
who were afraid that ‘Madame Bovary’ 
would suggest to their patrons that the 
story was about a cow. 

“The fact that publication of the 
book was stopped by the government is 
also expected to make the de Thrille- 
Flaubert drama a big clean-up. The 
picture will be released by the Sans 
Coeur Film Company as a super-extra 
special de luxe.” 


Because there were always boobs and an 


public, we might imagine something 


like this: 


“It was made known yesterday that 
a group of prominent capitalists have 
organized the Guy Fawkes Film Com- 
pany to present Guy Fawkes, the sen- 
sationally known public figure, in a 
mammoth and spectacular film pro- 
duction. While much of the stock has 
been subscribed, a few shares will be 
sold to the public at a nominal figure 
thus offering the investor a chance to 
clean up in the golden harvest that is 
reaped by the movies and also to give 
the public an intimate interest in the 
mammoth production.” 


But why neglect the big league artists: 


“The Mafia Features Corporation an- 
nounces that it has engaged the services 
of Michael Angelo, the distinguished 
Italian artist, to supply designs for its 
interior settings. Mr. Angelo’s first work 
will be the settings for ‘La Bella Ragaz- 
za, the forthcoming starring vehicle of 
the petite little artiste, Maria Mushi. 
Mr. Angelo promises to duplicate in 
the studio the type of work that has 
brought such favorable comment in art 
circles.” 


Even the musicians contribute to the in- 
fant art: 


“As an aid to exhibitors who have 
long felt the need of a practical but 
effective musical score, Richard Wagner, 
well known composer, has been hired by 
the Careless Players Corporation to pro- 
vide musical scores for its future re- 
leases. The scores will be sold to the 
exhibitor at the nominal price that is 
charged for posters and advertising aids 
of all sorts. Mr. Wagner’s recognized 
ability to adapt his themes to action 
will serve him in good stead in arrang- 
ing these scores.” 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ye Ancient Press Agents 
(Concluded ) 


But go on and write your own press no- 
tices. An early Mack Sennett might have 
discovered Rabelais and Wordsworth might 
have written pretty subtitles for scenics. 
Plenty of geniuses died in poverty just be- 
cause there was no such thing as moving 
picture rights. 


How Do They Do It? 


(Continued from page 110) 
























impression on the screen,” she began, “is 
largely an individual matter. My personal 
experience has been somewhat unique. I 
have played only myself, myself only. It 
has been the same with my writing; I take 
my plots from my very own everyday life. 
The characters in my pictures are just like 
those I would meet in my own home. 
“Sidney and I were always together—‘the 
Siamese twins,’ a shop girl once dubbed us. 
We would talk over matters that had to do 
with people and things and then we would 
live them over again in our plays, happily 
and, above all, humorously. To tell you the 


( 
truth, I collected scraps of other peoples’ } 























Posed by Corinne Griffith, Film Star 


conversations, their habits, foibles and man- 
nerisms, and then I placed them all right 
on top of poor Sidney’s defenseless head. 
“T must confess, however, that I supple- 
mented my own natural interpretative intui- 
tions with certain histrionic devices. I won’t 
call them ‘tricks’—though I recall hearing 
Sidney tell how Joseph Jefferson pointed 
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she shook my hand. 

“A million thanks,” she said casually, as 
if compliments were of very slight conse- 
quence to her. 

She looked like such a wisp of a girl that 
1 felt like a Spanish inquisitor for asking 
her difficult analytical questions. But I be- 
gan ruthlessly, nevertheless, and the results 
were very interesting. 

“What makes you so successful on the 
screen?” I asked. 

‘My success has absolutely nothing to do 
with me,” came the quick response. “I 
never think of myself in connection with 
the screen. To me, the story of the play 
is the thing of overwhelming significance. 
A great story moves along nobly. It car- 
ries along with it the characters and the 
audience. It carries me along also, for when 
I act the story, I am merely one of those 
characters. When I read a story which is 
really great, I build up in my imagination 
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every minute for there is no drudgery about learn- 
ing to play a Gibson. In a short time you will be 
playing whatever your music taste dictates, 
from popular “‘jazz” to the world’s best music 
—and from the outset there will be opened 
up to you the music joys and the “regular 
Gibson good times’’ known to every Gibsonite. 


the particular character which moves me the 
most deeply. I learn to know that charac- 
ter as a living and breathing individual 
As a result, when I portray that charac- 
ter on the screen, my instincts, or rather 
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the instincts belonging to that character, 
guide my movements, my expressions and 
my sympathies. For this reason, every pic- 
ture is a complete new character and I am 
merely the small thing which plays it. 
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The Easy Road 


(Continued from page 44) 


| “There, there, 
| darling!’ soothed 
| Katherine, in her 


old, half-maternal 
| fashion, as_ the 
| young wife clung 
ito her, sobbing. 

“Now tell me all 
|about it! You re- 
member I told 
you to come to me 
when you needed 
| help to set Leon- 
ard to work 
again!” 

“He doesn't 
work at all! He 
runs around with 
a crazy, idle 
crowd! He has 
| begun to 
and to gamble! 
He hasn’t worked 
in weeks! And to- 
day I found him 
writing an ode to 
Minnie Baldwin's 
pet chow! He 
isn’t strong and 
clean and ambi- 
| tious, as he was 
when I married 
| him. He’s a dif- 
ferent person!” 
The words came 
out in a tumultu- 
ous rush. 

“Yes, he is the person you have made 
him,” came Katherine Dare’s answer. “And 
now you don’t like the result of your 
own methods!” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Isabel, as- 
tonishment drying her tears. 

“Just what I say. It is your fault. You 
took a clean, strong, ambitious, out-of-doors 
man, full of physical and mental vigor, with 
a keen zest for work, and with the neces- 
| sity for work! You blinded his senses with 
| love and stifled his ambition with luxuries 
that he never earned. You made him into 
a house-cat, content to feed from a lady's 
hand. You coaxed and caressed and cajoled 
| him into the life of Easy Street. And Leon- 
ard Fayne is not a man who does things 
by halves. Your genius has become a thor- 
oughly naturalized citizen of the Land of 
Idleness. His ideals are cheapened, his am- 
bitions dead. You did it!” 

Amazement and dismay and grief were in 
the gaze that met Katherine’s stern eyes, but 
there was no anger. Tell a woman that a 
loved one is at fault and she flames into 
quick anger and defense of her idol. Tell 
her that the fault is hers and she weeps 
contritely and loves you for defending him. 

“What can I do?” Isabel asked meekly. 

“If you are brave enough and love him 
well enough, you can take away the thing 
that has ruined him. You can come abroad 
with me for a year and leave him to strug- 
gle back to his own feet again.” 

“You -mean leave him with nothing? 
Close our home? Take away—”’ 

She stopped, her face crimson. Kath- 
erine nodded. “It is hard to say of a full 
grown man ‘take away his sole means of 
| support’ isn’t it? It makes you realize 
what you have brought him to. Well, 
leave his studio to him, and your joint check- 
ing account. Leonard Fayne is a man, still. 
I'd be willing to wager my life that he won’t 
spend your money.” 

“But what will he do?” 

“What he did before he saw you—work, 
hard and honestly. His genius will flower 
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The Easy Road 


drink NA RRATED, by permission. to 

from the Paramount-Artcraft 
production adapted by Beulah Marie 
Dix from “Easy Street,” a story by 
Directed by Tom For- : 
man, with the following cast: said. 


Leonard Fayne....Thomas Meighan 


Minnie Baldwin........ Lura Anson 





again. Inspiration 
will come tapping 
at his door and 
he'll hear her 
above the wolf- 
howls. Be ieve me, 
little friend, I 
speak the truth.” 

Under the flow- 
er-like face and 
the childish man- 
ner of Isabel lay 
the strength of 
soul and the depth 
of feeling that 
had won the love 
of Leonard Fayn-:. 
the _ sailor-nove!- 


ist. Ske lifted 
clear, steady eyes 
Katherine's 


anxious gaze now. 

“T will be ready 
to sail with you 
tomorrow,” she 


Three _o’clock 
the following day 
saw Isabel on the 
deck of an ocean 
liner, watching 
with wet eyes the 
sky-line of the 
city dwindle and 
disappear. And at 
the same _ hour 
Leonard woke, 
yawned, looked around the too-luxurious 
bedroom, and raised a listless hand to the 
button at his bedside. The ring brought 
a man servant with a breakfast tray and a 
square white envelope. He read the few 
lines, and the wonder in his expression gave 
place to dismay and then to rage. 

“So she’s gone!” he breathed, “with Kath- 
erine Dare! If she ever comes back, it will 
be to the man she married, not to a self- 


Gladys George 
Grace Goodall 
Arthur Carew 

Lila Lee 


Viora Daniels 


satisfied idler! She goes, and flings me a 
purse! Draw on her bankers? Not if I 
know it!” 


His vigorous push of the button brought 
the man hurrying back, anxiously. “Your 
coffee isn’t hot enough, sir? I'll bring 

“Bring nothing!” snapped Leonard. “Pack 
a trunk for me. I’m leaving. Send it to 
my studio in town.” 

At the studio he telephoned the agent. 
The lease still had sixteen months to run 
and the rent had been paid in advance. 

“Then I'll stay here,’ he decided, with a 





shrug. “They wouldn't refund anything. I 
can pay Isabel, when I get to earning 
again.” 


“When I get to earning again!” The words 
came back and slapped his face with a sting 
of wounded pride. How long had it been 
since he earned his own living? What had 
the life of Easy Street done to him? 

He crossed the room and stood looking 
up at a statuette of Isabel, a dainty, dancing 
figure, in fluttering draperies. Katherine 
Dare had given it to him, on the day he 
moved to this studio. “For inspiration” 
her note had said. 

“Isabel,” he said, addressing the white, 
fragile thing which seemed to sway toward 
him and listen in the half light of the early 
dusk, “you made a fool of me! You can’t 
inspire me now. Nothing can! What’s the 
use ?”’ 

The energy engendered by his spurt of 
anger had burned out. He nodded a mock- 
ing goodbye to the fairy figure on the 
mantel and went out—to play with the 
friends of Easy Street. 
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The Easy Road 


(Continued) 


As the husband of Isabel, with a wide- 
open home and money in his pockets, he had 
been a desirable playmate. But now, with | 
the house closed, with Isabel gone, with | 
strange, half-verified rumors creeping about, | 
the houses on Easy Street closed their doors | 
and drew down the blinds at his approach. 
He drifted into solitude, brooding, the utter 
desolateness that comes with the loss of self- 
respect. Half-heartedly he tried at times to 
work, but his mind was dead. He ran 
swiftly through the stages of shabbiness, poor 
food, petty economies, down to actual want. 
Yet through it all he clung to one golden 
thread of his old manhood. Katherine Dare 
had estimated him rightly. Isabel’s bank 
balance remained intact. 

There came a night when he sat until mid- | 
night before the mantelpiece where the statu- 
ette laughed down at him. He was hungry, 
his shoes were ragged, his clothing thread- 
bare. Fire and light and a shelter he had, 
for months to come, but nothing else. He 
would not sell or pawn the furnishings which 
belonged to his wife. 

“Ves, my wife!” he said, aloud, answering 
some thought. His eyes had strayed to an- | 
other image on the mantelpiece, an ugly little | 
Chinese God given to him by Heminway, 
one of the friends of Easy Street. ‘‘You’ve 
gone abroad, Heminway, I hear, and you 
always wanted her. But she’s my wife and 
I know her! You might as well give it 
up!” 

Somewhere a bell tolled twelve and his 
mood changed. “Why not set her free?” 
he asked himself, suddenly. With the words 
he rose, snapped off the lights, lifted his 
face and kissed the small, dancing feet of the 
statuette. A moment later the door slammed 
behind him. A few moments more and his | 
ragged shoes were shuffling down a side | 
street, toward the river that ran out there 
to the open sea. 

It was cold on the pier, and dark. A chill 
mist that was almost a fog hung over the 
water that lapped the weather-worn piles. 
He knelt and peered down, and the spray 
reached up to brush his cheek. There was | 
the faintest tang of salt and of seaweed in 
it. For an instant he felt the good, clean 
wind in his face, the rolling deck beneath his | 
feet, the thrill of adventure and conquest in | 
his soul. Then his head dropped, he drew | 
his hand sharply across his eyes, closed 
them, and leaned forward, swaying a little, 
back and forth, to gather impetus. 

Spat-spat! Spat-spat! Splash! 

Something had brushed past him with | 
queer, flat footfalls, and dashed headlong 
into the black water. As he sprang to his | 
feet he saw a dark, bobbing object rise, and | 
a white arm came up to clutch desperately | 
at the darkness and vanish again. 

When it rose again, Leonard was over, | 
swimming with easy strokes, clutching a | 
mop of streaming hair, stilling the clinging | 
arms with a sharp blow, towing that slight | 
figure to the pier, dragging it up to stand, 
cowering and shivering beside him. 

“Why didn’t you let me go?” it sobbed. 
“I’m going blind! Whadda I want to live 
for? What business you got buttin’ in?” 

“No one has a right to take the life that 
God gave,” said Leonard quietly, and heard 
his own words with a thrill, as if they were 
spoken by another. He took the girl’s hand 
and led her rapidly up the street, their shoes 
making faint, splashing sounds along the 
deserted walk. 

Inside the studio he snapped on the lights, 
led her to the radiator where the steam 
gave a comforting warmth. She was twenty 








years old, perhaps, shabby, undernourished, 
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and in business. This power 
when the eyes are framed with | 
by beautiful, even eyebrows. 
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LASHBROW is absolutely pure—pleases the 
most discriminating. The leading motion pic- 
ture actresses and society leaders are enthu- 
siastic about the beautiful results produced. 
You will be surprised at the pleasing effect 
on your own eyelashes and_ eyebrows, 
brought about by even the first application. 


LASHBROW comes in two kinds—Natural 
and Dark. Both stimulate and refine the 


9 Preston Place 











Make Your Eyes Alluring 


When properly developed, the eyes will accomplish undreamed-of 
wonders—will bring friends, success in love and social affairs, 


derfully alluring and beautiful by the use of just a little 


ASHBR 


TRADE MARK 


Interesting Booklet, ‘‘What Eyes Can Do,’’ 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 


of attraction can be had only 
ong, luxuriant lashes, and shaded 
You can make YOUR eyes won- 


UINE 


OW 


growth of the eyelashes and eyebrows—the 
Dark darkens at the same time. 


Warning: LASHBROW is the original 
and only genuine preparation for developing 
eyelashes and eyebrows. Attempts are being made 
to market imitations under similar names. Insist on 
getting genuine LASHBROW —look for the trade- 
mark. 

Price 50c and $!—at your dealer’s or by 
mail. Money back if not perfectly satisfied. 


with each package 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Learn to ORAW 


The young man or woman who likes to 
draw is indeed fortunate. Goodcommercial 
artists are always at a premium,—and 
properly trained earn $50, $75,$100,$150a week and up. 
It is fascinating work. You can develop your talent 
in afew months into a real money-earning ability. 


Big Prices Paid to Artists 


With the Federal home-study course no previous 
experience or training is needed. Each step is clear 
and simple. You receive individual personal crit- 
icisms on all your lessons. Hundreds. of Federal- 
trained students are making big money. The 
Federal Course in Commercial Designing is endorsed 
by leading art studios and illustrating companies 
throughout America. It contains exclusive lessons 
from successful artists and designers. Get ““ YOUR 
FUTURE” a book which gives all the facts, 
and tells how to turn your spare time into money. 


Send 6c in stamps, stating your age. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
302 Federal Schools Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way toprevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars, Booklet free 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Reauty Culture. 
D. 3. MAHLER. 193-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. |. 















All Spinal Cripples 
Should Know— 


the simple truth about 
the Philo Burt method 
for spinal curvature, as 
shown by the 19 
years experience— 
what it has done 
and is doing for 
more than 40,000 
people whose backs 
were bent, twisted 
and deformed. 


To every man, 
woman and child 
who is suffering 
needless pain, tor- 
ture and discom- 
fort from wearing 
a plaster cast, 
leather straight 
jacket, steel or iron apparatus or other rigid 
brace, the Philo Burt Spinal Appliance offers 
hope and promise of relief, benefit and cure. 


As easily removed and as comfortable and 
flexible as an ordinary corset, and yet as firm 
and strong as steel, the Philo Burt Appliance 
is at the same time thoroughly scientific in 
principle and design. 

Made to Measure and Sent on 30-Day’s Trial 

Write to us, or ask your Doctor to doso, 
and describe your case. By return mail, we 
will send our free, descriptive book and con- 
vincing evidence of wonderful results the 
Philo Burt Method has brought in thousands 
of cases where everything else had failed. 
Write today. 


PHILO BURT COMPANY 
329-3 Odd Fellows Bidg., J town, N.Y., U.S.A. 






























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c, and £1.00 at druggists. 
£A4 Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. .4 
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ei Gray 


“It was falling out, getting brittle and 
stringy. My scalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

“A few applications of Kolor Bak 
duced a wonderful improvement. The itc ing 
stopped instantly. ‘There was no more a. — 4 

nd—marvel of marvels—it is now restored to its 
original color—not a gray hair shows anywhere!”’ 

olor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is color- 
less, stainless, harmless and restores original 
color to gray ‘hair simply by putting bair and 
scalp in a healthy condition, 

nd for our special trial offer; also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
restores gray halr to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 West 38th Street, Dept. 396 Chicago 











Toilet 
A L VE TA Preparations 
TRIAL PACKET CONTENTS: 
A jar Alveta — Nourishing tissue building skin food. 


A Jar Alveta — Anti Cold Cream. 
_ Gon Mivete = Pure Toilet Powder removes perspiration and 


A Box Alveta — Bath Powder stimuiates and purifies the skin. 
A Box — Deticately tinted face powder and puff. 

A Box — French Rouge. 

Many well known and noted women owe their 


youthful and wholesome complexions to ALVETA. 
1 50 PACKET 
° Temporary Price Only 


M,. S. WILSON, Skin Specialist 
347 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Send Money Order for $1.50. Sent Post Prepaid. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty “ 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes. pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck und chin, luxn- 
riant hair, attractive hands, com fortable feet. Be 
free fromlin , pimples and b’ ; strengthen 
al ‘muscles —all through following our 
simple directions. Thousands have done so 

drugs, no big expense and quick results. 3S 
latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free 
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GRACE MILDRED CULTURE gounes 
Dept. 17, 215 No. 8 bb 
(A Branch of Susanna Ce croft s We br 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 

aver men win high positio 

© puecess in —— 88 a. 
ae ite. Greater portu- 
w than ever before. Be 

coe leader, Law- 
s. 


660 10,000 Annually 
bl om ot aa —d pd phos _ can oi at home 
ou for 

fia in ony ene ee oF pafupded ccording to om to our 
tee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree LL. B. 

of successful students en- 

Hes Hee cos A . easy eres. Fouriecn, volume 
w Library free enrol ‘now. our valuable page 
Hila Guide” and ‘Evidence’ books free. ‘Send for them—how. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 3302-L, Chicago 
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The Easy Road 


(Concluded ) 


with the scared, peering look of the half 
| blind. He spoke with gentle authority. 

“Go in the bedroom there and strip off 
your wet things. Take a hot bath and get 
into bed. I'll sleep out here. And don’t 
| worry. I'll look after you now.” 

“Will you, honest? Can you afford it?” 
| The voice was awed, incredulous. 
| “Afford it, yes!” he spoke almost roughly. 
“I’m a man and I can work.” 


| | Like a little child, she obeyed him. When 


| the door of the bedroom closed Leonard 
With a little, grim ges- 
ture and a half mocking smile he jerked 
the cover from his typewriter. A shower of 
dust flew up from it, making -him cough 
as he inserted a sheet of paper, and began to 
write. When dawn came the machine was 
still clicking steadily. 

It clicked through all the days and many 
of the nights in the week that followed. The 
weeks grew into months. And when the 
months had become a year, the name of 
Leonard Fayne was on everyone’s lips. He 
had “come back” with a marvelous novel, 
a work of genius—‘The Out Trail.” 

Isabel, too, came back—from her self-im- 
posed exile in Europe. Gentler of voice, 
more subdued of manner, graver of face, 
but the same Isabel. The morning they 
landed she turned to Katherine Dare eagerly. 

“T can look him up at once, can’t I?” 

“As soon as you like,” laughed Kath- 
erine, “but we have a caller. It’s Lawrence 
Heminway. Run down to the parlors like 
a good child. We can’t have him up here.” 


Reluctantly, Isabel obeyed. Katherine 
turned to her unpacking again. “I think 
things are going to be all right,” she sighed. 


“The child is so happy—and he has won 
his right to her now.” 

| It was only fifteen minutes until Isabel 
bee white-faced, trembling Isabel ! 
| « 











I—I've got to give him up!” she sobbed. 
‘I wasn’t his inspiration at all. He’s got 
another woman in his studio. Lawrence 


Heminway was there and saw her clothes, 
and her little work basket and everything! 
I'll give him a divorce, and—” 

“And marry Lawrence Heminway, as he 
wants you too, I suppose,” Katherine in- 
terrupted calmly. “Now, my dear, before 
you plan to give your husband away like 
a pound of tea, suppose you find out for 
yourself just how things are.” 

“You think Leonard does want me?” 

“IT think I know men, if I am an old 
maid, or maybe because I’m one! I tell you 
to run along and call on Leonard, my dear.” 

It was very quiet in the studio when 
Isabel tapped on the door. She waited 
breathless, beautiful, the color in her cheeks 
coming and going in quick little waves, as a 
chair scraped and light footsteps crossed the 
floor. Then the door opened and a young 
girl stood there—a plain, dark-haired, sen- 


}| sible-looking girl, with clear, frank eyes, that 


were reddened with tears, just now. 
“Come in,” she invited, and then, as Isabel 
stepped in and she saw her more closely, 








Films by 


HE next thing will be films by wire. 
Edouard Belin, one of the leading 

electrical experts of France, has de- 
clared it possible to transmit motion 

pictures by telegraph. The apparatus for the 
purpose would be similar, he says, to that 
by which he transmits regular photographs, 
| save that the grooves would have to be 


“Oh, it's you, ma’am! It’s you! Oh, now 
maybe he won't be so mad with me!” 

“How do you know me?” Isabel asked, 
gently, “and who is going to be angry with 
you, and why?” 

“I know you're his wife, the statuette 
lady! And he’s kept you setting up there 
always, and worshipped you. You're his 
inspiration. you know. And just now I 
broke you—the statuette, I mean—and 1 
was so scared.” 

“Are you sure he wants me?” asked 
Isabel impulsively. “What about you?” 

The frank eyes widened. “Wants you? 
Why, dear lady, he has prayed to that image 
there every night since I knew him. ‘Come 
back, come back, when I deserve you!’ he 
says. I’m just a poor girl that he saved 
from drowning and from blindness. If I 
was his sister he couldn’t do more for me, 
nor different! That’s God’s truth, lady!” 

There was truth and candor in the plain, 
good face of the girl, in the clear voice, 
in the level gaze. All Isabel’s doubts and 
fears slipped away. Eyes and voice and 
smile filled with glad confidence. 

“When will he be back?” Any ‘minute? 
Will you let me slip on your apron, and 
will you—” 

“Tll run out to market, ma’am, and 
I won't be back for quite a while!” laughed 
the girl, with quick understanding. 

She went, and Isabel, enveloped in the 
big apron, waited breathlessly in the kitchen, 
her back toward the open door. He would 
come, he would think she was Ella, then 
she would turn around and— 

Footsteps interrupted her thoughts. A 
key in the door, men’s voices. The dear, 
familiar tones of Leonard, and—yes, the 
voice of Heminway. She waited through a 
half-whispered conversation until Hemin- 
way’s eager tones said clearly “Your book 
is a success, but you're still a long way 
from Easy Street. Give her an easy divorce 


and I'll put you there with one stroke of 


my pen.” 

There was a second’s pause before Leon- 
ard said, quietly, but with a deadly earnest- 
ness: “On your way, now, as_our English 
friends say. If I chuck you out that win- 
dow you won't strike Easy Street!” 

“I suppose you think she’s coming back 
to you,” snarled Heminway, moving toward 
the door. 

“She happens to be back, already!” said 
a voice from the kitchen door. 

The two men turned, with startled ex- 
clamations. In Heminway’s voice was 
baffled rage and dismay and disgust. In 
Leonard’s, amazement and hope and joy 
unutterable. Isabel pointed a slim, stern 
finger toward the door. 

“Run along, Heminway. I’m cooking 
dinner, and you're not invited.” 

The door banged. The tramp of Hemin- 
way’s feet died down the corridor outside. 
In the big, silent room the man and the 
woman clung to each other, kissed and 
sobbed and kissed again. 


Telegraph 


much smaller than those needed for trans- 
mitting still pictures. They would have to 
be about one-twentieth of a millimetre in 
size. Belin further declared that since a film 
is only a succession of still photographs, all 
that is necessary when the size of the frame 
had been regulated, would be to shoot a suc- 
cession of pictures over the apparatus. 
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“C)ver There’! 


Are American producers 
threatened with losing, 
: 
European patronage? 


HEN they consider Europe, some 

American film folks still stri- 

dently play Mr. Cohan’s tune 

metaphorically speaking—but it 
no longer goes so well. Cinemic Europe is 
coming back. Nobody disputes the fact | 
that American photoplays lead the world. 
but four or five countries have thrown their 
hats into the ring, and are out with chal- 
lenges for battles at any distance. An im- | 
partial observer of international picture 
products will have no great difficulty in dis- 
cerning our superior lighting, our infinitely | 
superior scenic equipment, and our generally | 
superior acting and direction. Possibly the 
mill run of their stories is better than ours. 
And certainly the European home-mades are 
alarmingly crowding American photoplays 
out of the cross-Atlantic market. 








Since a very fine producing revenue has 
been derived from exports this is of serious | 
interest to American producers, and since | 
the revenues of producers generally stand in 
a direct relation to the quality of their 
screen plays the whole situation in its final 
action affects the only party for whom 
PxHotorpray Macazine feels a personal and 
vital interest—the consumer, the “fan.” 


We are still making, in this 
about 800 features a year, 
legitimately use not much more than half 
that many. England, now vigorously manu- 
facturing, has reduced its American importa- 
tions one fourth. France is not able to pay 
our prices. Italy finds so little of interest in 
our general programme releases that only 
two stars—the universal Pearl White and 
the very Latiny Nazimova—are starred by 
name. And Italy is again, a beehive of 
camera industry. 


country, 
where we can 








A veritable’ avalanche of German and 
Scandinavian film impends. 

The answer is not merely less production; 
it is finer and more careful production. 
Upon a market destitute of all commodities 
almost anything can be dumped; such was 
the European film market during and for 
many months after the war. But a market 
with many competitive sources of supply is 
independent and sometimes arrogant, even 
though it may not always exhibit the best 
taste. 


It is of vita. importance that America’s 
prestige in Europe be not lost. For one rea- 
son, because the motion picture is our own, 
in a way of speaking; it is our single artistic 
conquest imposed upon the old world. For 
a more practical reason, because to do the 
things they ought to do and must do in the 
next few years American film manufacturers 
need a world-trade, not merely a local fetch- | 
and-carry. 


One thing remains certain; no country 1s 
refusing America’s genuine super-productions 
—our finest and greatest pictures. To keep 
the shadow of the stars and stripes in the 
film theatres of every land the Americans 
must cease the scramble for quantity—quan- 
tity—quantity! We need the finest in tech- 
nique, authorship, interpretation. We need 
the calm, deliberate processes of resolved 
man who do and keep on doing great things. 
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You must say **Bayer’’ 


Unless 
getting 


you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 
genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 
and proved safe bv millions. 


Accept ‘‘Bayer package”’ only. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Paver Mannfacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 












: More Money? 


To help your husband — 
your children — or your- 
self? We can show you 
an easy way to get it—a 
dignified, honorable, prof- 
itable way. 

We Will Show You How 
To Make More Money. 
We will help you to gain the financial inde- 

pendence that is enjoyed by thousands of 
women who are now Representatives for 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and KZemyKni¥ 
Underwear 


With our help, you will quickly build a permanent, 
profitable business with a good, steady income} 
Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 
More than 24,000 women have made money with 
our help. You can be just as successful as the y are, 

if you let us help you to make the start 
Send for Our Catalog—Make the Start Now. Write Us Today, 
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DIAMONDS 


WATCHES. 


& JEWELRY ON CREDIT 


described in our FREE New Catalog 


Write TODAY for our handsome 96 page Cat- 
alog (Edition 291), which showsa wonderful as- 
sortment of plain and handsomely engraved 
Rings, appropriate for Engagement, Birthday, 
Graduation, Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, 
set with fine blue-white Diamonds at amazing- 
ly low prices—$25, $35, $50, $75, $90 


and up. Your Credit is Good 
Buy the _— Way—Ten Months to Pay. No 
middleman’s protit — no 

: \\t money in: — ance. 
| A postcard brings our Free 
Se Wij, New Catalog Edition 291. 
: SS Beautiful halftone illustra- 
tionswith completedescrip- 
tion of our EXIRAORDINARY VAL- 
UES IN or WATCHES, JSEW- 

ELRY, GIFTS, ETC. 


Wilts, 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
10%, discount aliowed for cash 


Write today for your 


Dept. 29 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
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FREE 


Success Secrets 


of World Famous 
Musicians 


RYOR, Sousa and 

other great players tell 
how they won success; how to dis- 
cover your musical *“bump”’; how to 
develop it for peasure; how to choose an — 
instrument; how to increase your income in spare 
time or make big money in a musical career. 

You Master a Conn Instrument QUICKLY 
Hydraulic expansion of taper branches, Conn’s exelus- 
ive process. insures easy blowing, beautiful tone. 
Built in woist’s largest band instrument factory 
Used in all great bands and symphony ore hestr us 
Endorsed by Sousa, Pryor, Conway, Innes, Kryl, 
Creatore, Liberati, U.S. Marine Band and hundreds 
of artists. ; 
Free trial; easy payments. Get any band instru 
ment for trial in your home, Allexclusive Conn feat 
ures at no greater cost, A guarantee bond wi.) 
every Coun. 

Send post card today for Success Book a» 

details of free trial plan 











~ Agencies in all large cities 
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ABSLAC 


Face P 
Face Powper 


Lablache is so popular because — it’s 
so natural. It adds to woman’s sweetness, is 
beneficial to the complexion, has such uniformly 
fine consistency, and it closely adheres. Just a 
touch suffices. 

Lablache possesses 
an uncommon and 
elusive fragrance, 
ever refreshing, 
always welcome. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 75c, a box 
ot druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Sen 
10c. for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








For the Symphonola 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 
Handsomely tinished. Compare tone, construction, price, 
terns, with higher priced phonographs. See the saving. 


Over 2 Years’ Time 
for the beautiful Period 
Model here shown. 18 
months 2 years on other 
popular models. Conven- 
lent monthly payments. 
Enjoy your Symphonola 
while paying. 


Plays All Records 
Using stee! needles, as 
Symphonola, Victor, Col- 
umbia, Emerson, without 
expensive extra attach- 
ments; Pathe or Edison 
Records with sapphire or 
diamond points. 


Records 70c Postpaid 
Symphonola Records playable on 


any phonograph. Contain best 
of music. Get our latest Record 
list, and save money. 
Beautiful Book FREE 


Illustrates Symphonolas in nat- 
ural colors. Full details, prices, 
terms, construction. postal 
quickly brings it.* Get your copy 
NOW — It’s FREE. 


Larkin Co © Inc.,Desk SPP-321,Buffalo,N.Y. 
BORN 
Refrigerators 


Cold Dry Temperature 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 



















10c to 25c aDayPays| 
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| questioned in cable dispatches from Paris. 
The French cinema industry has conducted 
| a vigorous investigation of his schemes. 
| The practical film men who attended his 
| dinner regarded him as a visionary and still 
| do. Not so the men of high financial stand- 
, ing who helped launch the Franco-American 
| and became directors of the company. None 
| of the latter, however, have any experience 
| in motion picture production. Among these 
| were G. J. Fleischman of the Fleischman 
| Construction Company, MacDougal Hawkes, 
|an attorney, H. W. Miller of Keech and 
| Company, bankers and brokers and others. 
| They believed in Himmel who shortly after 
the dinner at the Ritz returned to Europe. 


He has now come back to the United 
| States. He and his associates proposed to 
| sell at least one half of the S100,000,000 


stock issue in the United States. You may 
yet be given an opportunity to climb in on 
this venture. PHotopLay learns from excel- 
' lent sources that Himmel has disposed of 
considerable stock in France. 7 


Cheer up, you small investors in motion 
picture stocks. You little suckers have been 
| setting a good example. The big suckers 
have been watching you, and intelligent ani- 
mals that they are, they are following your 
precepts. 

But when it comes to a real competition 
| between suckers, big and little, there is only 
one thing the matter with it. The big suck- 
| ers have an inborn aversion for holding the 
bag when the crash comes. They have 
sharper vision than the little suckers, and 
when they see trouble ahead, they boost the 
stock and unload. The big smash sees them 
with their money in their pockets and the 
little suckers with the stock certificates and 
no money. 

The story of Master Pictures, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, is more somber. This concern bor- 
rowed and employed the good old-fashioned 
trappings of the silk-hatted, scripture spout- 
ing lightning-rod agent of thirty years ago 
in appealing to persons of limited means to 
invest in its $2,000,000 stock issue. Master 
Pictures, Inc., was one of these “holier than 
thou” schemes, devoted to the uplift of the 
film industry and the placing of motion pic- 
ture art on a higher pedestal. ‘Morality 
First” was the slogan, and it caught. Earn- 
est church members, working men and 
women who desired to help in a worthy 
movement invested as much of their savings 
as they could, believing the professions of 
W. J. Conner, president of the company 
and confident that the Corporation Securi- 
ties Act of California corresponding in a 
measure to the “Blue Sky Law” of Illinois, 
Minnesota and Ohio, would protect them 
amply. 

Conner planned gigantic projects in mo- 
tion pictures comparable with the programme 
of the Pan Motor Company which came to 
grief more than a year ago, after selling 
some $9,000,000 worth of stock to the pub- 
lic. Master Pictures made more noise in 
the movie community of Southern Califor- 
nia than any other film producing company 
of that region, which is saying a good deal, 
and out of all this tumult was born one 
screen drama, “Roman Candles,” which 
proved not to be a master picture at all. A 
fitting title. 

Early in December, Conner was arrested 
on the charge of violating the California 
Corporation Securities Act. He was accused 
of collecting $24,832 of stockholders’ money 
and accounting for only $1,237. At the time 
of Conner’s arrest another complaint was 
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issued against him charging him with issu- 
ing a worthless check for $125. 

Under the terms of the permit to sell 
Master Picture stock, agents and officers of 
the company were ordered by the Califor- 
nia Commissioner of Corporations to turn 
all proceeds of stock sales to the National 
Bank and Trust Cmpany of Pasadena until 
$100,000 had been deposited. It was alleged 
that Conner turned in only $1,237. Sales- 
men and agents were allowed only 20 per 
cent. commission, but in these days of tight 
money conditions, a salesman of motion pic- 
ture stock would starve to death working on 
that basis. 

These days are hard on all business. The 
soundest corporations are retrenching. The 
air is full of rumors about old and sup- 
posedly firmly established companies shaken 
to their foundation. What chance for such 
flimsy structures as these amateur motion 
picture companies? Not much. Already 
several have begun to topple. The Froh- 
man Amusement Corporation, which made 
more noise in the motion picture world six 
months ago than a barnyard full of laying 
hens, has gone into the hands of a receiver 
following a sudden suspension of its pro- 
duction programme about the middle of De- 
cember. 

To those who have watched the career 
of the Frohman Company and its president, 
William L. Sherrill, during the past six or 
seven years, this news did not come with any 
stunning surprise. Mr. Sherrill has been a 
most picturesque and rather likable figure in 
motion pictuie production, but he has a!- 
ways been hampered by lack of capital, and 
to many that knew the affairs of his busi- 
ness, it has been a mystery how he managed 
to accomplish what he did considering his 
slender resources. In view of this fact, his 
announcement last summer of his contract 
with Lillian Gish caused a great deal of 
astonishment in film circles. 


* * * 


Under a three year contract, according to 
Mr. Sherrill’s own statement, Miss Gish was 
to receive $3,500 per week for the first year; 
54,500 per week, the second year; and 
57,000 a week the third year, and Miss Gish 
was on the payroll 52 weeks a year. In addi- 
tion to her staggering salary, Miss Gish was 
to participate in the net profits of her pic- 
tures. In all she was to receive more than 
$700,000 for her three years work in the 
production of fifteen pictures. And all this 
when the star system is, at least temporarily, 
being abandoned. 

To finance his star, Sherrill ran 
big stock-selling advertisements in papers 
throughout the country and carried on an 
aggressive stock selling campaign by mail. 
But he started too late. War time prosper- 
ity was already on the ebb, and last Septem- 
ber he announced that he had given up his 
effort to float himself by sale of stock to 
the public. The money was not flowing into 
his coffers as rapidly as he had expected. He 
had to take in through his mail campaign 
at least $5,000 a week, and he was hardly re- 
ceiving more than one-fifth of that sum. A 
blind man could have seen trouble ahead. 
Sherrill then proposed to form a small syn- 
dicate which would put up enough money, 
approximately $200,000, to finance the first 
two pictures of his 1921 production program, 
starring Lillian Gish and Ruth Clifford. He 
stated that the money was pledged and that 
he had abandoned his stock-peddling venture. 
Two months later Miss Clifford sued him for 
breach of contract which was answered by 
the customary countersuit. Then the Gish 
production stopped. Then Jesse J. Gold* 
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berg, general manager of the Frohman Com- 
pany, announced his resignation, and finally 
came the receivership proceedings. 

The liabilities of the Frohman Amusement 
Corporation are stated to be $67,075, and 
its assets $240,200, and the bill of complaint 
asserts that the company has already spent 
$54,000 on the unfinished Gish masterpiece 
which it is unable to complete for lack of 


Clothes for Special Occasions 


funds. In the meantime, what of the Froh- 
man stockholders? They were led to be- 
lieve that they would reap big profits. No- 
body knows better than the producer of mo- 
tion pictures what a gamble picture making 
is. But there was no hint of finanical risk 
in Sherrill’s sales circulars and letters. | 

Verily, the way of the motion picture | 
produceris hard. | 
| 
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in a field by themselves. I know one girl 
who boasts that she can get ready in half an 
hour for a coast-to-coast trip. She showed 
me once how this is accomplished. A suit 
case holds her lingerie, a dinner gown, an 
extra tailored frock and a soft hat that ise 
none the worse for crushing. A more elab- 
orate hat goes into a bag as soon as she 
is settled on the train and the soft one worn 
when a hat is wanted during the trip. A 
tiny electric iron tucked into her traveling 
bag does away with the necessity of too 
much lingerie or too many stockings. This 
traveling bag also holds shoes, toilet ar- 
ticles, etc. She is smartly dressed for all 
occasions and carries a minimum of lug- 
lage—with no trunk to be mislaid at critical 
times. 

Inconspicuous clothes, quiet and of good 
cut, are essential for the woman who travels. 
The train is no place for one’s old after- 
noon frocks. Travel by boat, on the other 
hand, calls for many more clothes than when 
one makes a journey by train. A pretty, 
non-crushable dinner frock is a_ necessity 
aboard ship, and the steamer trunk should 
contain one smart evening frock and plenty 
of good looking sports clothes—the materials 
for the latter depending on the season and 
the places to be visited. A warm cot is 
essential for a boat trip and the sort of close- 
fitting hat or cap that will not be disturbed 
by a stiff breeze. 

Clothes for week-end trips and for short 
visits in the country depend entirely on the 
places one visits and the sort of entertain- 
ment expected. If your hostess goes in for 
sports you will want tramping and tennis 
clothes and the right sort of shoes for golf, 
tramping or tennis in addition to some of 
the sports clothes that are designed for 
beauty rather than utility. 4 sensible woman 
of my acquaintance keeps what she calls a 
“week-end kit.” This kit contains two sets 
of pretty lingerie, her best night dress, her 
most elaborate kimona, boudoir cap and 
slippers. With these essentials always ready, 
it is comparatively easy to select the rest of 
the clothes that the contemplated visit re- 
quires. 

However, it is sadly true that one may 
have the correct clothes for every imaginable 
social event and still not be well dressed. 
Last month we talked about the importance 
of line in dressing well and the need for 
studying one’s figure in order to know how 
to enhance our good points and minimize 
the bad ones. Next in importance to line I 
should place color, for the sense of color is 
one of the most important factors in “dress- 
ing one’s type.” There are two ways of 
learning this: You may study the laws 
and principles of color combinations and 
so arrive at a knowledge of what best suits 
you, or you may by association become so 
familiar with them that you can tell at a 
glance what the general effect of any color 
combination will be. 
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Once you get the laws and principles of 
color grouping in your head, you will find 
it one of the most fascinating features o! 
planning your wardrobe. The first step is 
a study of the color scale. The three pri- 
mary colors are red, blue and yellow, but 
artists are inclined to extend this list to 
seven—the rainbow colors, that are purple, 
violet, indigo, blue, green, orange and red. 
On the scale, red extends two ways—into 
blue and yellow. Therefore, we get salmon, 
flesh, orange, russet and henna, all members 
of the red family. Blue also runs through 
a wide gamut of color, so it is not at all 
sufficient to say that you can wear red or 
blue. There will be certain tones of each 
that best suit you, and you must ascertain 
for yourself what they are. 

* * ke * 

Museums, exhibitions of paintings, fash- 
ion shows, in fact, any large gathering of 
people or display of works of art will give 
you lesson after lesson in the study of color. 
Nature uses her vivid colorings with a care 
ful hand, and it is well to imitate her and 
use only sparing dashes of orange, scarlet or 
brilliant green. Some one—in emphasizing 
this point—once said that butterflies are bril- 
liant but the elephant is taupe, which tells 
the story. 

Blue, usually navy blue, is a stock color 
—we all wear it. The reason is that blue i 
an easy color to wear, it is restful and un- 
obtrusive. Blue is always fashionable, be- 
cause it has a tendency to enhance the good 
points of both the complexion and figure. 
There is a French saying that black should 
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never be worn by a woman after she is 
thirty until she is fifty. White, like blue, 
is almost universally worn, although ivory 
white is more becoming to the woman of 
mature years than the blue-white that 
younger wearers may revel in. 

If you remember to match the shade of 
your eyes you will never go far wrong, and 
the right shade of blue will invariably 
heighten the brilliancy of blue eyes. Inci- 
dentally, blue face-veils are universally be- 
coming, and white is the most trying color 
in veils. 

The effect of a color in daylight and under 
artificial light is totally different. So, if you 
are buying materials for an evening gown 
you should examine them under artificial 
light, while those for day wear should be 
inspected under that light to get the right 
effect. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
brilliant hues should largely be used for 
autumn and winter wear—reserving pastel 
tones for the summer. Red, yellow and 
orange are “warm” colors and if worn in 
the summer should only appear at the sea- 
side or on a breezy golf course. 

Which reminds me, that next month we 
shall take a long look ahead and gossip about 
the latest fashions that are being created for 
our wear during the spring and summer 
months that are approaching so rapidly. 
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West Hair Nets—Cap 
and Fringe Shape—all 
4 ; colors— Beach and 
a . Motor, 15c: Tourist, 3 
for 50c: Gold Seal, 25c. 






March Winds Play 
Havoc With Your Hair 


|To preserve the beauty of your hair there 


are just three things necessary — 





WEST SOF- 
TEX SHAM- 
POO is also 
prepared 
natural or 
pure white 
and is espe- 
cially adapt- 
ed for GRAY 
and WHITE 
hair as well 
as for CHIL- 
DREN — 10c. 











yo can bring out the lovely glints of 

color in your hair through painstaking 
care and the right shampoo. Use West 
Softex Shampoo at least once every two 
weeks; for oily hair, every week. It acts as 
a stimulant to the scalp; makes the hair look 


thicker and softer and is absolutely safe. 


A soft, beautiful, natural wave is given the 
hair in 15 minutes through the use of West 
Electric Hair Curlers. They have rounded 
edges which cannot break, cut or injure the 
hair. 





West Elec- 
tric Hair 
Curlers lasta 
lifetime. Card 
of 2 Curlers, 
10c—Card of 5 
Curlers 25c. 














s The finishing touch, a West 

” Hair Net — one that matches 

your hair perfectly — made of long 

strands of selected human hair, twice steril- 

ized, and specially processed for invisibility. 

And so, for the beauty of your hair you 
need these three things — 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER Co. 
Hancock St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WES 


SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
Evectric Hair CURLERS 
HUMAN Harr Net 








Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 


attractive 







Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth's “Odds and Ends” 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair-Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb itand retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 


Send for Trial Jar 5°7¢,f%,°"'s o%% fet 


days. If it isn't just what you have been looking for—send 
it back Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Seucd United States stamps, coin or money order. You: jar of 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderfultoilet necessity today. 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply of Hair-Dress 


Pezzo’s Liquid Beauty Balm 


Keeps skin soft—excellent for hands and arms Does not rub 


off. Positively harmless. Trial order $1.00. 
Pezzo’s Magic Hair Remover 
Guaranteed harmless Trial order 25c. 





HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 114, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 














—~ Do Not Grow 
Grey 


Neos Henne 


Restorative 
Preventative 








Will prevent grey 
hair, stimulating 
giving renewed life, 
restoring the luster 
and natural color. 


Women cannot in }| 
these days of activ- | 
ity afford to grow grey—and they will 
not if they use 


[4 @ 
YeOSs FEnne 
>» 30'S SAME 
= } = ——=) 
—note please the word NEOS — it will not fade, 
wash or rub off and is absolutely guaranteed to 
contain noingredients harmfultothe scalpor hair. 
All shades from blonde to jet black. Full 
directions given in box. 


PRICE $1.60 FOR FULL TREATMENT 


For sale at all druggists, leading hair dressers 
or direct from 


N EOS CO Dept.P,366 FifthAv.,NewYork 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Ask for booklet **P,’’ you will find 
it helpful in caring for your hair. 





Woman’s Crowning Glory 























Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman whc has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


. 
Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charr 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
autiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray,Inc. 358 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
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| posers CONRAD, a promising English 
author, has been engaged to write screen 
stories for Paramount. Mr. Conrad, who 
once wrote a story called “Victory” and 
another called “The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus,” will now have an opportunity to sup- 
ply Gloria Swanson, Elsie Ferguson, and 
other stars with film material. Other slight- 
ly celebrated gentlemen who have _ been 
coaxed from their fastnesses in Britain and 
elsewhere, to immortalize themselves defi- 
nitely in celluloid, for Mr. Lasky and Mr. 
Zukor, are 

Sir James Barrie; 

Arnold Bennett; 

Edward Knobloch; 

Sir Gilbert Parker, and a few others. But 
to us, the acquisition of Mr. Conrad is the 
coup d'etat. The great Pole has always 
maintained a picturesque aloofness; and the 
fact that he may come to this country, here 
to study film methods in the Hollywood 
studios, seems incongruous, but interesting. 


O. DAVIS always said that the per- 

*fect motion picture would be the mo- 
tion picture without a single sub-title. He 
made a captionless photoplay once, but be- 
fore the public was permitted to see and 
judge it, titles had been added. It was 
thought, then, that such a picture would 
never “get by.” Davis always maintained 
that, given a fair chunce, it could. 

It is an interesting question. Anita Loos 
established a school of heavily captioned 
pictures. She told her screen stories, not by 
pictures, but by her inimitable sub-titles. 
Strictly speaking, her pictures have never 
been motion pictures. They have been il- 
lustrated captions. But now— 

Charles Ray has made a motion picture—- 
a screen version of James Whitcomb Riley's 
beloved poem, “The Old Swimmin’ Hole.’ 
And with its completion, Ray has realized 


| a long-cherished ambition: to make a mo- 
| tion picture tell its own story, without the 


aid of printed text. 
We haven't seen it yet. We don't know 


| whether it is a successful venture or not. 


But it is, at least, a new step; and a fas- 
cinating one. It may mean a small-sized 
revolution in picture-making. What do you 
think ? 


“CGALVATION NELL,” Mrs. Fiske’s stage 

success, is to be translated to cellu- 
loid by Whitman Bennett, for First Na- 
tional. Pauline Starke is the fortunate 
young actress selected to portray the 
amous role. 


EBE DANIELS spent the holidays in 

the old home town. It’s Dallas, Texas, 
and she hadn’t been back there since be- 
coming a full-fledged star. Maybe the home- 
folks weren't glad to see Bebe. And not a 
one of them thought she was up-stage! 


OBART BOSWORTH was married re- 

cently in San Diego, Cal. The lady 
is Mrs. Cecile Percival, formerly of the 
research department at the Thomas Ince 
studios, and more recently secretary to Mr. 
Bosworth. 


OHN EMERSON and Anita Loos went to 

California to arrange for the produc- 
tion of their new picture, “Wife Insurance,” 
of which the writers will be the “stars.” 
Basil Sydney, who is Doris Keane's hus- 
band, and played opposite her in “Ro- 
mance,” will have the leading role, having 
come from England to play it. Mae Col- 
lins, an Emerson-Loos discovery from the 
| “legit.,” is the leading lady. 
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OROTHY GISH always said that when 

she married, she would never stop for 
all the fuss and feathers of i church wed- 
ding, but would walk right up to the min- 
ister and say yes—there being a young man 
by her side, you understand. And although 
Dorothy said at the same time that she 
was never going to get married, she became 
Mrs. Rennie in December—and didn’t wait 
for a formal wedding, either. 

Constance Talmadge refused Mr. John 
Pialoglo for two years before she finally 
said yes—or so the story goes. She and 
Mr. Pialoglo were married first at the dou- 
ble ceremony in Greenwich, Ct., while 
Miss Gish and Mr. Rennie stood by. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. Pialoglo acted as matron-of- 
honor and best man while Dorothy Gish 
became Mrs. James Rennie. We hope 
they'll be happy. There doesn’t seem to 
be any doubt about it—leave it to Dorothy 
and Constance to prove to the doubters 
that an actress may have a happy home and 
a brilliant career at the same time. 


E made a solemn resolve sometime 

ago never again to record the en- 
trance of another Ziegfeld Follies beauty 
into the films. 

But then, we hadn’t seen Miss Jacqueline 
Logan. 

She was one of the loveliest of the young 
ladies who paraded nightly before enrap- 
tured Manhattan audiences in Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s renowned entertainments. And then 
Allan Dwan came to New York. He at- 
tended a performance of the Midnight Frolic, 
saw Miss Logan, and immediately declared 
he had made a new screen discovery. Miss 
Logan went to the west coast, had a screen 
test made, passed, and stepped into the lead- 
ing feminine role of “The Perfect Crime,” 
Mr. Dwan’s new picture. She’s as clever 
as she is beautiful, they say; and that’s going 
some. 


ILL Mae Marsh return to the Griffith 
fold? 

A last-minute report that has not been 
confirmed by Miss Marsh, says that she 
will again act under D. W.’s direction—for 
the first time since the great days of “In- 
tolerance.” 

She was one of the most celebrated 
screen actresses under the Griffith guidance. 
Then she left, to become a star. Her stel- 
lar pictures did not do her justice; and 
whether or not her new pictures since her 
come-back from private life will be any 
better, remains to be seen. 

In the meantime, the rumor. It is said 
that if Mae Marsh returns to Griffith, it 
will be as a star at the head of an indi- 
vidual working organization such as Dorothy 
Gish and Dick Barthelmess already have. 
Wait and see. 


ORINNE GRIFFITH is letting her 

husband boss her around these days. 
Her husband is Webster Campbell; and 
whatever he tells Corinne to do, she loses 
no time in carrying out. That is—from 
nine till five, which are the hours Mrs. 
Campbell is “Miss Griffith” to Webster, and 
he is “Mr. Campbell” to Corinne. Mr. 
Campbell is directing Mrs. Campbell at the 
Vitagraph studios in Brooklyr —and it’s the 
first time he has ever handled the mega- 
phone on his wife’s production. He has 
been her leading man at various times, but 
he says now he is going to take up direct- 
ing in earnest. They are a most devoted 
couple, these Campbells; and the beauti- 
ful Corinne is prouder of her husband’s 
success than she is of her own. 
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uncanny manner; an instrument unable to 
register color, dependent upon a_ perfect 
arrangement of lighting and, as yet, with- 


out the power to treat stereoscopically any- | 


thing that it sees. 


For three whole days I watched Mr. Cecil | 


deMille, masterly and muscular, sitting on 
a high stool in an agony of thought looking 
like a member of the Legion of Frontiers- 
men on active service. All around him were 
his operators, also looking like members of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen. The ceilingless 
room in which he sat was filled with beau- 
tiful furniture from the palace probably of 
a Japanese monarch, the hangings, the rugs. 
the curtains were priceless and a little boy 
with a charming baby face, unnoticed by 
the worried parents of the picture who were 
in the throes of domestic troubles, was mis- 
chievously endeavoring to catch a tiny gold- 
fish from a huge crystal bowl. 

Miss Gloria Swanson in full evening dress. 
although full is hardly the right word, was 
enjoying a little nap in a safe corner. Mr. 


Elliott Dexter in a faultless dinner jacket | 


was gazing into the future in another safe 
corner surrounded by unopened magazines. 


. 9 | 
The child’s actual mother, torn between ma- | 
ternal love and a sense of business, was | 


watching her infant prodigy with a bottle 
of iced milk in her hand. High up on lad- 
ders at various points of vantage search- 
light operators were seated chewing gum 
with the patience of that master-chewer, 
the cow. 

Standing at a discreet distance from the 
scene of action a rather stout young man 


with artistic hair and a disarranged tie | 
was playing Puccini on a violin, in order, | 


no doubt, to stir the goldfish into a state of 
ecstacy and to quiet the nerves of the young 
artist with the golden curls. A distinguished 
American dramatist reeking of homespun 
and latakia was watching and studying, with 
his feet among strange coils which looked 
like dead snakes. The whole set and all 
these silent people were surrounded with 
canvas screens covered with abrupt notices 
on which were written the words “Keep Off.” 

“Ready Shoot.” I ducked invol- 
untarily, fearing the worst and having had 
some slight experience of soft-nosed bullets 
away back in 1914. Instantly a glare of 
light fell upon the scene, the boy dipped his 
hand into the water and with an expression 
of eagerness and mischief endeavored to 
grasp an elusive fish and hold it up in tri- 
umph. At another word of command, out 
went the lights which stung the eyeballs, 
the mechanical click of the camera ceased 
and once more Cecil deMille returned to his 
agony of thought with one hot hand pressed 
to his Shakespearian brow. Then silence, 
if it could be called silence with a prize 
fight going on a hundred yards to the left 
and a western shooting match a hundred 
yards to the right. 

During this brief mission to the Coast 
I wandered from studio to studio trying 
to understand and assimilate everything that 
was being done. I saw that the taking of 
pictures was not by any means as easy, 
for instance, as the production of plays, and 
that it required much greater concentration 
and was surrounded by hundreds of far 
more difficult problems. In the theater 
there is no camera to distort and mislead. 
There is only one great eye behind which 
is the whole receptive brain of an audience 
moved instantly to the same laughter, the 
same tears, the same sympathy and photo- 
graphing the same points at the same mo- 
ment, an instrument which works itself 
and is not dependent upon lighting, distance, 


or any of the other technical difficulties . 











Eloquent 


EYES 


ARING eyes that glance side- 

D long through dark lashes. 

Eyes that flash ‘‘Beware™ 

from beneath a shadowing fringe. 

Languorous eyes with sleepy lids 

that sweep their silken lashes 
upon the cheek. 





Gladys Walton, 
Universal Film 
Star, noted for her 


expressive eyes. Always the eyes that are eloquent 


have long, beautiful lashes to 
intensify their light, be it spark- 
ling or softly lambent. 


You can make your eyes luminous, fasci- 
nating, by nourishing the lashes and 
aiding their growth with Lashlux. In 
Brown or Dark, it darkens them immedi- 
ately, making them appear heavy and 
glossy. Brown, Dark, or Colorless, 50c. 
At drug or department stores, or by mail. 


ROSS COMPANY 
N. Y. C. 


29 East 23d Street 


LASHLU 


means luxuriant lashes 


























h your copy of the Sale Book—Now. 
You will hud 3140 Bargains at new 1921 Prices. 
If you have not received your copy write us and 
we will send you another. Sale closes March 15. 


Midwinter SA / F 
Clearance 
New 1921 Prices 


In this great bargain book you will find bona 
fide savings on nearly every article needed 
for the home, the farm,the car—shoes,coats, 
suits for men, women and children. Get your 
order in before the sale ends. Order today! 


















Write to , ‘a7 

Benes Mohd ) 
Nearest 

You Satista Guaran or Your Back] > March 15 
CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY- SAINT PAUL- FORTWORTH - PORTLAND, ORE. Order Today 











BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 

Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Two sizes, 50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
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Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified to 
the wonderful results obtained from the 
“* Acousticon,”’ we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a 
penny of expense and entirely at our risk, 
to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 

Just write, saying that you are hard of hear- 
ing and will try the “Acousticon.” The trial 
will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges 

WARNING! There is no good reason why ev- 
eee Eryone should not make as lib- 
eral a trial offer as we do, so do not send 
money for any instrument for the deaf until 
you have tried it 

The ** Acousticon’’ has improvements and patented feat- 
ures whicr cannot be duplicated, so no matter what you 
have tried in the past send for your free trial of the 
** Acousticon’’ today and convince yourself — you alone 
to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 


1404 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 








An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stenographers WANTED 


Salaries $2,000 to $12,000 a Year 


Men and women who can write expert shorthand 
are now in great demand for reporting big conferences, 





trials, investigations, business conferences and as private | 


secretaries. Pay is big with excellent opportunities for 
promotion. We will train you by mailin your spare time 
at home to qualify for important positions paying $2,000 


to $12,000a year. Our graduates sought by government | 


departments, biggest corporations and most reliable 
reporting firms. Clyde Marshall, world’s champion short- 
hand writer is a Rose graduate. You need no previous 
knowledge of shorthand or typewriting to become a short- 


hand expert with our help. ‘The Rose system is simplest 


to learn, fastest to write and easiest to read. 


Write for FREE TRIAL LESSON | 


and a copy of our valuable book, ““‘How to Become a 


Master of Shorthand,” by Robert F. Rose, the well known | 
If you are a 


shorthand reporter, writer and teacher. 
stenographer state what system you use. 


ROBERT F. ROSE EXPERT SHORTHAND SCHOOL | 


Washington, D.C. | 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


Suite 93, Columbian Bldg. 
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The Coast 


(Concluded ) 


which must be overcome by the director and 
the camera men in their endeavors to trans- 
late a story to the screen. 

It was extraordinary to walk through an 
empty studio one morning and pass through 
it the next to watch an army of carpenters 
erect a suite of rooms, including a bathroom 
perfect in all its details, the solidity of which 
made one gasp. I saw Mr. Wilfred Buck- 
land in a series of rooms which looked like 
those of a busy and successful architect de- 
signing sets which ranged from the Tudor 
period to that of modern New Rochelle. I 
lunched at cafeterias in the main street of 
Hollywood and sat in close and amazing jux- 
taposition to Charlie Chaplin in his make- 
up, and I studied with keen amusement the 
long line of motor cars which daily ranged 
themselves up outside the studios with their 
various noses pointed to the long low line 
of buildings bathed in the gorgeous sunlight 
of California. It was easy to tell which 
of these cars belonged to Miss G'oria Swan- 
son and which to the head carpenter. It 
need hardly be said that Mr. Cecil deMille’s 
car was a cross between an aeroplane, a Zep- 
pelin and one of those racing implements 
which tears around tracks leaving a cloud 
of surprised dust behind it. 

A snippit of conversation that I heard one 
day may be interesting to report. A car- 
penter was speaking to one of the rough- 
riders who chewed gum and worked a spot- 
light. “Is God here yet?” “Yeh, he’s 
comin’ in now.” Nearly jumping out of 
my skin I followed the direction of the lat- 
ter’s eyes and saw who?—who else than 
Brigadier-General Cecil deMiile! 

Finally I had the audacity to bury myself 
away in my small bedroom in the only hotel 
in which I could get, and while trying not 
to be too interested in the movements of a 
very bulbous colored lady whose life seemed 
to be devoted to the hanging of very inti- 
mate garments on a clothes line, to write the 
scenario of a screen story. 

emerged after two days’ work with the 


result of my efforts, and with shaking knees 
reported at Mr. William deMille’s office and 
there, presently, under the searching brown 
eyes and slightly cynical smile of the man 
who had become my friend, I read this 
thing. There followed a lengthy discussion, 
several alterations and mutual enthusiasm. 
After which, with vastly more respect for 
the movies than I had ever felt before, I 
returned to New York to wait and see. 

After many days “Midsummer Madness” 
was thrown upon the screen of a projection 
room in the New York office of the Famous 
Players and here, with Mr. Lasky and a 
small party of friends, I had the infinite 
satisfaction of seeing my story, which had 
been called “His Friend and His Wife,” 
come to life under the magic touch of the 
man who had made my knees tremble away 
back in March and who had, it seemed to 
me, put his camera not in the middle of the 
sets but at the keyhole of their various 
doors and stolen the story of a domestic 
crisis unknown to the actors of it; who had, 
in a word, created a photoplay rather than 
a motion picture, doing away in one fell 
swoop with that star system which has done 
so much to twist stories out of their proper 
relation to art and similitude and prove 
that after all, the old technique of play- 
writing and novel writing can be very val- 
uably applied to the new technique of the 
screen. 

And the question that one asks oneself 
in all seriousness in thinking about the 
formation of pictures, as well as the crea- 
tion of plays is, “Is there any such thing as 
technique anyhow so long as one can move 
an audience to tears and laughter and be 
sincere?"’ Whether this is so or not and 
whether it is interesting to say so or not I 
am now to be numbered on that daily grow- 
ing list of authors who are to be placed 
among picture fans, and who regard the 
screen with respect, with the keenest interest 
and with a considerable amount of awe be- 
cause of its gigantic public. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from Page 107) 


H. M., PwriraverpH1a—rThe Loving 
Brothers are rallying ’round me this month. 
Philadelphia is suddenly curious about the 
movies. I am glad you finally wrote to 
me and hope you'll write often. Constance 
Talmadge was the Mountain Girl in Grif- 
fiths “Intolerance,” made while Constance 
was with Triangle-Fine Arts. She appeared 
in several Fine Arts pictures before she 
became a star for Select. Now her pic- 
tures are released by First National. 


BALTIMORE.—I notice that 
young men of my _ acquaintance 


mn. & Be 


many 


| cherish a delusion that they look like the 


Prince of Wales. It seems to be the thing 
nowadays. Antonio Moreno is acting in 
features now. He is lost to serials forever, 
I believe. His first long picture in a long 
time will be coming along soon. Tony 
isn’t married. George Walsh is divorced 
from Seena Owen. Seena is in “Lavender 
and Old Lace” from Myrtle Reed’s story. 


Anonymous Tutrp.—So you like the 
Mystic Rose, Delight Evans’ stories, Ash- 
ton Dearholt, and Me. You are very versa- 
tile. Anita Loos is still writing scenarios 


for Constance Talmadge. She and John 
Emerson are married; and they recently 
wrote an original story called “American 
Love,” which will be produced soon with- 
out a star. In other words, the star will 
be the story. Joseph Schenck will release 
it through First National. 


M. H., Caney, Kansas.—You think Cul- 
len Landis is the handsomest man on the 
screen. So does his wife. Herbert Raw- 
linson opposite Anita Stewart in “The 
Tornado” for Mayer-First National. Herb’s 


charming better-half, Roberta Arnold, is 
scoring quite a success opposite Frank 
Craven in the new comedy, “The First 


Year,” at the Little Theater in New York 
City. They have no children. 


Attce, Missourt.—The worst thing that 
could happen to a star would be to bump 
her head and see a lot of other stars. Har- 
old Miller was Sir Gerald in “Her Five 
Foot Highness.” Mary Maclaren is with 
International now, in “The Wild Goose,” 
a Gouvenour Morris story. Albert Vos- 
burgh in “Her Father’s Son.” 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


head of a dramatic school but she signed 
up with a film company to make pictures 
instead. She was the queen of the movies 
once upon a time. We'll all be glad to see 
her again, won’t we? Florence Turner is 
now a member of Metro’s stock company 
on the west coast. Address her care that 
company. Mary Fuller is still in retirement 
and I have heard no rumor that she is com- 


- ing back. 


I. J. Mc., Uran.—You have nothing but 
praise for me? That’s the way with all you 
people. Praise is a wonderful thing, but 
sort of intangible, sometimes. The fudge 
and the lemon pies of this existence are not 
for me, I find. Oh well, I wont get fat, 
that’s certain. Marc McDermott was Theda 
Bara’s leading man in “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.” 





M. B., Cariiste, ArK—An elopement, 
strictly speaking, means running away from 
someone. I am sure no one was trying to 
stop Zasu Pitts from getting married, so we 
can hardly call it that. Elopement sounds 
more picturesque, that’s all. She’s Mrs. 
Tom Gallery now. The Big Four includes 
Mary Pickford, Charles Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks and David Wark Griffith. Miss 
Pickford has released two pictures through 
United Artists, the correct name for the Big 
Four. They were “Pollyanna” and “Suds.” 
Her new one is entitled “The Love Light.” 
Fairbanks has released “His Majesty the 
American,’ “When the Clouds Roll By,” 
“The Mollycoddle’ and “The Mark ot 
Zorro.” Natalie Talmadge is twenty. She 
sometimes acts with her sisters. All three 
Talmadges have returned from Europe. 





Acners, New York City.—Well, that star 
plays tragedy, comedy—and golf. I must 
say I think he plays golf best. William 
Boyd played Carpenter in “The City of 
Masks,” in which Robert Warwick had the 
lead. Warwick is now on the stage in “The 
Dauntless Three,” a new play. Vincent 
Coleman isn’t married so far as I know. 








Ciara S.—So your young man is very 
promising. Well, that’s all right; but see 
that he keeps his promises. Rodney La- 
Rocque isn’t married. Right now he is 
acting in Alice Brady’s play, “Anna As- 
cends,” in New York City. Some of his 
pictures have been “Easy to Get,” with 
Marguerite Clark; “The Stolen Kiss,” with 
Constance Binney, and “Greater than Love.” 





Giapys, Battrmore—My dear girl—I 
don’t judge my friends by their expensive 
stationery. As a matter of fact, most of 
my friends don’t write on expensive sta- 
tionery. I liked your letter because it indi- 
cated that you have a good heart and 
common sense. Two fine things in a 
woman, Gladys. Don’t lose your heart and 
keep your common sense, say I. King Bag- 
got has a leading part in Allan Dwan’s new 
production, “The Forbidden Thing,” in 
which Jim Kirkwood, Helen Jerome Eddy 
and Marcia Manon also appear. Baggot is 
married. Marguerite Clark has no children. 
She returns to the screen in a Gardner Hun- 
ting-Naulty production, “Scrambled Wives,” 
which Roland Young and Juliette Day did 
on the stage. 





CLEoPATRA.—Your drawing is really very 
clever, Cleo. It looked more like a Ziegfeld 
Follies beauty than the well-known Queen 
of the Nile, but then Cleo probably would 
have suffered in comparison, so it’s all right. 
Blanche Sweet is abroad right now, but 
when she comes back we’ll interview her. 


Tom Santschi is Swiss-American. The other 
interviews will be forthcoming. Watch out 
for them. 





T. L. R., Paracoutp, Arx.—I think I have 
set a new record for patience, Job notwith- 
standing. The young man who played 
Jimmy with Bessie Love in “Pegeen” is 
Charles Spere. Gladys Leslie has come back 
to films; she will play with Lionel Barry- 
more in two pictures. She was formerly 
with Vitagraph. 





GussiE, New ALBANY.—Jack Warren Ker- 
rigan, the local boy who made good from 
your town, is not married. His pictures are 
released through Hodkinson. I haven’t his 





personal address. Forrest Stanley with Alice | 


Lake in “The Misfit Wife.” 





W. P. P., Dattas.—Conrad Nagel is his 
real name. He was born in Des Moines, 
Iowa, was on the stage as Alice Brady’s 
leading man in “Forever After,’ and in the 
title role of “The Man Who Came Back.” 
Fis wife is Ruth Helms, a non-professional 
from Chicago. The Nagels have a little 
baby girl, born in November. Nagel’s latest 
part is in William de Mille’s “Midsummer 
Madness,” the fiction version of which ap- 
peared in January PHotopLay MAcGaAziNe. 
You didn’t bother me at all. 





C. Acnes R., Sacinaw.—Oh, yes, I am a 
quiet dresser. That is, until I lose my 
collar-button under the bed and have all 
ithe ‘ditional troubles with my tie. The 
prize winners in the Twelve Best Pictures 
Contest were W. N. Orton, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mrs. Monahan, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Bettie Barry, Boston, Mass. 





Isaac.—I have been pursuing a literary 


career for years, but as yet have not caught | 


up with it. You never can tell though. 
Here’s the long, long cast of “Male and 
Female”: Crichton, Thomas Meighan; Lord 
Loam, Theocore Roberts; Hon. Ernest Wol- 
ley, Raymond Hatton; Lord Brockelhurst, 
Robert Cain; Lady Mary. Lasenby, Gloria 
Swanson; Tweeny, Lila Lee; The King’s 
Favorite, Bebe Daniels; Lady Zileen Dun 
Craigie, Rhy Darby; Agatha Lasenby, Mil- 
dred Reardon; Lady Brockelhurst, Mayme 
Kelso; Traherne, Edward Burns; McGuire, 
Henry Woodard; Thomas, Sydney Dean; 
Buttons, Wesley Barry; Susan, Julia Faye; 
Fisher, Edna Mae Cooper; Mrs. Perkins, 
Lillian Leighton; Pilot, Guy Oliver; Cap- 
tain, Clarence Burton. 





FRANKIE, NEw York City.—We have not 
had an overwhelmingly large number of 
questions about that actor; in fact, he has 
done very little and would not warrant a 
story. Are you quite sure you are not his 
press-agent ? 

Vera.—So you are crazy to see what that 
star’s wife looks like. You would probably 
be crazier still if you knew. Constance Tal- 
madge is not engaged to Irving Berlin nor 
anyone else. She’s married to John Pialoglo. 








K. M. F., Newsuryport, Mass.—The 
first umbrella seen in this country came to 
Baltimore from England in 1770. People 
laughed at ’em then just as they later 
laughed at locomotives and airplanes and 
motion pictures. Ralph Bushman with 
Goldwin in “It’s a Great Life.” He is 
about nineteen, and has blonde hair. 
George Stewart is about the same age. 
Harrison Ford has been married. Ford is 
in the east now working opposite the Tal- 
madges. 
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Howto Remove Hair 


ith El-Rad 
wit -Kado 
Liquid 
iqui 
So much of a woman’s daintiness depends 
upon the care of her underarms. Even 
in the privacy of her own dressing room, 
the exposure of hairy arms through be- 
coming negligee mars the effect. To 
remove the hair is now a recognized 


toilet essential—no less than the reg- 
ular care of one’s face and hands, 


For the purpose, women generally prefer 
El-Rado liquid, because to use it is no 
more trouble than washing. You apply 
it with a piece of absorbent cotton, thor- 
oughly saturating the hair until it is seen 
to become lifeless. It is then ready to 
be removed. A dash of talcum —then 
behold a clear, smooth skin, refreshing 
and cleanly. 


El-Rado is guaranteed harmless, no 
matter where applied—face, arms or 
limbs. It is sold at drug stores and toilet 
counters in 60c and $1.00 sizes, with a 
money-back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P.112 E.19th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors : Dixon-Wilson, Ltd. 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


ElRado tor the Womanly, 
way toremovée hair * 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk correctly, 
I give you grace, abundant vitality—courage to 
undertake and do things. 

I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
own home. 

In a few weeks you can 
surprise your family and 
friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me: 

Indigestion Constipation _ 

ervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won the 
endorsement of leading physi- 
cians, 

What I have done for 100,000 
women, I can do for yor. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence. and you 
will be under no obligations, 
Write today, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, /ree. 


Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Blvd. Dept. 35 
Chicago 














—— - 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition. 
ing women as our training camps conditioned our men. 


When you write to advertisers p'ease mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ACH package of “Diamond Dyes” 


contains directions so easy 


any woman can dye all articles of wool, 
goods, 


silk, cotton, linen, or mixed 


49 


aanyny 


]Beware! Poor dye streaks, 


| ing it a “dyed-look.” 


| Dyes” only. 


spots, 
that | fades, and ruins your material by giv- 
Buy “Diamond 
Druggist has Color Card. 








Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range, an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by eadin European 
musicians, actors and speakers. 
Use it in your own home. Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs. 


FREE! 


For a limited period voice de- 
velopment pupils will receive in- 
structicn in Note ading, Ear Training, 
Time and Rhythm Study, Harmony and 
Delivery—Free of Charge. 


















Send the coupon and get our 
free book and literature. e will 
tell you just what this method is, how it is 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
100 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information. e gladly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


Perfect Voice Institute | 
1922 Susnyside Ave, Chicago, Ill. 










Send me the book and facts about the 


site subject that interests me most. 


Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- | 


[] Singing []} Speaking [ ] Stammering (] Usping | 
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To guard 











35c¢ at your druggist’s 














are “‘as a cloud before the sun’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don't delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cress” 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skinclear, smooth and with- 
outablemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair” Ww 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
@ preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 32 Aurora, LIL 








Wanted! 


These are the real Photos. 


against the 
sore, scratchy throats, the 
coughs and the colds that 
attack us unexpectedly— 
Piso’s has for 56 years 
been the family standby. 
It is good for young and 
old. It contains no opiate. 


TO PROTECT 


ee 


ey 





for Coughs & Colds 


Buyers of Genuine 
Photos of Movie 
Stars—50cEach,12for$5 










All original] posesbythe Stars. 
Beautiful and Artistic and 
they are sure to please you. 
If not, we refund your money. 
Size 8x 10. 

Exceptional value. 50c each, 12 for $5. 
Make Your Selection From 





This List 

Theda Bara Clara K. Young 
Alice Joyce Frank Mayo 
Mary Miles Minter Katherine 
Mabe! Normand McDonald 
Olga Petrova ae Murray 
Mary Pickford Charles Ray 

lanche Sweet Nazimova 


Anita Stewart h 
Pear! White Mildred Harris 
Earle Williams Richard Barthelmess 

or any of the other popular stars. 


50 Cents Each —12 for $5.00 


sharles Chaplin 





address written plainly thereon and mail TODAY to 











In Magazine and 
Newspaper Illustrating 


five others.) 


Norma Talmadge 


Check those you want and enclose money covering your pur- 
chase together with this advertisement, with your name and 


8. BRAM, Dept. 99, 209 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Agents Wanted 












138 Federal Schools Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA actress. 
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Magazine and newspaper illustrating is a fine, highly paid profession. 
It offers really unlimited opportunities to those who are trained in general 


like attracts.” 
you must marry a man who doesn’t agree 
with you about anything. Sometimes a little 
harmony works pretty well. 
Clayton as Ruth Storrow in Fox serial, 
| “Bride 13.” 





illustration, cartooning, comics, etc., with equally profitable side lines of 
chalk talking, movie animating, and lettering for business uses. 
Federal Modern Course in Illustrating and Cartooning has been built by 
the leading illustrators (Neysa McMein, Briggs, Sidney Smith and thirty- 
It gives thorough, practical and complete instruction in all 
these money-making branches of art. New Boo 
you how Federal students succeed. 
occupation, for catalog and the mew book, “‘ Sworn Testimony.” 


Federal Schools, Inc. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


The | 


k Now Ready—Let us tell 
nd 6c in stamps, name, age and 


is with Universal. 
a beauty contest and came from Illinois. 
Write to her at Universal City, Cal. I hope 
you get a photograph of the winning features 
which made Miss Olmstead a moving picture 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


Mrs. J. A. D., Nepraska.—Your protest 


would have carried much more weight if you 
had signed your full name to it. Anonymous 
communications hand me just about as much 
kick as a bottle of Bevo. 
lost his hat while watching a picture. That's 
all right—just so he doesn’t lose his head. 
Come again. 


So your husband 


Mystic.—Oh, go on! There's nothing 


mystic about you—not if you write with 
purple ink. That's too obvious to be very 
occult. 
in “The Law of the Yukon.” 


June Elvidge played Claire Meredith 


Rose, B. S—You say, “Like repels, un- 
Well, that doesn’t mean that 


Marguerite 


Mary H., Cuicaco.—Elliott Dexter, whom 


you thought you were raving about in “Her 
Elephant Man” and “Molly and I” appeared 
in neither of these Fox pictures with Shirley 
| Mason. 
in both. 
Swanson in “Something to Think About,” 
and has the featured role in “The Witching 
Hour,” Paramount’s version of it, not yet 
| released. 


Albert Roscoe was the leading man 
Mr. Dexter plays opposite Gloria 


Vera.—Congratulations on your birthday 


and on receiving a subscription to PHoTo- 
PLAY as a present. 
more to be congratulated on the subscription 
than on adding another year to your age. 
Speaking of birthdays: 
ebrated 28; 
Barrymore, 37, and Beverly Bayne, 25. 


In fact, I think you are 


Tsuru Aoki has cel- 
Roscoe Arbuckle, 33; Lionel 


ETtHEL.—Ah—a pearl of questions: “Must 


all girls in pictures have perfect teeth?” I 
don’t know, but most of them have. 
Swanson and Bebe 
gether in only one picture, Cecil de Mille’s 
“Why Change Your Wife?” 
ried; she’s nineteen. 


Gloria 
Daniels appeared to- 


Bebe isn’t mar- 


Sweet SixTteeEN.—If you were really six- 


teen you would not advertise the fact. A 
true sub-deb always wants to be thought 
older than she really is. 
away to anyone but the old Answer Man. 
He can keep a secret. 
Ziegfeld Follies girl, is now a leading woman 
in pictures. 
Fighting Schoolmaster.” 


Don't give yourself 
Diana Allen, former 


She’s in “Heliotrope” and “The 





ANNETTE.—You ask what it would look 


| like if all the New Yorkers born April first 
were piled in a heap in Madison Square. 
Very foolish, I fancy—almost as foolish as 
your question. 
thing to traffic in that vicinity. Mabel Nor- 
mand is still with Goldwyn—at least, she 
hasn’t announced any other affiliation. Her 
latest release is “What Happened to Rosa.” 


Besides, it wouldn’t do a 


——_— 
BILiie, Mou.trie, Georcia.—Everything 


is peaches”—sometimes I think the old songs 
are the best. 
such charming greetings, with the ring of 
sincerity in them. 
nothing else. 
questions, Billie. 


Especially when you send me 
The ring is there, if 


Write to me and ask me many 


V. L. C., St. Lovis—Gertrude Olmstead 
She was the winner of 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


Rosert.—If your grandmother doesn’t 
like to have you write to me about the 
movies, she would be doubly shocked if 
she knew that you asked for the cast of 
“My Lady’s Garter” and not “Evangeline.” 
I aim to please: Bruce Calhoun, Wyndham 
Standing; Helen Hamilton, Sylvia Bréamer; 
Henry Van Dery, Holmes E. Herbert; Mere- 
dith, Warner Richmond; Dexter, Paul Cler- 
get; Brokaw Hamilton, Warren Cook; Mrs. 
Hamilton, Louise Derigny; Keats Gaunt, 
Charles Craig. 





K. J. rrom Swepen.—Thank you for a 
very delightful letter. I am glad to extend 
here your felicitations to all Swedish read- 
ers of PHotoptay. Yes, I have met Winifred 
Westover and she is a verv charming young 
lady. You have reason to be proud of her, 
and of Miss Nilsson. Here are the addresses: 
Gail Kane, 500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; 
Betty Blythe, Fox western studio; Gladys 
Hulette, 128 Mount Jay Place, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; Louis Bennison, Lambs Club; 
Crane Wilbur, care N. T. Granlund, 1403 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Hazel Daly is mar- 
ried to Harry Beaumont, the director, and 
does not act in pictures very often any more. 
I wish you would write to me again. 





Jutre.—Is it conceit or self-confidence 
you mean? Too many confuse the two. 
Without self-confidence you get nowhere; 
with conceit you arrive at the same place. 
Judgment and balance, are the largest fac- 
tors in success. Monte Blue is now a fea- 
tured player, which means that any produc- 
tion in which he appears has “with Monte 
Blue” below it in the billing. It is said he 
is to be elevated to stardom, in which case 
it will be, “Monte Blue In’—. Mr. Blue is 
aout thirty. 





G. H., Hampton.—Pearl White has retired 
from serials but not from the screen. She 
is now a full-fledged emotional actress—I 
know she is because I saw her in Fox’s “The 
Thief” and she wears a wonderful negligee 
and has a husband and everything. If you 
haven't seen her since “Exploits of Elaine” 
you'd better look her up right away. She’s 
even more charming than she was then— 
which is going some, eh Mystic Rose? 





Mrs. A. B., AUSTRALIA—Some wise writer 
once said that in experience men are as like 
as donkeys; it is only their dreams that are 
different. I believe that Milton Sills is 
American. Mahlon Hamilton in Pathe’s 
“Half a Chance.” Hobart Bosworth, 
Thomas H. Ince’s studios, Culver City, Cal. 
Bosworth is married to Cecile Percival. 
His latest Associated Producers production 
is “A Thousand to One.” Bosworth is always 
that in his strenuous celluloid battles and of 
course he always wins. Write often. 





T. M. S., Detroir—Women, you say, 
have greater capacity for forgiveness than 
men, That may be; at any rate I'll admit 
women make up more often. (I hope you 
will forgive me for this.) Nazimova is 
still with Metro at this writing; I don’t 
know what her future contract plans are. 
Shirley Mason is still with Fox and @ill 
happily married. Viola Dana, western Metro, 
as I have told you all so many, many times. 





Marjorie IrENE.—You have been misin- 
formed—Marshall Neilan is not married to 
Marjorie Daw. Mrs. Marshall Neilan was 
before her marriage Gertrude Bambrick; 
she is not appearing professionally now. The 
Neilans have a fine little son. Marjorie 
isn’t married or engaged that I know of. 
Nice child, Miss Daw. 





When you write to advertisers 


RoseMAry.—You can’t touch water, as 
you have an iron constitution and H-2-O 
makes it rusty. Water, water!! Rosemary, 
I am afraid you were misnamed. Don't 
write any of your funny jokes to Buck 
Jones care western Fox or you'll wait in 
vain for that coveted photograph. 





Mrs. B. L., RicuMonp, Va.—I am sorry 
that I can give you no more complete infor- 
mation as to Stella Gabbott than that she 
was last with the Apex Photoplays. Has 
anybody here seen Stellar? 





M. B., PLeona, Montana.—A good way 
to get rich is not to earn more, but to 
spend less. That's my method. Ruth Ro- 
land in “Ruth of the Rockies,” a Pathe se- 
rial. Darrel Foss with May Allison in “Held 
in Trust.” Bebe Daniels in “Oh Lady, 
Lady.” Mildred Davis is Harold Lloyd’s new 
leading woman. 





Miss S.—Books are my best companions. 
They are always faithful, but never monoto- 
nous; humorous when that is your humor, 
sad when your mood is sorrowful. I'd ad- 
vise you to form some friendships among 
them. Gareth Hughes was Viola Dana's 
leading man in “A Chorus Girl’s Romance.” 
Hughes is now creating “Sentimental Tom- 
my” in the Paramount production of the 
James Barrie story. He isn’t married— 
Hughes, I mean. I think Barrie isn’t either 
—at any rate I have heard that he lives 
alone in a quiet street of London with only 
an old servant and many books. That’s the 
way I like to think of the writer of “Peter 
Pan,” anyway. 





A. T. S., Boston.—You lack a very valu- 
able attribute—good humor. The world 
would be so much brighter if everyone 
would whistle instead of whine—and I’m 
no Pollyanna, either. Don’t be so caustic. 
What’s a blonde star more or less to you? 
Let the little actress have her fling: she'll 
soon find out whether or not she is entitled 
to it. Besides, you don’t have to go to see 
her, you know. Eddie Polo was born in 
Los Angeles in 1881, of Hungarian parents. 
He was educated in Vienna and has a brother 
and four sisters in the profession. Polo is 
married and his daughter Malveena is play- 
ing in pictures now. He’s five feet eight 
inches tall and weighs 170 pounds. 





Mrs. A. A. M., Kansas City.—How nice 
to believe that your husband fell at your feet 
the minute he saw you. I only hope he 
didn’t fall over them. Lest you think me 
ungallant, I hasten to answer every question 
you asked me. Louise Glaum played oppo- 
site Bill Hart in “Hell's Hinges.” Alice 
Brady is twenty-five; she is Mrs. James 
Crane in private life. Dr. Frank Crane is 
her father-in-law. Dorothy Dalton is twen- 
tv-seven. The Thomas Meighans have no 
children. Olive Thomas never piayed op- 
posite Jack Pickford on the screen or stage. 
Maurice Costello is in a picture called 
“Determination.” Haven't Nazimova’s age. 
She’s Mrs. Charles Bryant in private life. 





An1ta.—The way it is nowadays, nothing 
can be raised in an apartment house except 
the rent. I had to give my dog and cat 
away, and I am now very lonesome. For- 
tunately I have no children or I would have 
to give them away too. Francis X. Bush- 
man is thirty-five; Beverly Bayne Bushman, 
twenty-six. Neva Gerber’s personal address 
is 217 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Francis MacDonald, Glidden Hotel, 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 








CUTICURA 


Heals Red Rough 
Chapped Hands 





For red, rough, chapped 
and sore hands Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment are 
wonderfully effective. 
Treatment: On retiring, 
soak the hands in hot 
water and Cuticura Soap. 
Dry, and rub in Cuticura 
Ointment. Wipe off sur- 
plus with tissue paper or 
wear bandages or old 
gloves during the night. 
Nothing better at any 
price. 

was~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 
ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 

Sample each free Li mail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. E, Malden 48, Mass. 

Soa" Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 




















please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





D IAM O N DS 
For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargains—123 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever published sent freef ryour name and address. Your choice of 
millions of dollars worth of d sent upon . No money 

. Terms as low a» a few centsa day. Sper cent yearly increase 
in value guaranteed. Extra6 per cent bonus may be earned. 


Write Today ‘° for ssegene o heok, thousands at pt bereaies. No 
J.M.LYON co, 1 Maidea New } uss, N.Y.} 
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The picture, the date and the titlh— you have them 
all—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue tree at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuestrr, N. Y. 
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"The rare Oriental fragrance of Colgate’s Florient won first place in a 
famous perfume contest. This marvelous perfume may be had aiso in Toilet Water, 


lo VY] eC n-P Face Powder, Tale Powder and Soap. 


: lowers of the Orient Full details of the Contest and materials for this per- 


fume test wili be sent on recerpt of 2 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 8, 199 Fulton St. NEW YORK 





shining 


and 


Spotless 


Use Old Dutch for the daily clean-up 
in the bathroom, it makes porcelain, 
marble, tileand metal fixtures look hke 
new. Contains no caustics or acids: 
does not injure the finest surfaces; 
cannot roughen or redden the hands. 








